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ew Products Report 5 New Phos- 
hates with Interesting Possibilities 


Here are five new phosphates with interesting 
possibilities as yet unexplored. Four seem to have 
definite utility in glass, chinaware, porcelains 
and enamels. One is an excellent source of cal- 
ium and phosphorus for mineral enrichment of 
tsods. 

While only one of these phosphates is available 
as yet in commercial quantities the others could 
be placed in quantity production if sufficient de- 

nd develops. For experimental samples, write 

: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phos- 
hate Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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ALUMINUM METAPHOSPHATE 
Al(PO3)3 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES: 





Molecular Weight: 263.91 
Appearance: White crystalline powder. 
Melting Point: Above 1700°C. 


Solubility: Insoluble in water. Practically insoluble 
in acids. 


SUGGESTED USES: 





As a constituent of glasses, chinaware and porce- 
lains. 


AVAILABILITY: 





Available in limited quantities. 
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Molecular Weight: 295.40 
Appearance: White crystalline powder. 
Melting Point: Red heat (about 850°C). 


Solubility: Insoluble in water. 


SUGGESTED USES: 





1. As an opacifying agent in glazes. 
2. As a constituent in special types of glass. 


AVAILABILITY: 





Limited quantities available for experimental 
investigation, 





ALCIUM MAGNESIUM PYRO- 
‘PHOSPHATE Ca2Mg2(P207)2 


HYSICAL PROPERTIES: 





olecular Weight: 476.88 
ppearance: Grey powder. 
Solubility: Insoluble in water. Soluble in acids. 


‘ade: Technical. 


SIGGESTED USES: 





ceramic industry as a constituent of porcelains 
nd enamels. 


VAILABILITY: 
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CALCIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 
Caz P2 O7 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES: 
Molecular Weight: 254.20 
Appearance: White, non-gritty powder. 
Odor: None. 
Taste: None. 
Melting Point: 1230°C. 
Density: 36 to 37 Ibs. per cu. ft. 
Solubility: Insoluble in water. Soluble in acids. 


SUGGESTED USES: 








As a source of calcium and phosphorus in mineral 
enrichment of foods. 


AVAILABILITY: 





Commercially available in 100-lb. kegs and 200- 
Ib. barrels. 





MAGNESIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 
Mg2P207 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES: 





Molecular Weight: 222.68 
Appearance: White crystalline powder. 
Melting Point: 1383°C. 


Solubility: Insoluble in water. Soluble in acids. 


SUGGESTED USES: 





As a constituent of porcelains and enamels. 


AVAILABILITY: 





Limited quantities available for experimental 
investigation. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





to war are ships...and 
basic to ships are alkalies. In metal 
and wood, oil and glass, and in count- 
less other materials required in ship 
construction and operation, Solvay 


Alkalies are making vital contribution. 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION Avkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Compa 
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High over the Andes and deep into 
equatorial Africa, Pan American Airways 
Clippers are blazing a network of air- 
lanes to support today’s military opera- 
tions ...to serve tomorrow’s commerce. 

To service these Argonauts of the Air 
Pan American Airways uses Westvaco 
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—.2 CCL, Helps Keep 


Clippers Flying 


Carbon Tetrachloride ... for cleaning 
magneto and engine parts for non- 
inflammable insect-sprays, for cleaning 
upholstery and doing a dozen other 
utilitarian jobs. Protecting the Clippers en 
route and safeguarding their far-flung 
bases is Westvaco Fire Extinguisher Fluid. 


Important producers of chlorine and chlorinated solvents, alkalis, 
magnesium oxide and barium products, we solicit inquiries on these 
Westvaco Chemicals on which we can now make prompt delivery: 


Caustic Soda 
Caustic Potash 


Magnesol 
(TM Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 





Carbon Tetrachloride 
Fire Extinguisher Fluid 
Sulfur Chloride 
Epsom Salt 


Barium Peroxide* 
Barium Hydrate* 


Barium Nitrate* 
*Produced by Barium Products, Ltd. 
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EET the fighter that’s blasting the Axis out of the 
M sky! It rockets along at better than 400 miles 
an hour... powered by a liquid-cooled engine. Ethyl- 
ene glycol (permanent anti-freeze to you!) is an im- 


portant factor in its cooling system. 


Chlorine, prime processing agent in the manufacture 
of ethylene glycol, is but one of the many Mathieson 
products which are contributing directly to the pro- 
duction of war materials. To mention only a few of 
the essential war uses of Mathieson chlorine, it plays 
an important part in the manufacture of aluminum 
j ... plastics ... synthetic rubber .. . petroleum products 
and high explosives. Other basic “war chemicals”, 
manufactured by The Mathieson Alkali Works and 
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Cool as a Cucumber 


—AT 6 MILES A MINUTE! 





Mathieson 
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supplied directly to war industries or to our armed 
forces, include caustic soda, ammonia, soda ash, car- 
bon dioxide and caleium hypochlorite. A highly 
mobile, dry chlorine carrier, calcium hypochlorite is 
used extensively at training centers and other military 
establishments to combat the deadly menace of water- 


borne diseases. 


In a larger sense, Mathieson Chemicals are fighting 
a menace greater and more deadly than any the world 
has ever known—the arrogant, over-weening ambi- 
tions of the Axis tyrants, men without conscience and 
without mercy. Until they are removed forever from 


the high places of evil, there can be no let-up in the 


pace of war production here at Mathieson. 
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For outstanding achievement in 
the production of war materials. 
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THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS nc.) 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


UQUID CHLORINE .. . SODA ASH... CAUSTIC SODA .. . BICARBONATE OF SODA... BLEACHING POWDER... HTH PRODUCTS... AMMONIA, 
ANHYDROUS and AQUA... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS ... SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE... DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS... SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS 
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Rubber’s Influence on Post-War Alcohol Industry 


Discussion of the feasibility of using various materials to 
make alcohol leads to a number of corollary considerations. 
One is, how much alcohol do we need? Not only for war 
purposes, but for after the war. 

The usual answer to such questions now is to point to the 
synthetic rubber program, fostered by the United States 
government. But is the country going to have a synthetic 
rubber industry after the war? On the answer to that query 
would seem to depend such decisions as would be involved 
in exploration of new alcohol processes, and whether 
facilities using these processes will have permanent value. 


F the American public is to ride on 

synthetic rubber predominantly after 

the war, the fact is important to the 
alcohol industry now being expanded for 
war needs. The enlarged facilities, and 
any post-war surplus of alcohol left from 
current production need not then be writ- 
ten off as a passing phase of the war 
effort. If tires are to be made for the 
most part, of imported natural rubber, 
as in pre-war times, another aspect of 
the matter becomes obvious. 

An active controversy over this issue 
is raging officially at this writing. It 
is summed up in the questions raised in 
Congress, and between opposing factions 
among Federal agencies: 

Is the Federal government investing 
millions, perhaps billions of its taxpayers’ 
money in foreign countries, to develop 
a new natural rubber supply, only to drop 
it when the emergency passes? 

Or will the country insist that having 
made a start with synthetic rubber, this 
industry be allowed to grow? 

If the latter is to be the case, who will 
operate this industry, private enterprise, 
or government ? 

Rubber Production Administrator Wil- 
liam M. Jeffers heads those who advo- 
cate a synthetic rubber industry on a 
large scale after the war. A cogent argu- 
ment, not by Jeffers, but others, includ- 
ing some in official life, is that the country 
should make itself forever independent 
of foreign sources of rubber henceforth. 
There is talk that foreign natural rubber 
monopolies, just before the war, blocked 
purchases by the United States which 
would have assured this country of an 
adequate stockpile of raw rubber for its 
present emergency needs. 

On the other side, it is becoming evi- 
dent that a plan is more than half-formed 
to build and international 
relationships, around imported rubber— 
from new sources as well as old, if the 
latter are again available. At the most, 
this plan would aim to merely bolster 


new trade, 
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raw rubber supplies with additions of 
synthetic rubber. 

Without attempting to answer these 
questions or cite more arguments, it is 
possible at this stage to furnish consider- 
able background on which independent 
conclusions can be based, subject to later 
evolution. 

First, synthetic rubber is a fact. How 
much of it is available in this country, 
or will be, and when, are other questions, 
but it is here. 

Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, director of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, which has 
conducted comparative tests recently told 
a Congressional committee; 

“T am satisfied from the experiments 
to date that we have nothing to fear 
regarding this synthetic rubber as to 
quality. I think it is going to equal our 
natural rubber.” 


Synthetic vs. Natural 


From a competitive standpoint there is 
the important fact that synthetic rubber 
costs about 15 cents more per pound 
than the raw product. It is not clear 
whether this increase refers to the price 
now being paid Latin American countries 
for their raw rubber, which is approxi- 
mately 20 cents per pound. If this is 
the case, a further competitive angle is 
apparent in the allegation by Congress- 
men, and others, that this South Ameri- 
can raw rubber can be sold to us at 10 
cents, and still leave the sellers a profit. 

Whether synthetic rubber can com- 
pete with a natural commodity produced 
by native labor probably will not be 
known until the end of the war, and it 
is then seen if mass production of the 
synthetic article has the usual effect on 
the price. In this respect, however, re- 
gardless of price, it is practically assured 
that a fairly large production of synthetic 
elastomers will remain after the war be- 
cause of their superior qualities for speci- 
fic applications. 

The outlook for natural rubber has an 
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obvious bearing upon the future pros; 
of the synthetic rubber industry, 
seemingly well-launched. For 
reasons not so much is heard of de- 
velopments in raw rubber produc ‘on, 
Nevertheless, the United States gov rn- 
ment, through other agencies than t \ose 
primarily interested in the synthetic >ro- 
duct, is equally active in exploring and 
bringing to utility, mew sources of na- 
tural rubber. 

To date this has been all wild ru ber, 
From all Latin American countries the 
total imported in 1941 amounted to 2°50 
long tons, of which Brazil is crecited 
with 14,000 tons, and exclusive of 5,300 
tons of wild guayule from Mexico. Im- 
ports in 1942 from the same countries 
are estimated at 30,500 long tons, ex- 
clusive of wild guayule. 

Virtually unknown to most peopk 
the United States, American officia’s in- 


var) 


terested in fostering new raw rubber sup- 
plies, and perhaps building new trade 
programs around them, are embarked on 
an ambitious plan of development of 
Latin American rubber plantations, com- 
parable to those that existed under the 
British and Dutch in Malaya. 
Countries in the South American rub- 
ber zone in the Amazon basin, have al- 
located substantial acreage for such plan- 
tations, are supplying the necessary local 
labor, and some reports indicate, a cer- 
tain amount of money. These planta- 
tions, it should be emphasized are un- 
related to present efforts to tap wild rub- 
ber supplies. They are part of a plan 
for future supplies of cultivated rubber, 
as distinguished from the wild variety. 
Even here many obstacles have been 
found. American technical experts are 
now trying to eradicate a type of leaf 
blight that in the past, ruined efforts 
of the countries there to become rubber 
producers on a commercial scale. Prog- 
ress is being made, but the success of 
the plantation plan hinges on this fight. 
In any event it will be 5 to 7 years be- 
fore substantial cultivated rubber stocks 
will be available from this source, assum- 
ing the program is carried forward 
Here then, are two completely differ- 
ent approaches to the problem of more 
rubber—one of them the natural evolu- 
tion of American industries into the new 
field of synthetic rubber, and the other 
a pioneering effort in another continent 
to develop potential sources of new raw 
rubber. Fundamentally the two progra 
are inimical, though not necessarily 
in the long view. It is traditional 
this country however, to protect a 
industry, and it is entirely conc 
on this ground that rubber from for 
plantations might be handicapped i 
petition with a successful synthetic | 
uct of American factories and An 
labor. Time will 
situation. 


have to sett! 
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War tools get a lot of punishment these days. Worked three times 
the peace-time average by untrained men, the tendency toward excessive 
wear is many times greater. 


One of the bottlenecks in war production is the scarcity of these 
tools and gauges. Increasing the life of these instruments is, in effect, 
increasing their supply. The extraordinary wear resistance of chrome 
plate makes it especially suitable for this application. Worn tools and 
gauges are saved from the scrap pile and actually made better than new 
by replacing the worn metal with chromium. 


Mutual Chromic Acid meets all specifications and is widely used by 
our government and throughout industry. Shipments are made from 
either of our complete plants or dealers’ warehouses. 


Ci liitlhlit 


270 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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(Above) YOU CAN PROTECT SIX SOLDIERS from head injuries under fire by in- 
vesting in one $25 War Bond for only $18.75, the cost of six of the new type 
steel helmets worn by Uncle Sam’s fighting men. And the regular purchase of 
War Bonds or Stamps every pay day will help to finance the production of 
other vital equipment to safeguard America’s freedom. 


(Below) AVIATOR COATS AND ARMY SHOES are two of the most important outlets 
for leather today. TWECOTAN*, Cyanamid’s new line of vegetable tanning 
extracts, contributes greatly towards improving quality and uniformity of these 
types of leather. Also sok in their production are other Cyanamid tanning 
specialties, such as DEPLLIN* Unhairing Agent, CUTRILIN* Bate, TANAK* 
Synthetic Tanning Material, and BETASOL* Wetting Agents. 
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(Below) POWER FOR AIR LEADERSHIP is being | ided 
by Cyanamid’s manufacture of Synthetic “T \uid” 
Cracking Catalyst needed for the production o! vital 
100 octane-plus aviation gasoline. The manufacture 
of catalysts is not a new field for Cyanamid. For more 
than 15 years this company has turned out chesnical 
catalysts for the production of sulfuric acid, ammonia, 
and carbon monoxide. Synthetic Cracking Catalysts 
have been made by Cyanamid since 1939. Catalytic 
cracking units representing the last word in petroleum 
technology have recently been erected throuzhout 
the country to meet today’s accelerated demands, 
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(Above) SMOOTH SURFACE UNDER PRESSURE, “cushion,” resistance 
to ink penetration, and elimination of fuzz are qualities that can 
be obtained in fine printing paper by a small quantities of 
wax emulsion with rosin size during manufacture. Producing a 
broad range of paper-making staples and specialties, Cyanamid 
extends vapaened counsel on chemical problemsin paper making. 


(Right) WET TO DRY is only a matter of 
minutes for baking finishes, thanks to the 
speedy action obtained with batteries 
of infrared lamps such as this. Painted 
products of varying sizes can be passed 
through them on conveyor belts in a 
continuous stream to effect important 
savings in time over former drying 
methods. To help overcome the present 
shortage of certain critical paint ingre- 
dients, Cyanamid researc h chemists 
have developed vehicles made from oils 
that are considered least critical today. 
They provide the good hardness, gloss 
and color retention necessary to meet 
Army Ordnance, Maritime, and similar 
U. S. Government specifications. For- 
mulators are further aided by the exten- 
sive line of resins and other materials 
that Cyanamid has developed for many 
new and improved types of surface 
coatings. 


30 ROCKEFELLER 
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( Above) AN ESSENTIAL TO FOOD PRODUCTION, phosphate deposits 
like those being mined by Cyanamid in Florida are helping to 
assure self-sufficiency for the United Nations. Much of the phos- 
phate rock is sold to fertilizer manufacturers for processing into 
plant food known as superphosphate and for use in the chemical, 
drug, mining, petroleum, and munition industries. American 
Cyanamid, one of the country’s largest suppliers of phosphate rock, 
has greatly increased the efficiency of its mining and processing, 
thus contributing to the conservation of the basic supply. 
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By T. N. Sandifer 
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Aleohol Appraisal 


AR production requirements 
are currently in the second- 
look, or perhaps it can be 
called the second-guess stage. During 
the early part of the war it was a com 
mon practice of the armed services and 
government program planners to call for 
sight. The 
that is was better to be on the safe side 
if needed, the stuff would be on hand. 

More practical or 
less excited counsel 
from the industries 





everything in theory was 





concerned was over- 
ridden. Now, well 
into the second war 
year, there is a tend- 
ency to look again. 
Cut-backs are taking 
place in some fields, 
including chemicals, 
result. The 
trend may become 
more pronounced as 
the year wears on. 


as a 
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There are confusing 
elements and uncertainties in the situa- 
tion, but this is the outlook. 

In the case of industrial alcohol pro- 
duction, the decision by the Chemical 
WPB to hold output to 
indicated levels is not exactly 
The decision represents, 
more properly speaking, a return to the 
division. Its 
former heads, when it was a branch in 
the WPB organization, moved very re- 
luctantly into an expanded production 
program, and some of them were not 
immediately convinced of an insufficient 


Division of 
present 
a second-guess. 


original position of the 


supply. 

On the basis of the present outlook 
however, some interesting developments 
The Chemical Division has 
under consideration a modification of re- 
strictions on alcohol in the M-30 Order. 
It is expected that ethyl alcohol may be 
in much freer supply for anti-freeze 
manufacture, and some further relaxa- 


may follow. 


tions may be in prospect. 


The change in the industrial alcohol 
production program is due partly to re- 
duced Army requirements, which in turn 
is attributed to improved efficiency at 
ordnance plants in the use of alcohol, 
and to alterations in the Army’s plans 
which cannot be detailed here. It is also 
due in equal measure to a revision by 
the Chemical Division in its estimates of 
what the synthetic rubber program will 
require, 

There are some uncertain features in 
this picture, however. The division 
reached its estimate of the rubber pro- 
gram requirements in alcohol, from all 
indications, independently of the director 
of rubber production, William Jeffers. It 
is known that he did not agree with di- 
vision heads on this point. Moreover, the 
division’s estimate of projected alcohol 
needs was not based on a reduction in 
synthetic rubber manufacture. In sub- 
stance, the division explained that it had 
previously carried a safety margin over 
what it believed would be actually needed, 
and was now curtailing this safety factor 
in the light of current developments. 

Without going too deeply into involved 
statistics, the Chemical Division initially 
used the highest figure received from 
either Mr. Jeffers’ office, or the Office of 
the Rubber Reserve Corporation (Mr. 
Jones, Secretary of Commerce). 

For 1943 the original estimates furn- 
ished by these agencies ranged from 145 
million gallons to 200 million, the latter 
estimate being attributed to Rubber Re- 
serve. This is now held at the lower 
figure. For 1945 the earlier figure 
ranged between 590 million and 640 mil- 
lion gallons, and is now held at the lower 
figure. A tolerance of 10 percent either 
up or down was allowed in these esti- 
mates by the division. 

Mr. Jeffers’ optimism on the number 
of tires to be available, and when, has 
not been shared altogether by certain 
others in Washington, as indicated by the 
flat contradiction issued officially by the 
Office of War Information (Elmer Davis) 
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not long ago. 





It may well be that Chem- 
ical Division also appraised the Rubber 
Program’s alcohol needs in the same light. 

Production this year has been running 
ahead of advance estimates. Early prod- 
uction estimates were 490 million gallons 
in 1943, which is now cut back to 470 
million, since certain construction projects 
will not be pushed as rapidly as originally 
planned. In 1944, alcohol production is 
estimated at 530 million gallons, not in- 
cluding any from new plants. 

A summary of the new plant situation 
shows plans approved for 3 in December, 
which will not be completed for some 
time; 5 for which sites were selected 
and operational bids invited, but which 
were scratched for the time being, re- 
cently; and 12 expansion projects ap- 
proved and in various stages of construc- 
tion. East Coast plants have not com- 
pleted converting operations to grain from 
molasses, but will, in the next few months. 
Meanwhile these are not operating at 
capacity. 

Regarding plant construction, it is not 
generally known that the deferment on 
five new plants has still to get by the 
final authority. While the Chemical Di- 
vision’s action apparently was assured of 
formal approval, the requirements report 
which will cover this action has not, at 
this writing, been submitted to the ap- 
propriate committee of WPB. 

Mr. Jeffers represents an important ele- 
ment of civilian supply—auto tires, or 
the hope for them—so can be sure of a 
hearing before the issue is settled. He 
was able, last winter, to get priority for 
rubber production apparatus, to the dis- 
gruntlement of the armed _ services. 
Whether his expectations on tires for 
everybody, soon, is realistic or not, he 
stands to benefit by the general trend 
toward more consideration of civilian 
needs. Accordingly, the alcohol production 
situation could be altered. 

Parenthetically, the present stockpile is 
largely grain alcohol, grain consumption 
for this purpose being set down at 135 
million bushels this year and 190 million 
in 1944. Alcohol production estimates 
must allow for availability of grain, or a 
change in molasses shipments. 

In appraising the industrial alcohol sit- 
uation, and the related controversies over 
synthetic rubber manufacture and octane 
gas requirements, as well as others widely 
publicized, civilian supply aspects should 
be given careful consideration. New em- 
phasis is being placed on civilian require- 
ments in all fields. This is a complete 
reversal of Washington procedure of the 
past year or more, but it is very evident. 


Civilian Requirements Gaining 
Joseph Weiner, former chief of the 
Civilian Supply division in WPB, and 
author of the much-discussed “bed-rock’ 
(Continued on page 650) 
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La “- 
In Niagara Falls the river and the land 
have combined in such a way as to cause 
wonder and admiration in the hearts of 
men. In a similar way, too, the river of 
humanity that has poured across our 
shores in the last three hundred years 
has combined with the land to shape a 
nation whose progress holds great fasci- 
nation for the rest of the world. Today 
it is seen as a stream of destiny which 
men of all countries may follow with 
hope and confidence. 

Like Niagara, America generates power 
as it goes forward. The energy inspired 
by its success under its free institutions 
is being transferred to other countries. 
The promise of safe and sound leader- 
ship in world affairs offered by this 
country is a source of courage to millions 
of people in lands where oppression 
rules. For with the natural and human 
resources of the U.S.A. working and 
fighting on the side of the oppressed, 

© wherever they are, America is now more 
: than ever before in its history a river 


of destiny which leads to security and 
happiness. 











We who work within sight and sound of Niagara 
Falls are devoting every ounce of our energies 
and facilities to speeding the flow of chemicals 
for Victory. 


CAUSTIC POTASH + CAUSTIC SODA 
PARA + CARBONATE OF POTASH 
LIQUID CHLORINE 





An Essential Part O; 


CAGE ALKALE COMPANY =~ 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Chemical Enterpris: 
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as it appeared in Business Week, March 13, 1943 
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with our spot stocks good, and additional supplies 
available, “S & W" Congo Gum is an important 
material. In addition to its many uses in protective 
coatings —where it has been a basic material for 
a number of years— Congo Gum is now finding 


“RESINS AND 


favor in new fields where its properties have sat- 


isfactorily replaced critical materials. cy THE WAR” : 


“S & W” Congo Gum is available in processed Pe THIS EN TIR E : 
form—pure, modified and esterified — manu- : pA IIIASE IC REAR 
factured by us to meet exacting specifications. - VOLUME 1s -DEDI- : 
For those users who are in a position to do ee trsss—C“‘(‘ 
their own processing, we have the raw type, oe CATED TO Ls : E 
graded as to color, hardness and cleanliness. oe 

Some of the more important uses for “’S & W” - WAR EFFO nd 
Congo Gum are:—  . 


PRINTING INKS EMULSIONS 
GENERAL UTILITY VEHICLES PRIMERS 
FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS CAMOUFLAGE PAINTS 
FLOOR VARNISHES TRAFFIC PAINTS 
NO-RUB POLISHES OTHER SPECIALIZED USES 


Samples and technical data available upon request 





60 East 42nd Street 
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What are Dresinates? 





ANS. : Dresinates* comprise a new group of soluble 
resinates with a “knack” for forming uniform, stable 
emulsions and for achieving many other interesting 

jobs. Dresinates are the sodium and potassium salts of 
modified rosins and have properties heretofore not exhibited 


by commercial resinates .. . low in cost, available in quantity. 


Can Dresinates help you? 








ANS. : Most certainly! If you make cutting oil bases, vegetable and animal 
oil emulsions, disinfectants, metal cleaning mixtures, industrial soaps, 

printing inks, wetting agent for pigments, precipitated metal resinates, 
pyrotechnics, or any one of a long list of products, the answer is YES! 
Because Dresinates have already demonstrated their ability to help produce 


improved quality at lower cost. 


Why are Dresinates important? 











ANS. : In addition to their initial economy, Dresinates save time, labor, 
and equipment costs. That’s because they are easily handled, 


quick-acting, really effective. What’s more, a little goes a long way. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Cut Costs—Increase Efficiency 
with 


DRESINATES 


HERCULES 
NEW INDUSTRIAL EMULSIFIER 










PM-80 
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Is Pluto the Last of the Planets? 


Nobody knows. It is dangerous to pre- 
dict a limit in any field of research or 
science. The very mysteries of space— 
substance—energy—life—are forever 
quickening the human impulse to new 
explorations. And yielding new 
discoveries! 

Take the energy we call power. Suc- 
cessively through its journey out of 
darkness, the world has seen power 
wrung from the muscles of man and 
beasts of burden; from winds, waterfalls, 
steam, electricity and chemistry. 

Momentous are the developments in 
the chemistry of petroleum. Even when 
it seemed that we had reached the last 


of its contributions to power which could 
be harnessed to do man’s bidding, new 
reactions and refinements have been 
perfected to heighten the usefulness of 
petroleum’s God-given elements. 


Badger engineering is in the thick of 
this progress—designing, building, im- 
proving and speeding equipment for the 
processing of both old and new products 
of the petroleum industry. Toward more 
power for planes, trucks, tanks and other 
war machinery, Badger is currently con- 
structing large and small plants for the 
production of high-octane gasoline. 


Also in Badger’s capable hands is the 
building of plants for the manufacture 


Chemical Industries 


of butadiene, toluol, alcohols, explosives, 
acetic acid, phthalic anhydride and other 
chemical products. 

From these stores of experience are 
coming still greater Badger facilities for 
helping industries to fight the battles of 
competition in the readjustment era 
which lies ahead. 


EB. Badger & SONS CO. 


BOSTON... .EST. 1841 


NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO ° LONDON 


Process Engineers and Constructors for the Chen 
ical, Petroleum and Petro-Chemical Industri 
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Many chemical plants have found non- 
critical St. Regis Multiwall Paper Bags 
highly satisfactory as containers for prod- 
ucts formerly shipped in steel drums or 
M i B E A 3) L E T @) wooden barrels. Easy to handle, compact 
in transit and storage, and affording com- 
H E L p Ze) U M E E T plete protection, rugged St. Regis Bags 
are dependable and economical. 
Immediate deliveries can be made of 
YOUR PAC "a Xey NTe3 bags, custom-built to meet your specific 
requirements. St. Regis engineers are 
available to study your operation and rec- 
-} Xe) BLEM ommend the type of bag and the most F 
economical packing and closing equip- 
ment. Pioneers in the industry, St. Regis 
has the widest experience in the manufac- 
ture of Multiwall Paper Bags and in the 
manufacture and installation of packing 
machines. The St. Regis System releases 
critical materials, and saves time and 
labor. 


The Multiwall Paper Bag is constructed of 
several independent walls of tough kraft 
paper fabricated in tube form, one within 
the other, so that each bears its share of the 
burden. The bag is custom-built: style, size, 
number of plies and weight of kraft paper 
and special sheets are determined by the 
weight, density, and physical characteris- 
tics of the product to be packed. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION - MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 230 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
OFFICES tN FRENCEPAL CITIES 
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Send for Your Sample Today 


Yes, Nuchar Active Carbon works like magic, making 
possible greater achievements in chemical processing. Its 
ability to remove impurities by adsorption is of considerable 
advantage to the chemical field. These impurities may be 
objectionable odors, colors or tastes, or as some impurity 
which may upset your normal operation. 

For example, activated carbon may adsorb certain im- 
purities which might retard crystallization or it may enable 
certain chemical reactions to go to further completion by the 
adsorption of certain compounds formed by the reaction. The 
possibilities for activated carbon in assisting modern purifi- 
cation methods are being realized more and more in the 
Chemical Field. 

So write today for a generous sample of Nuchar Activated da Other 

“ee ° ° CRT ther er 

Carbon, indicating the use for which it is intended. It has 
unlimited possibilities in the chemical process. maunye 
fans, pi 
fittings, 
mills, 1 


hundree 


process j 


Wri 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES 


DO: Fv 4 Ww 2 5.1 POU sk P PAPER COMPAN Y 
yx ie) oni AVENUE 35 V Meee rh ty 748 PUBLIC eoeek BLOG. 844 LEADER BL DG 
OH 
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NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO ILLINOIS PHILADELPHIA, PA. CLEVELAND 
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Other chemical stoneware products 
manufactured by “U.S.” include 
fans, pumps, suction filters, pipe, 
fittings, valves, coils, agitators, jar 
mills, laboratory equipment, and 
hundreds of other items for the 
process industries. 


Write for complete catalog. 





“U.S.” Chemical Stoneware pots, jars and tanks have been standard 
throughout the world for more than 75 years for the storage and mixing 
of acids, chemicals, drugs, food products, beverages, extracts, etc. 


Readily available, (many sizes and shapes can be shipped immediately 
from stock without priorities), “U.S.” Chemical Stoneware Mixing and 
Storage equipment offers these important advantages: 


@ One-piece construction, without joints or seams, for assured freedom 
from leakage. 

@ Capacities up to 600 gallons in standard or special shapes. 

@ Low in first cost with no maintenance or upkeep costs to consider. 

@ Non-contaminating to any solution. 

@ As easily cleaned as glass. 


@ Special bodies available for high-heat or to withstand severe thermal 
shock. 


IN CANADA: CHAMBERLAIN ENGINEERING, LTD., MONTREAL 


t 
AKRON, OHIO 








LMU 
FOR THE METAL INDUSTRY 





The metal industry is a large consumer of industrial 
chemicals for cleansing, in processing, for alloys, and 
many other uses. Quite naturally, the metal industry, 
like many others, looks to Stauffer for a dependable 
source of supply. 


Check over Stauffer’s long list of industrial chemicals, 
and when you are next in the market, try Stauffer first. 


STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


Borax Silicon Tetrachloride 
Boric Acid Sodium Hydrosulphide 
Carbon Bisulphide Stripper, Textile 
Carbon Tetrachloride *Sulphate of Alumina 
Caustic Soda Sulphur 

Citric Acid Sulphuric Acid 
Commercial Muriatic Acid Sulphur Chloride 
Commercial Nitric Acid *Superphosphate 


*Copperas Tartaric Acid 
Cream of Tartar Tartar Emetic 


Liquid Chlorine Titanium Tetrachloride 


(* Items marked with star are sold on West Coast only) 


a 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
624 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


550 South Flower Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
424 Ohio Bldg., Akron, O.—Apopka, Fla. 
North Portland, Oregon—Houston, Texas 
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JUST OFF PRESS! 


Valuable 24-page copyrighted report featuring results of 3-year laboratory study. 
Covers detergency, suds value, solubility tests on white soaps, laundry bar soaps, 
and powdered soaps. Supply limited. MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 


992 Market Street + Wilmington, Delaware 


Please mail me FREE copy of your new 24-page report: ROSEN—ITS PLACE IN SOAP. 
Name 
Firm 
Street 


City 
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ARE ONLY THE 


BEGINNING 
* 


NOW IN PRODUCTION: = Nitromethane Nitroethane 1-Nitrop — Nitropropane 
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The Nitroparaffins are starting materials for synthesizing literally thou- 
sands of new chemicals. Those now in commercial production have 
proved valuable to the war... they are the first trickle of a mighty stream 
of new discoveries coming from Nitroparaffin chemistry. 


Although today’s output of the NP’s and their derivatives is limited, 
it is paving the way for large-scale production and lower costs. 


Have you investigated how the NP’s may answer your particular 
needs? We will gladly send you samples on request. 


COUWUU LG UREN O) ANY NS 
Corpornlion 


17 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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EXAMINE 


—they indicate a few of the divergent avenues of research in which work is being done 
with the Nitroparaffins. 





Nitro Olefins of interest for chemical synthesis can be prepared from the nitro esters: 


CH ,;CH,CHNO,CH,OH + CH;COOH > CH;CH,CHNO,CH,00CCH; (1) + H,0 bem” 
2-nitro-l-butanol 2-nitro butyl acetate e 
2(1) + Na,CO; > 2CH;CH,CNO, =CH, + 2NaQOOCCH; + CO, + H;O0 


2-nitro-l-butene 


Methazonie Acid is obtained from Nitromethane treated with strong alkali: 











O 
oa 
2CH;NO, + NaOH > CHCH N-ONa (1) + 2H,0 
NOH 
Sodium methazonate 
LO 
———- CHCH = N-OH + NaQH 

















NOH 


Methazonie acid 





Further treatment of methazonic acid with strong alkali produces the corresponding 
salt of nitro acetic acid: 


O 
A 
CHCH=N-OH + NaOH > NaOOCCH, NO? + NH 


i 
NOH Sodium nitro acetate 






















The Nitroparaffin derivative Hydroxylamine* reacted with diacetyImonoxime gives the 
important analytical reagent, Dimethylglyoxime: 


CH;COC,H; + HNO, > CH;C=NOH (1) + HO 
methyl ethyl CHC —~0 
ketone 


Diacetylmonoxime 
CH;C = NOH 4 
CH;C = NOH 


Dimethylglyoxime 


(1) - NH,OH > 


*Supplied in the form of its salts—the sulfate, acid sulfate, and chloride. 






The versatility of the Nitroparaffins is in- 
dicated by the foregoing reactions taken 
from the technical and patent literature. 
Kor more complete information write tor 
a copy of ““The Nitroparatfins— New 
Worlds for Chemical Exploration.”’ 
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HEXAMETHY LENETETRAMINE 


FORM ALDEHYDE 
U. S. P. Solution 


37°% by weight ° 40°% by volume 


PARAFORM ALDEHYDE 


PENT AERYT HRITOL 
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CHLORIDE. 


A bombardier spreads havoc 
with a direct hit. Among the 
factors in his success is the 
motor fuel that gives him 
speed and range. As exacting as the specifica- 
tions for modern aviation fuel are those for the 
chemicals that help produce it, among them 
Aluminum Chloride—one of more than ninety 


HOOKER CHEMICALS 


Aluminum Chloride is a busy chemical. From 
the man’s world of war, 





Busy Chemicals for the War and After 






ARMS today... CHARMS tomorrow 


It is essential, too, in other fields,—as in syn- 
thetic rubber, medicines, pharmaceuticals, 
lubricants and perfumes. 

In war and peace, members of the HOOKER 
technical staff constantly seek to extend the 
usefulness of their products to new fields. 
This future-probing research often reveals 
important applications not previously con- 
sidered. Such findings, pooled with the think- 
ing of others — perhaps your own — can be 
invaluable to you in the days to come. 
HOOKER weicomes con- 





its use extends to the HOOKER sultation on plans for 
feminine realm as an im- ALUMINUM CHLORIDE—ANHYDROUS post-victory product de- 
portant factor in the pro- AICIs velopment and on pres- 


duction of dyes which 
heighten the charm of 
many an American 
beauty. 





Hooker Specifications : 
DESCRIPTION: Light gray colored solid. 
SIZE:Coarse—Caught on a No. 4 screen and largest 

lump not over 1 inch. 
Fine — Practically all passes No. 20 screen. 


PURITY: Aluminum Chloride ; 
Heat of Solution, 550 small calories/gram, min. 


ent priority needs for 
busy chemicals. It’s never 
too early to tackle 
tomorrow. 


99% min. 








HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


New York City 


HOOKER CHEMICALS 





Tacoma, Wash. 
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emis Multiwall Paper Bags 


ARE HIGH IN STRENGTH... LOW IN COST 


If you’re looking for immediate delivery of 
low-cost shipping bags with extra strength 
to deliver your product safely to the job, let 
us hear from you. 


Bemis Multiwall Bags have what it takes in 
your industry. They reduce shipping and 
handling damage because Bemis specifications 
for paper strength exceed, not just equal, 
Consolidated Freight Classification require- 
ments. This extra strength keeps your produc- 


tion line moving, too, by reducing breakage. 


Bemis Multiwall Paper Bag factories are lo- 
cated strategically to give you quick service. 
On unusually large orders or in an emergency 
more than one plant will go into production 
for you if necessary. 


Why not talk over your multiwall bag needs 
with us? Let us show you what we honestly 
believe is the best multiwall bag built. Let us 
prove that Bemis service is unexcelled. 






























































Pry 
Molecular 
Melting P 
Boiling P. 
Specific G 
State: Liq 
Solubility 
boilir 
with 
Available 


East Pepperell, Mass. « Peoria, Ill. » San Francisco, Calif. 











Wilmington, Calif. + St. Helens, Oregon MUL Tiw vg mi K THE B 
Whether PER B EMIs 
J eOMlS Bp — Or meproblem ceil AG E P ER T 
Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn J BAG’ Indianapolis « Kansas City Often 4°" Bemis aa Storage of bags, Pack 
Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago 1 COmpant Los Angeles « Louisville « Mem- Toduction © en Gua i yours fc 'PPing the 
Denver ¢ Detroit e Houston “ phis e Minneapolis « New and ut ion & users Nene asking 
Orleans « New York City ¢ Norfolk e« Oklahoma City « Omaha « St. Louis in th Pack, Increase 
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Salina « Salt Lake City « Seattle e« Wichita 
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KOPPERS wv, 
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Yh, , phe high water-solubility and the boiling 
MICS. point of alpha-picoline recommend it for 
many solvent uses in place of more expensive solvents, 
particularly where the use of a pure compound will re- 
duce costs in comparison with wide boiling ranges of 
unknown compositions. Its use is suggested in the 
synthesis of alkaloids, pharmaceuticals and other or- 
ganic compounds. Also as a starting material in the 
manufacture of rubber accelerators and anti-oxidants. 








Proporlios (Pure Compound) 


NE bv ice canned es exaauie 93 
NN oi in baw an dwilevdeus weed hs —69.9°C. 
NS cilékubhss sday wt wae G¥ en wes 128°C. 
Seem Coeavity at 15°/4°C. .. 6.6.5. 05 s0ees 0.950 


State: Liquid 


Solubility: Very soluble in water and forms constant 
boiling mixture with it. Completely miscible 
with alcohol and with ethyl ether. 


Available as 2° alpha picoline. 


Koppers will also be glad to submit samples and 
prices on beta and gamma picolines and other tar 
bases, including 2° and denaturing pyridine, lutidines, 
quinoline and higher-boiling bases. 

Koppers also supplies to the chemical industry: Tar 
acids, naphthalene, creosote, industrial pitches; coal 
for steam and for processing; coke for metallurgical 
use and for heating; coal processing systems; gas 
plants; gas purification systems; gas holders; valves; 
time cycle controls; anti-corrosive alloys; Fast’s self- 
aligning couplings; piston rings for compressors, 
pumps, and steam and diesel engines; pressure-treated 
timber for damp and humid locations; coal tar roofing, 
waterproofing, dampproofing, industrial pitches.— 
Koppers Company and Affiliates, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





KOPPERS 





(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 
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A *10 Word that gets down to Brass Tacks 


No, synergism is not a new word. It is an old word, with the 


basic meaning— 


“forces working together to produce a whole 
greater than the sum of the parts.” 


Lately it has developed 


an industrial connotation of “‘minds stimulating each other 


to create more than the sum total of the ideas expressed.” 


YNERGISTIC thinking is the next step beyond co- 
i. operation—the creative step that evolves better 
methods, more effective processes, new materials, faster 
production, finer products. It has worked miracles in 


war production. 


But synergism is not confined to huge achievement. On 
the contrary, synergistic thinking is responsible for the 
little creations that pave the way for bigger accomplish- 
ment. Wherever you find minds stimulating each other 
to action, there you will find progressive steps—big or 
little. 


Sometimes it takes the form of a crude, but functioning 
apparatus—a rough sketch—an immature product. It is 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington Del. 


SCRE ee: See Qs e SAS Hon ASS WI 
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as likely to be the brain-child of skilled workmen as of 
Ph.D’s. Perhaps it developed from a discussion across a 
desk or around a machine. But always it represents the 
impact of minds 
creative result. 


“clicking” together for a_ practical 


Industry—from top to bottom—is learning that syner- 
gism speeds progress, raises standards. The war is a good 
teacher. Here at Atlas, we have practiced synergism in 
our spheres of chemical production to gain some notable 
results in collaboration with our customers. We would 
like to show you what synergistic thinking may accom- 
plish for any problems of yours that may lie within 


our scope. 
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CHEMICAL EXACTNESS helps build a new industry 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


CD This year, the nation plans to produce 1,100,000 tons of synthetic rubber for the 
. war effort. 


This vast new industry—created out of the exigencies of wartimes—is a result of 


the alertness of American science and research workers. 





In the near future, chemists expect to produce synthetic rubber for many uses with 





qualities far superior to nature’s product. Tires, for instance, will give 100,000 
miles or more of trouble-free service. 


Baker is playing its important part in contributing chemicals to exacting specifications, for 


use in various types of synthetic rubber production. Here, chemical exactness is demanded. 


This is only one of many instances where measured purity, as exemplified by Baker Chem- 
icals, has increased efficiency in today’s forward march of industry. 


Baker’s Chemicals (purity by the ton) have been supplied to many manufacturing concerns 
for the manufacture or processing of many products. 





If you have special chemical requirements for war-production products, 
we invite you to discuss your needs in confidence with Baker. 


J.T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 


























Penn Salt Liquid Caustic Soda 
is shipped in tank cars specially 
designed for speedier, safer unload- 
ing. These modern 8000-gallon tank 
cars have a protective lining, are 
insulated and are equipped with 
caustic resistant valves and inte- 
rior fittings. They can be quickly 


and completely emptied—no 


wasted caustic, no lost time. 


Caustic 
. 9oda 


SHIPMENTS 


QUICK 





HANDLING 








aanyr 
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PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


WYANDOTTE MICHICAB 


Penn Salt Caustic Soda is sup- 
plied as 50% and 72-73% solutions 
in tank car quantities; as a solid 
in 750 lb. drums; or in flake form 


in 400 lb. and 125 lb. drums. 


Our technical staff is at your 
service for help with handling 
problems. Write for complete 


information. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MANUW/FALK TURING CO/M PANY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO ® ST. LOUIS * PITTSBURGH * WYANDOTTE * TACOMA 
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Interesting Compounds 


that can be supplied now 





in limited commercial quantities 








. as commercially supplied, is a 40 to 41 per cent solution of the 


hydroxide in water and methanol. It is a strong base approaching 


TTETRAETHANOLAMMONIUM the fixed alkalies in alkalinity. Although its water solutions are 
HYDROXIDE stable at ordinary temperatures, they decompose on heating to 


form weakly basic polyethanolamines. Thus it has value where it 


N(C,H,OH),OH is desirable to destroy a strong base that has been useful at lower 


temperatures. It is an excellent solvent for certain types of dyes, 
but is not a solvent for cellulose. 





DIETHYL “CELLOSOLVE” 
C.H;OCH.CH,OC.H- 


.. is a colorless medium-boiling (121.4°C.) liquid with a slight 
ethereal odor. Since it dissolves both oils and water, it is an excel- 
lent mutual solvent. It is a solvent for nitrocellulose, and this 
solubility is increased by the presence of alcohol. In colloidal 
systems, such as detergents or wetting agents of limited water 
solubility, it permits dilution with water with less tendency to 
gel or cloud. A stable compound, it may be used as an inert re- 


action medium. 








METHYLDIETHANOLAMINE 


. is an amine-odored, colorless liquid, miscible with water and 
benzene. It is suggested as an intermediate in the manufacture of 


textile auxiliaries, insecticides, emulsifying agents, and corrosion 


CH;N(C,H,OH)>» inhibitors. It shows some evidence of selective action in the ab- 


sorption-of acidic gases. Its physical properties include boiling 


point (at 4mm.), 121°C, and equivalent weight, 119. 
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PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


The booklet “Chemicals Available in Research Quantities” 
describes more than 30 new chemicals now available for research 
study. Write for a copy. 





For information concerning the use of these chemicals, address: 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Jnit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
Unit of l Carbid d Cart Cory t 


30 East 42nd Street UCC) New York, N. Y. 
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For vour convenience, the 32-page 
booklet illustrated above contains 
a representative list of the com- 
modities Harshaw has been sup- 
plying, together with the addresses 
and phone numbers of Harshaw 
branches and representatives. 
Copies are free for the asking. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


z 


hing 


-\ARIETY 


Because Harshaw is supplying hundreds of different chemicals for hun- 
dreds of industries, many purchasing agents, chemists and other buyers 
of chemicals who are familiar with our facilities and services are saving 
valuable time these two ways: 

1. They are saving time—and you can too—by contacting Harshaw first 
when starting to search for a particular kind or grade of chemical. You'll 
find Harshaw’s extremely wide selection includes hundreds of commonly- 
used chemicals as well as those which are frequently considered special- 
ties. If, by chance, Harshaw can’t supply the ones you want, very prob- 
ably we may be able to tell you who can. 


2. When you are in a hurry for a pound of chemicals to run a laboratory 
test, or for a carload of chemicals to use in your production, you can 
depend on Harshaw to save time by expediting your order—all the way 
to your dock, if necessary. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL <o. 


1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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METAL shortage calls 
for metal saving —adding longer 
life to what you have. PQ Sili- 
cates fit into your conservation 
program by helping in these 


important ways: 


Cleaning: Equipment of all sorts 
made of aluminum, tin, copper 
or some alloy metals, soft metal 
parts are cleaned safely with PQ 
Silicate Detergents. 


Corrosion Inhibitor: Water Pipes: 
PQ Silicates protect iron and gal- 
vanized pipe. Process applicable 


SILICATES 


for industrial or municipal sys- 
tems, for hot or cold water lines. 
Salt Brine Lines: Corrosion of 
steel pipe, carrying oil well 
brines, prevented by PQ Silicate 
treatment. 


Castings: Porous metal castings can 
often be salvaged by immersion 
in dilute PQ Silicate or by pump- 
ing the silicate under pressure. 


Present your problem to us. 
We're ready to help you to solve 
it by suggesting the proper 
grade of silicate to use and how 
to apply it. Request Bulletin 17-1. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


Established 1831 .... General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S. Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: Engineering Bldg. Sold in Canada by National Silicates Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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We don't know WHEN we'll win this war but we all know that we SHALL 
win! Then we must all be ready to go into new fields and produce better 
things than the world has ever had. 

PLASTICS on fabric bases may be an important part of the new 
economy—for building material, home equipment, furniture, aviation 
parts, electrical apparatus and for things not yet designed. 

To plastic manufacturers we offer 25,000 fabrics for test and experi- 
ment. We represent twenty mills and maintain the finest textile research 
laboratories. We distribute industrial fabrics, garment fabrics, aeronavu- 
tical fabrics, drapery fabrics and many specialties. 

We are prepared to work with plastic manufacturers who are experi- 
menting with fabric bases for their products. 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY e 65 Worth St., New York 
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POTTERY 
IN ANCIENT PERSIA 


The Rhages pottery bowl reveals a massing of 
color to obtain brilliant harmonious effects, 
expressing the spirit of Omar Khayyam in color 
harmony as rich as the barbaric splendor of 
Baghdad itself. 

Much of the famous 13th Century “Rhages 
Pottery” had a transparent luster or thin metal- 
lic film added after the vessel had been glazed. 
This luster gave the surface a beautiful change- 
able iridescence which, with its simple but color- 
ful design and true metallic ring makes it easy 


to distinguish from other pottery masterpieces. ef 
5 




















SERVING 

















AMEGACCED OF POTTERY 


Like Persian masterpieces of pottery, there can be mo hazardous leaking; 
General Ceramics Chemical Stone- third, longer lasting stoneware equip- 
ware, when tapped with a hammer, ment, for, once installed, General 
will resound with a bell-like tone, | Ceramics Stoneware lasts indefinitely; 


FIG. 55 
CONDENSATION 


showing its high quality. This test 
is not nearly as convincing, however, 
as the acid test to which General Cera- 
mics products may be submitted with 
complete confidence. They are not 
merely acid resistant but acid proof 
throughout. This, in use, means first, 
the elimination of product contami- 
nation; second, greater protection of 


plant personnel and property because 


and fourth, its hard glazed surface 
makes General Ceramics Stoneware 
easy to keep clean. 

Included in General Ceramics 
Chemical Stoneware for industrial use 
are acid proof pipe, valves, fittings, 
kettles, jars, pots, pumps, exhausters, 
coolers, condensers, acid elevators, 
towers, filtering equipment and 
tourills, 


Other products include Steatite Insulators made by 


— General Ceramics & Steatite Carp., Keasbey, N. J. 


CHEMICAL STONEWARE DIV. 
KEASBEY ° NEW JERSEY 
@ 3811 
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XOW INDE 
HEMICALS¢ 


SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY FOR HALF A CENTURY 


Through the years Dow has established a repu- 
tation as a primary chemical supplier for 
American industry. An unbroken research pro- 
gram, extending over more than fifty years, 
has developed new and improved processes 
for producing dependable chemicals in huge 
quantities at low cost. 


So fruitful have been the results of this pro- 
gram that Dow is now producing more than 
500 indispensable chemical products . . . more 
than 40%" of its present production volume is 
_ comprised of heavy industrial chemicals. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Chicago « St. Lovis « Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 











KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE BALL 


The future is shaping up fast. 


It takes no satin turban or fortune-teller’s cards 
to see the coming events in tomorrow’s crystal. 
They’re with us already . . . more clearly defined 
with each new technological development, each new 
advance on the industrial front. 

What these events will mean to you is equally 
plain. Radical departures in materials, methods, 
markets. Perhaps an entirely different approach 


to outgrown products, in order that they may meet 
post-war needs. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation consolidates the resources 
and facilities of Michigan Alkali Company and The J. B. Ford 


Company to better serve the nation’s war and post-war needs. 


Wyandotte men . . . with a mind ahead of the 
job at hand . .. are ready to help you take up the 
challenge that peace will bring. Experience in fur- 
nishing basic chemicals to half a hundred industries 
has gained them a bird’s-eye view of business trends, 
an all-over picture which fits the pieces together, 
points up those destined to affect your plans. 


Would such full-vision be useful to you? Then 
our technical staff is at your command. Wyandotte, 
though working ’round the clock to supply Victory’s 
urgent demands, is never too busy to be of service. 


yandotte 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CiTIES 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION ¢ MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION e« WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


SODA ASH e¢ CAUSTIC SODA e¢ CHLORINE ¢ BICARBONATE OF SODA e CALCIUM CARBONATE e 
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ercules Resins has been developed to do a specific job 
1 characteristics cover 4 wide ranges all share the same 
1 Hercules qualities of uniformity, stability, economy- 


Distinctive Features 
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The Silicate demands of our 
war industries of course 
deserve and receive first 
consideration today. 

YOU can help the manu- 
facturer and yourself by 
anticipating your Silicate 
requirements as far in ad- 


vance as possible. 


Won't you 
Cooperate? 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY « Standard Silicate Division 


Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


MARSEILLES, ILLINOIS - DALLAS, TEXAS General Offices - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Nip that lost its Sting 


They’re both jungle killers . . . the Nip of the Rising Sun 
and the ‘“‘nip”’ of Anopheles. In striking power, Anopheles is 
by far the deadlier, for her bite can immobilize whole armies. 
She is the mosquito that carries malaria, and her annual 
score is about 3,500,000 lives! 


Being cut off from our Far Eastern source of quinine might 
have had disastrous results. But American scientists sup- 
plied the answer promptly—new synthetic anti-malarials 
that pack a knock-out wallop. 


From domestically available raw materials, Sharples now 
supplies one of the vital chemicals required for the synthesis 
of these life-saving drugs. And just as Sharples production 
reaches out to the steaming jungles of the tropics, other 
Sharples Chemicals serve in the rubber industry . . . in steel, 
and explosives ...in plastics, petroleum, agriculture, mining, 
photography. Sharples Research—geared to the urgent de- 
mands of war today—will be ready to meet the peacetime 
industrial needs of tomorrow. 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS AT WAR 


AMYL ALCOHOLS + AMYL ACETATE 
AMYL PHENOLS AND DERIVATIVES 
ALKYLAMINES AND DERIVATIVES 
ALKYLAMINOETHANOLS 
ETHYL ANILINE - CHLOROPENTANES 
AMYL NAPHTHALENES 
AMYL MERCAPTAN 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS Ive. 


Philadelphia Chicago New York 


BUY WAR BONDS ..-REGULARLY! 











SHARPLES SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS 








PENTASOL (AMYL ALCOHOLS) 
PENT-ACETATE (AMYL ACETATE ) 
PENTALARM (AMYL MERCAPTAN ) 
AMINE (CRUDE( BUTYL UREA ) 
APHEN (p-tert-AMYL PHENO 













o-AM ENOL 
AMYLAMINES ETHYLAMINES 
DIETHYLA MINOETHANOL 
ETHYL ETH ETHANOLAMINES 


AMYL NAPHT 
MIXED AMYL C 
n-BUTYL CHL 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANT: WYANDOTITE, MICH. 
Sales Offices 
New York Chicago Salt Lake City 
West Coast: MARTIN, HOYT & MILNE, INC., Los Angeles . . San Francisco . . Seattle 


AMYL BENZENES 
DIAMYL SULFIDE 
MIXED AMYLENES 


SHARPLES 


TRADE 


VW 
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The case of the 


PEPPERMINT 
CANDY 








An answer to the question: - 


“What Is Activated Carbon?” 


Because activated carbon is so different from 
most materials used in the chemical industry, 
we are often asked “Just what 7s activated 
carbon?” 


A full explanation of this highly specialized 
subject would involve going deeply into tech- 
nical details. For the busy executive, what 
activated carbon does is more important and 
that can be illustrated very simply. 


In a glass of water, dissolve a few pieces of pep- 
permint candy. Filter the solution through filter 
paper. Note that filtration alone does not remove 
either the color or the flavor. Now add half a 
teaspoonful of Darco Activated Carbon to the 
solution. Stir for five minutes. . . then filter 
out the carbon. Both color and flavor have been 
removed, although the sweet taste of sugar 
remains. 


This simple experiment parallels the job of 
purification that Darco does for sugar refiners: 
it removes extraneous ingredients, allows pure 
sugar to remain. Darco is doing a similar job for 
many another chemical industry—in many 
cases eliminating a costly, time consuming 
recrystallization or redistillation. Time and 
money saved, and purer products, are vital in 
the war production program—and will be vital 
also in the post-war competition. 


By aiding processing, Darco is actively help- 
ing chemical sales. In discussing Darco with 
your technical staff, ask them to write for the 
informative booklet on ‘‘ Counter - Current 
Treatment with Activated Carbon.’’ It’s free. 


DARCO 


CORPORATION 


60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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To Protect Your Chemicals from Phys- 
ical Changes. Chase supplies special combina- 
tions of fabrics, paper, and proofing compounds, 
designed to give essential protection against moist 
air, dry air, or foreign odor, whatever the nature 
of your product. 


To Protect Your Product from Chem- 
ical Changes. Chase provides package protec- 
tion designed especially to resist chemical changes 
in your product due to package contamination or 
outside influences such as varying humidities and 
impurities encountered in shipping and storing. 


Mail this Coupon for 


Department I 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Hlinois 
Please send us your Ana- 
lytical Questionnaire and 
full information about your COMPANY —-—____ 
chemical bags. We under- 
stand this docs not oblige us 
to buy. ADDRESS ———_________ 


FREE QUESTIONNAIRE 


CHASE 


CHEMICAL 


with the 


Thiplesenm 


that really HOLDS! 


To Withstand Abuse and Re-Use. Chase 
Lined and Combined Bags are unusually strong 
and tough. They are not only insurance against 
loss by breakage but more than a one-trip pack- 
age to give insurance against increasing package 
shortages. 


To Meet Over-Seas Packaging Require- 
ments. Chase supplies super-constructed pack- 
ages for Army, Navy, and Lend-Lease shipments 
requiring sewed and cemented seams to protect 
a multitude of products against outside contami- 
nation. 


Mail the coupon at the 
bottom for free Ana- 
lytical Questionnaire 
that helps our research 
specialists solve your 
specific problem. No ob- 
ligation, of course. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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_for Malmstrom’s Nimco Brand of 


Reais and Common DIEGRAS 


18 ...for BXMCls bibs Nw Quality 


without Paying a Premium Price 





G ... for GRAN ID Results in a Wide 


Variety of Industrial Usages 


... for IRJE GIS AIR Clgt that Has i ie 


Low MOISTURE 
Made Nimco Degras 9 Ways Better 


LOW ASH CONTENT 
ja ... for Low INS lal and Moisture 


.MINIMUM ODOR 
. CONTROLLED COLOR 
Content plus Controlled Color 


UNIFORM QUALITY 
~UNIFORM TEXTURE 
- CONTROLLED VISCOSITY 
- CONTROLLED MELTING POINT 
- AVAILABLE TO ANY 


Oeece.e 
America’s SPECIFICATION 
No.1 Choice: 

...for Availability to Any | Because It's 


SPRCIFICATION [setter 


BETTER Sey’ 


on ouMk wn 
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am “ae DEGRAS + Neutral and Common * WOOL GREASES 
arges: 
Suppliers of LANOLIN « Anhydrous U.S.P.*Hydrous U.S.P.* Absorption Base* Technical 


147 LOMBARDY STREET ¢ BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


STOCKS CARRIED IN CHICAGO e KANSAS CEIY oe MINNEAPOLES 
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THEM GREMLINS 


can’t get at food or munitions packed in 


4 STEEL CONTAINERS 





Bacteria 
Fungus 
Fumes and Odors 
Vermin 
Heat and Cold 
Moisture 
ee — Dust and Dirt 
cons Aine _ ain ' Rough Handling 














made by an old company 
with a NEW NAME— 


Operating under the some man- 
agement installed by the Inland 
Steel Company several years ago. 


INLAND STEEL ale CONTAINER CO. 
Formerly WILSON & BENNETT /{ pea : \\) MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
6532 S. MENARD AVE. JJ222“ | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Plants at Chicago—Jersey City— Wee, New Orleans—Richmond, Calif. 


all principal cities 


Vom 
CONTAINER ~~ SPECIALISTS 


AiCHmOns CALIF 
Sales offices in CHICAGO 
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Unique 
tiv Propeiilis and FByformance 


NATIONAL 4ND KARBATE 


TRADE-MARK TRADE-MARK 


CARBON AND GRAPHITE PRODUCTS 


are being used successfully in a wide range of important applications in the 
mechanical, electrical and process industries because of the many advantages 
offered by their unique combination of physical and chemical properties. 


® Resistance to severe thermal shock. ® Low rate of heat transfer (Carbon 
® No deformation at high tempera- and Carbon Base “Karbate 
tures. products). 
®@ Not wet by molten metals no ® Good electrical conductivity. 
sticking. ® Self-lubricating. 
® Mechanical strength maintained at 
high temperatures. 
N : : : ® Available in highly permeable (Por- 
® No reaction with most acids, a gniy | Ci 
alkalies and scbvcuts ous Carbon and Graphite) grades. 


® Available in impervious grades. 


© Low thermal expansion. ® Easily and accurately machined 
® High rate of heat transfer (Graphite and fabricated. 
and Graphite Base “Karbate ® Molded and extruded in special 
products). shapes when quantity justifies. 








Carbon and graphite materials are available in the form of: 

Brick, Blocks, Beams, Plates, Flat or Hollow Tile, 

Slabs, Pipe, Tubes, Rods, Cylinders, Cement, Paste. 
A variety of sizes permits fabrication of all types of equipment from small 
intricate parts to huge all-carbon structures. 


sonventional design has been improved and simplified new design made 
possible by the use of “National” and “Karbate” carbon and graphite 
products. Following are some of the more important applications: 


Heat Exchangers ...Towers and Tower Equipment... Raschig Rings and 
other Tower Packings... Pipe, Valves and Fittings... Tanks, Tank Linings 
and Miscellaneous Containers... Filter and Diffuser Elements... Packing, 
Piston and Seal Rings... Bearings ... Molds, Mold Plugs, Inserts and Stools 
..- Ground Anodes... Welding Electrodes, Rods, Plates and Paste .. . Brushes 
and Contacts... Miscellaneous Electrical and Chemical Specialties. 


a P-Waked, FU amer-V a-2el, mere? 17-0) B Oa, Lon 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


CARBON SALES DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
General Offices: 30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
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THIS AD IS APPEARING IN THE 
MAY McCALL’'S and PARENT'S 
MAGAZINES. (44% MILLION 
MORE CIRCULATION!) 





RETAILERS ARE CASHING IN 
ON CONSERVATION 


Grocers throughout the country are writing 
Owens-Illinois for a special new leaflet showing 
them how to open a “Conservation Department.” 
Shown are several displays that have increased 
sales of household items in Duraglas containers 
as high as 161.1% over previous weeks. 

The ad shown above from McCall’s and 
Parent’s has been merchandised to grocers 
through advertising in April and May issues of 
Progressive Grocer, Chain Store Age, Super Market 
Merchandising, Grocer’s Digest, The Plee-Zing 
Answer, National Grocer’s Bulletin, The Coopera- 
tive Merchandiser, and Red and White Hy-Lites. 











S$ GLASS 


g:ALLINO! 


This ad was in 
THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 
November 21, 1942 
(Circulation 31 Million) 


en 
comiainer 


jo the ob betters 


to ope” 


This ad was in 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
February, 1943 
(Circulation 4 Million) 


Dramatic Sswraglas Advertising 


Tells Her What to Buy For 


HOUSEHOLD 
CONSERVATION 


a) 
today ‘ 


Duraglas advertising in national magazines reminds 
women of the practical patriotism of conservation. It 
tells them how to buy household helps conveniently and 
economically—in handy Duraglas containers. 


Mrs. America is looking for your product in Duraglas 
containers today. For the name “Duraglas” on the con- 
tainer convinces her that the manufacturer insists on 
the best of everything, including the package. 


This confidence in Duraglas containers, established 
now by many manufacturers, will draw dividends for 
their foresight tomorrow as women learn more and 
more to see what they buy—in Duraglas containers. 


SILLINOI 


GLASS COMPANY TOLEDO, OHIO ¢ 


oom tea 5 1-V AE SD t&-¥ € | O Rabe 4 © F CONTAINERS 
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Vitamins for Victory 


@ In all wars since history began disease has been the cause 
of more casualties, both military and civilian, than the 
weapons of the enemy. During the last World War it began 
to be recognized that some of these diseases, such as scurvy, 
were caused by a definite deficiency of some essential ingre- 
dient in the diet while others probably spread because of 
lowered resistance of the population due to this and other 
dietary lacks. Because of their relationship to life, these 
essentials were termed vitamins. Since practically nothing 
was known about them at the time, little could be done to- 
ward correcting these deficiencies. 


Since then science has made tremendous strides in the 
chemistry of vitamins. The structure of most of those isolated 
has been determined and methods for synthesizing many of 
them developed. 


The nations of the world have not been slow to recognize 


the importance of the vitamins. In her rearmament pro- 
gram Germany included factories for their production along 
with those for manufacturing guns, explosives and other 


munitions of war. One important ingredient in the emer- 
gency ration of the German parachute troops has been tablets 
of synthetic Ascorbic Acid (vitamin C). Our own Govern- 


ment has also recognized the importance of this vitamin and 
has included a product containing synthetic Ascorbic Acid 
in the ration of our Armed Forces. 


The United States and the British Empire have also in- 
cluded the maintenance of civilian health and morale in 
their war plans. Enriched flours and breads, to which a num- 
ber of the vitamins together with certain minerals have been 
added, have received official sanction. This development has 
been hampered by an insufficient supply of one of the vita- 
min ingredients — Riboflavin (vitamin B.). 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. has been one of the largest pro- 
ducers of Ascorbic Acid (vitamin C) for several years. There 
has been a continual increase in our production of this syn- 
thetic vitamin and plans are now in the process of consum- 
mation which will still further enlarge our productive 
facilities. 

After a research program of several years, the production 
of Riboflavin (vitamin B.) was started by our Company in 
1940. At the present time we are bending every effort to- 
ward a great increase in the size of our productive facilities 
in order to assist in supplying the large quantities of this 
essential vitamin which are needed. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS ¢ ESTABLISHED 1849 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK e 444 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TAM Zircon crucibles are finding wide application for 
various high temperature applications up to 3500° in 
non-ferrous melting such as aluminum, platinum, etc. 
These Zircon crucibles not only resist various acid and 
alloy reactions, but due to the straight line expansion 
coefficient of Zircon, exhibit exceptionally good heat 
shock properties. Refractory bonds consisting of other 
compounds are not necessary in the manufacture of 
TAM Zircon crucibles thereby assuring the user of a 


pure Zircon product. 


TAM small crucibles and shapes of semi-vitreous Zirco- 
nium oxide are manufactured for use in quartz fusions 
and high temperature applications up to 4500° F. 


TITANIUM 


ALLOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


An experienced staff of field engineers, located in vari- 
ous parts of the country, are available for consultations 
without obligation. Write. 





TAM PRODUCTS INCLUDE 
Zircon bricks, special shapes and crucibles... Zircon in- 
sulating refractories...Zircon ramming mixes, cements 
and grog... Zircon milled and granular... Electrically 
Fused Zirconium Oxide Refractories...Electrically Fused 
Zirconium Oxide cements and ramming mixes... Elec- 
trically Fused Zirconium Oxide in various mesh sizes. 


FE A IM 7 
ZIRCONIUM *, TITANIUM 
PRODUCTS _ 
Registered WW U.S. Pat. Of, 

















FOR VICTORY 
Buy 
U. S. War 
Bonds and 
Stamps 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., U.S. A. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Representatives for the Pacific Coast States: L. H. BUTCHER COMPANY, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattie 


Representatives for Europe: UNION OXIDE & CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., Plantation House, Fenchurch St., London, E. C., Eng. 
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YEARS OF WEAR 
measured in minutes! 


ABRASION MACHINE 
ACCELERATES WEAR 


Unlike most abrasion tests, this machine 
actually determines the wear of one fab- 
ric against another fabric. By “wearing 
out” both treated and untreated s samples, 
the Rohm & Haas Textile Laboratories 
find the best finish to improve a fabric’s 
wearing qualities . . . the most durable 
type of finish for each particular fabric. 

Special textile finishes that have 
doubled, even tr ipled, wear resistance 
have aire ady been developed in these 
labo ratories. 


TRITON, RHOTEX, DEGOMMA, RHO 


-ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


DON’T GIVE UP 
UNTIL WE DO 
Our modern research laboratories are 
complete with all types of specialized 
equipment for the testing and checking 
of every mill operation . . . all types of 
textile fabrics. When no standard labo- 
ratory machine is available, Rohm & 
Haas research men develop devices to 
accomplish the needed test. 

From the initial development of a new 
product to the final plant processing of 
finished goods, the Rohm & Haas Tex- 
tile Laboratories are ready to help you. 


LEX, RHONITE, PROTOLIN, FORMOPON and LYKOPON are trade marks Reg. 


% ; WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Manufacturers of Chemicals including Plastics . . 





. Synthetic Insecticides . . . 


Fungicides . . . Enzymes . . . 


TRITONS. — Synthetic detergents, emulsifying, 


wetting, and dispersing agertts. 


RHOTEXES —Synthetic gums for sizing and 


ening 


DEGOMMAS ~ Concentrated diastatic and 
i] 


protec tic enzymes | or desizing. 
g 


RHOP OPLEXES tque ous resin dispersions for 
fi 


nishing and coating fabrics. 


RHONI ES Modified urea 


resins for te xtile finishing. 


PROTOLIN Stripping agent for wool stock 
an 


pu ce so0ds. 


EORMOPON 


in acid systems. 


EYKOPON 


asic systems. 


formaldehyde 


Reducing and stripping agent 


Reducing and stripping agent in 
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Chemicals for the Leather, Textile and other Industries 





f fee pe has been included in the 
Twelfth Revision of The United States 
Pharmacopoeia as an official U.S.P. prepara- 
tion for the treatment of malaria. 


Totaquine Merck, U.S.P. XII, is a mixture of 
alkaloids from the bark of Cinchona succirubra 
Pavon and other suitable species of Cinchona. 
It contains not less than 7 per cent and not 
more than 12 per cent of anhydrous quinine, 
and a total of not less than 70 per cent and not 
more than 80 per cent of the anhydrous crys- 
tallizable Cinchona alkaloids. 


Totaquine powder may vary soméwhat- in 
color, but generally is brown. Those accus- 
tomed to the pure white appearance of Quinine 
powder need not be disturbed by the color of 
Totaquine, as this has no bearing on the thera- 
peutic properties of the drug. Totaquine is 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


WAR BONDS 
FOR VICTORY 


odorless and has a bitter taste. It is practically 
insoluble in water, but is readily soluble in 
dilute mineral acids. It is neither hygroscopic 
nor efflorescent. The incompatibilities of 
Totaquine are similar to those of Quinine Sul- 
fate, but Totaquine is not incompatible with 
alkali, calcium or magnesium carbonates, or 
their oxides, or hydroxides. 


Specializing in the extraction and manufacture 
of Cinchona products for more than 100 years, 
we guarantee Totaquine Merck to meet all 
U.S.P. requirements, and we shall gladly sup- 
ply any technical information requested by cus- 
tomers formerly using Quinine salts, and who 
now desire to use Totaquine in replacement. 


Totaquine Merck, U.S.P. XII, is supplied in 
containers of 100, 25, 5, 1, Ys, and Ye oz. 
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Manufacturing Chemists 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. +» Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 


RAHWAY, N. J. 
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DIAMOND 
ALKALI 


IN THE 


PAPER INDUSTRY 


Many Diamond Alkali products are 
employed in the manufacture of 
paper. For example, Diamond Soda 
Ash and Caustic Soda are used in di- 
gesting certain pulps and in de-inking 
operations, Diamond Liquid Chlorine 
in bleaching and slime control, while 
other Diamond products such as 
Calcium Carbonate and Silicate of 


Soda are used in substantial quan- 
tities by paper manufacturers. 





Being a high speed, continuous process, 


temperatures and speeds must be under 


complete control, and all materials uni- 
form and dependable. 


The dependability of Diamond prod- 
ucts helps increase production, re- 


duce costs, improve quality. 
Ash and Caustic 


Diamond Soda 
oda are used in digesting pulp- 
wood chips. 
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<*> 
> BICHROMATE 


NATURAL BICHROMATES FOR VICTORY 


Toughening-Up Process For Planes 


- mbps aluminum wings, pontoons and other 


parts of our Army and Navy planes are protected 


against abrasion, corrosion and violence by an appli- 
cation to the bare metal, before painting, of a chrome 
solution. This tough coating enables our ships of 
the air to withstand attacks of these insidious grem- 
lins, maintaining the planes in serviceable condition. 
We know that our civilian customers are glad with us 
that Natural Bichromates are thus helping to save lives 
and speed Victory. 
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Chemicals and Reciprocal Trade 


For one_ reared 
on protective tariffs, 
chemical industry has 
not fared badly under 
nine years of recipro- 
cal trade. In fact it 
has fared well enough 
to have reason to be 
pleased at the prospect 
of another three-year 
extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act of 
1934, a prospect which at this writing appears to 
be good. 

The Trade Agreements Act, already twice 
extended, was first passed by Congress on June 
12, 1934, for the purpose of “increasing foreign 
markets for products of the United States through 
reciprocal adjustment of excessive trade barriers.” 
Agreements with thirty countries have been signed 
under it, and three more are under study. Recently 
Secretary of State Hull, chief architect of the 
program, cited the fact that the annual average of 
exports to trade-agreement countries for 1939 and 
1940 showed a rise of 87 per cent over 1934 and 
1935, while the annual average of exports to non- 
agreement countries increased by only 32 per cent. 

Similar figures for exports of chemicals alone 
are not available. However total exports of coal- 
tar, industrial and medicinal chemicals to all coun- 
tries show an increase of 163 per cent from the 
1931-35 average to 1940. 

American chemical industry will have large 
exportable surpluses of materials after the war, 
and any system offering proved foreign market 
stimulation will be welcome. While it is true that 
disturbed world conditions have made it impos- 
sible to evaluate quantitatively the effects of the 
reciprocal trade agreements, there is at least evi- 
dence that the pacts have worked in the right 
direction. Also, it cannot be escaped that the prin- 
ciple on which they are based is sound. There is 
no other foundation for profitable world trade. 
We can export only if we import or if we loan 
money to pay for the goods we export. We tried 
the latter course after the last war. When the 
loans stopped, so did our exports. 

Yet it will be unfortunate if the impression is 
created in this country or abroad that extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act is to be regarded as 
tantamount to endorsement by Congress of any or 
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all post-war commitments the Administration may 
be thinking of making. There are political as 
well as economic issues to be decided. There are 
many <conomic questions to be answered which do 
not fall within the scope of this Act. 

Are we, for instance, going to scrap all our 
Buna §, atabrine, and other synthetic products 
and return to natural products for which we are 
dependent on others, yet which the war has taught 
us we can do without? Are we going back to 
foreign sources of tartrates, chlorates and other 
important chemicals previously imported but that 
we have learned to make ourselves? Who in the 
chemical and dye industries does not remember how 
government protection through tariffs literally 
kept the breath of life in certain branches of these 
industries after the last war? Today those same 
branches have matured and not only outgrown the 
need for protection but are producing products 
that are superior to and cheaper than the ones 
from abroad they displaced, and at the same time 
are providing assured home sources of important 
materials in the present emergency. 

The Trade Agreements Act in the form in which 
it now stands and in which it is expected to be 
continued makes provision for presentation of 
information and views by any interested person 
‘before a trade agreement is completed. Here is 
where industry representatives have an oppor- 
tunity to present their case and aid in arriving at 
an intelligent decision on tariff concessions to be 
granted. It should be considered by industry not 
only an opportunity but a duty to present any per- 
tinent information it has at such hearings. 
According to the State Department, “Concessions 
on imported products more or less similar to those 
produced in the United States are granted only 
when they are in the national interest, when recip- 
procal concessions are obtained therefore, and 
then after thorough study of all the factors 
involved.” 

Thus if it continues to be administered wisely, 
and the industry is alert to take advantage of the 
opportunities that are provided for expression, an 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act should 
work to the advantage of chemical industry as 
well as all industry and the nation. The greatest 
problem will doubtless always be what to import. 
As long as that can be solved intelligently, recip- 
procal trade cannot help but make for a stronger 
and more stable America. 
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Dean of Chemical Engineers: Behind every 
great material accomplishment lies an equally great 
spiritual accomplishment. Sometimes it may precede 
its material manifestation by many years, but if one 
digs far enough it is always there. It is what provides 
the spark, the zeal, the confidence in progress and the 
future, the ability to see things through, that are as 
necessary in building Boulder Dams and overnight syn- 
thetic rubber industries as are concrete and steel. 

Some men are especially adept at inspiring in their 
associates these mental and moral prerequisites to 
accomplishment. Such men are the great teachers, the 
great leaders, the pioneers. One such man who is 
well known throughout chemical industry is Alfred 
Holmes White, retired head of the Department of 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

It is entirely fitting that some 350 friends and for- 
mer students of Professor White should have dropped 
their war worries long enough last month to gather in 
Ann Arbor to honor this eminent chemical contem- 
porary on his 70th birthday. Forty-five years of 
teaching at Michigan, during which he established the 
first separate department of chemical engineering 
instruction in the country, have brought Professor 
White in contact with some 2,500 students who have 
known him as teacher, counselor and friend. Many of 
these students are now themselves distinguished mem- 
bers of the chemical profession, and many have out- 
standing records in chemical industry. 

Professor White is now devoting most of his time 
to professional interests other than teaching. He will 
conduct but one class this summer, and that only to 
assist his overburdened colleagues. But regardless of 
how he spends his remaining years, to his many old 
friends and students he will always remain the great 
teacher, congenial, inspiring, ambitious for those placed 
in his care. Chemical industry owes him much as a 
diligent pioneer in raising chemical engineering educa- 
tion in America to the high level it enjoys today. He 
richly deserves the unofficial title of Dean of American 
Chemical Engineers that is frequently bestowed upon 
him. 


Put It To Work: The mere holding in reserve 
of discarded or idle equipment isn’t going to do any- 
body any good. If all the old pumps, kettles, tanks, 
mixers and thousand and one other kinds of chemical 
equipment that are being held in various states of repair 
aren’t put to work, they might as well be tossed back 
on the scrap heap from which they were rescued. At 
least they would then be providing good metal, and there 
is still plenty of need for that. Isn’t it about time 
somebody had the authority or nerve to say use it or 
sell it on a lot of things still lying idle around chemical 
plants, things that don’t have one chance in twenty of 
ever being put to use? 

As far as equipment is concerned, conservation is a 
process of using, rot saving. 

There is special need at the moment for electric 
motors and generators. WPB’s Electrical Equipment 


Branch is doing everything in its power to locate every 
idle motor and generator and get it back into active 
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service, according to John Gammell, chief of 
branch. 

“Failure to put idle equipment to work steps up t 1c 
demand for new equipment and «wastes manpower ad 
plant facilities that are urgently needed for the wor 
effort,” Mr. Gammell has said. “Steel, copper, alun i- 
num and other critical materials are also wasted wh n 
new motors or generators are used instead of seco id 
hand ones that could adequately do the job.” 

Obviously this applies equally well to all types >i 
equipment. If not already done, plant managements 
should provide for periodic checks on used equipment 
and set up some system of ways and authority for dis- 
posal of idle equipment that has no prospect of early 
use. Some of the larger companies with scattered 
plants have devised their own central offices for inter- 
plant exchange of equipment, thus stimulating interest 
in putting reconditioned items to work as well as mak- 
ing sure that something vitally needed at one plant is 
not lying idle at another. Smaller companies and 
individual plants will find it expedient to designate one 
person, perhaps in the maintenance department, to be 
responsible for all used equipment, its cataloging, recon- 
ditioning and disposal. 

This matter of getting reconditioned items back into 
service is the important step of the whole equipment 
salvage program. Giving it the attention it deserves 
will benefit the individual plants cooperating as well as 
the overall war effort. 


Our Gain: A short while ago the director of on 
of our leading industrial chemical research laboratories 
made the statement that there was little doubt in his 
mind but what the United States would emerge from 
the war as the world’s major fountainhead of funda- 
mental as well as applied chemical knowledge. Up 
until that time he had seen fit to confer on this country 
the distinction of “first” only in the field of applied 
chemistry. But with the deliberate suppression of 
scholarship in Germany under the Nazis and the almost 
mass exile of so many eminent German scientists he 
can see leadership in fundamental research as well. 

The latest pointer in this same direction is President 
Raymond B. Fosdick’s report on the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation for 1942. ‘“Hitler’s atrocities,’ Mr. Fosdick 
says, “have exiled to this country so many mathematics 
scholars that America is now the world capital of this 
science.” 

Mathematics is so necessary to any fundamental 
progress in its sister sciences, chemistry and physics, 
that this is indeed good news. One hundred and thirty- 
one of the world’s leading mathematicians, including 
most of the faculty of Germany’s great Gottingen, 
which once had the finest school of mathematics in the 
world, have been driven to this country by Nazi bar- 
barism and are now contributing their expert know!- 
edge to help destroy Hitlerism, the report says. 

As history will doubtless reveal, the past several years 
have witnessed probably one of the greatest intellec- 
tual migrations of all time. There is every reason to 
believe that, given proper encouragement by govern- 
ment, the public, and business management, this nation 
is on the threshold of the greatest scientific and indus- 
trial development of its lifetime. Hitler’s loss will be 
our gain a hundred fold. 
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NGINEERS, chemists and physi- 

cists are a part of the total war 

manpower of the nation. Numer- 
ically they form an insignificant part of 
total manpower. Taking engineers alone, 
a recent survey by the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel 
showed the total who were active at the 
end of 1942 to be about 280,000, or about 
one percent of the total males of draft 
age. Already about 53,000 of these are 
performing engineering services in the 
armed forces. If all of these engineers 
were dispersed and put to work perform- 
ing non-engineering services, there would 
be hardly a noticeable effect on the gen- 
eral manpower situation. But such a dis- 
persal would be the quickest way of los- 
ing the war; the war industries would 
soon be faced with partial and finally total 
paralysis; vital and continual improve- 
ments in war materiel would stop; we 
would soon find ourselves fighting the war 
with insufficient quantities of obsolete 
equipment. 


Nothing as drastic as the complete 
diversion of technical men into non-tech- 
nical services is going to happen in this 
country. Yet there are forces at work 
in this direction, and these forces must 

resisted by those who see clearly what 

le consequences of complacency might be. 

‘he public, if given the facts in under- 

andable form, will back any policy nec- 

Ssary to the winning of the war. As 
ompared with the medical profession, the 
echnical professions have done a very 
poor job in molding public opinion to an 
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Thesupply oftechnical man- 
power is vital in backing 
up our fighting forees with 
weapons and supplies. Yet 
eurrent policies threaten 
a hiatus in technical man- 
power production. Dr. 
Newman, close to the pie- 
ture as Dean of Engineering 
at C.C.N.Y.and as Regional 
Representative of Engi- 
neering. Science and Man- 
agement War Training 
Program, lays the problem 
at industry’s doorstep. 


appreciation of their vital importance in 
war, 


Engineering and the War Effort 


It is timely to quote the National Roster 
on this point from its Bulletin No. 3 of 
April 13, 1943 on “The Personnel Situa- 
tion in Engineering”. To emphasize the 
official nature of statements issued by the 
National Roster, it should be noted that 
it is a unit of the Bureau of Placement 
of the War Manpower Commission. 

“Engineers are responsible for the 
technical phases of the job of placing and 
maintaining industry on a wartime basis. 
The present enormous demands for these 
purposes are in competition with the ex- 
panding demands of the Army and the 
Navy caused by the increasingly technical 
nature of warfare. 
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“A comparatively small though crit- 
ically important group of engineers is 
engaged in research and developmental 
work on new and improved war weapons. 

“Trained engineers are also needed in 
connection with such essential civilian 
services as water supply, sewage disposal, 
transportation, communication, and public 
utilities, the problems of which are in- 
tensified in war-swollen communities.’ 

The problem of technical manpower 
supply resolves itself into two main 
phases. First, the existing supply of 
engineers, chemists and physicists should 
be distributed where they will do the 
most good; many of them should be re- 
trained to perform the most critical ser- 
vices; many others should be trained to 
upgrade their usefulness in their present 
assignments. Second, there must be a 








well organized plan for maintaining a con- 
tinuous flow of new technical manpower 
into the war industries and the armed 
forces. 

Trends disturbing the balance between 
needs and supply of technical manpower 
are due to such factors as Selective Ser- 
vice, voluntary enlistments, Enlisted Re- 
serves in the colleges, and the use of 
college facilities for Army and Navy 
training programs. 


Selective Service and War Industry 

The Selective Service System has never 
been quite what its name would seem to 
indicate, an agency which would place 
each man of military age in the job in 
which he could contribute most toward 
the war effort. Rather, it is an instru- 
ment for drafting men into the armed 
forces, imposing upon war industry the 
responsibility for convincing Selective 
Service of its present and future needs 
for all kinds of manpower including the 
technically trained. Due to the fact that 
policy-making in Selective Service matters 
has been left to the managements of thous- 
ands of different companies, it is not sur- 
prising that there is great lack of uniform- 
ity throughout the country in the attitudes 
and procedures of industry, particularly 
in regard to the deferment of technical 
men. The actions of many companies 
have been governed by fear of public and 
governmental criticism and by a false 
idea of patriotism rather than a realistic 
approach to the question of greater and 
better war production. Also, many com- 
panies have failed to set up Selective 
Service organizations comparable with 
those they have set up to handle material 
priorities or taxation matters; thus they 
have failed to keep themselves currently 
informed on matters of policy and proced- 
ure as laid down by the Selective 
Service authorities. Within the scope of 
the enabling legislation, it may be truly 
stated that the Selective Service System 
has a fine record of performance; wrong 
decisions on occupational cases must be 
laid for the most part at the door of in- 
dustry. At this point it should be stated 
that Selective Service headquarters policy 
definitely discourages the drafting of 
“Scientific and Specialized Personnel” 
in “critical occupations” and who are 
“engaged in activities necessary to war 
production or essential to the support of 
the war effort”. This policy has been 
covered in various bulletins from National 
Headquarters of Selective Service Sys- 
tem, the latest of which is Occupational 
Bulletin No. 10 (amended March 1, 1943). 
A reading of this bulletin and discussion 
with the very competent Occupational 
Advisers attached to each State Head- 
quarters should convince anyone that 
Selective Service is aware of the necessity 
of conserving the limited pool of 
engineers, physicists, chemists and a few 
other professional types for war industry. 
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Many companies have not realized their 
obligation to cooperate in the over-all 
situation and have committed what seem 
to the writer to be serious errors in their 
handling of Selective Service cases. Per- 
haps the most common error is the result 
of a defeatist attitude due to the recent 
introduction of Manning Tables and Re- 
placement Schedules. Without making 
a careful diagnosis, they conclude that 
they are not going to be permitted to 
hold the services of any young men. 
They fail to realize that the time required 
to train a replacement for a technical man 
is four years (somewhat less under ac- 
celerated programs) plus the time of 
training in the particular industry to de- 
velop maximum usefulness. Selective 
Service has no intention to draft into the 
armed forces men in critical occupations 
which require such long training periods. 

Some foresighted concerns have pro- 
vided themselves during the past two or 
three years with an oversupply of tech- 
nical men. Instead of frankly advising 
some of their technical men to seek em- 
ployment with one of the many concerns 
which are short of technical men, mean- 
while keeping the men in deferred status, 
some companies have made out weak 
cases for these men before the Local 
Boards and have failed to appeal the re- 
sulting lA feeling 
patriotic when inductions resulted. 


classifications, very 

Other companies have come to the er- 
roneous conclusion that they cannot take 
on any technical men just graduating 
from college, because they have no hope 
of holding young men with training but 
without experience. These companies 
have failed to keep informed about Na- 
tional Headquarters policy as evidenced 
most recently in Occupational Bulletin 
No. 33-6 (amended March 1, 1943) in 
which a student in a “critical occupation” 
is deferable to graduation (up to a certain 
date) and for a period not to exceed 60 
days after graduation “in order that he 
may have an opportunity to engage in a 
critical occupation of his profession in 
the armed forces or in an essential civ- 
ilian activity, provided that during such 
period the registrant is making an honest 
and diligent effort to become so engaged”. 
Is it asking too much of industry that it 
keep informed on such policies and co- 
operate in carrying them out? 

A company serving its own interests as 
well as the national interest in the war 
effort will determine the number of tech- 
nical men it needs in order to keep itself 
up to a high level of technical compe- 
tence. If it has more than it needs, it 
will make its selection of those it must 
keep, and will advise the others to seek 
employment elsewhere, protecting their de- 
ferred status for 60 days, in keeping with 
Selective Service policy. Then the com- 
pany will retain the services of the others 
by using all of the legitimate Selective 
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This synthetic toluene plant in Texas 
typifies the modern chemical plant 
which needs technical manpower to 
keep T.N.T. and other vital materials 
and munitions flowing to the battle 
fronts. 


Service procedures, and will take on new) 
trained technical men to replace those it 
loses by death, retirement and voluntary 
enlistment, and such additional men as it 
needs as expansion proceeds. 

The procedures for retaining the ser- 
vices of needed technical men are not 
complicated, but require intelligent hand- 
ling. First there is the well known Form 
42A to be filed with the Local Board. 
In cases where a technical man is newly 
hired, the 42A should be filed immediately. 
This form should give complete informa- 
tion about the registrant’s duties and 
training, and the Occupational Bulletin 
covering the case should be quoted. If 
the Local Board nevertheless classifies the 
registrant in 1A, an appeal should be filed 
with the Local Board. Permission does 
not have to be obtained from the Local 
Board to file such an appeal, and the 
Local Board must transmit the appeal to 
the Appeal Board, unless the Local Board 
decides to reclassify the registrant on its 
own initiative, as sometimes happens. If 
the case goes to the Appeal Board and if 
the Local Board is sustained in its 1A 
classification, the matter should be pre- 
sented to one of the Occupational Ad- 
visers at State Headquarters of Selective 
Service. If the Occupational Adviser is 
convinced that the case has been decided 
contrary to the occupational bulletins cur- 
rently effective, he will send for the file 
and study the case with a view to further 
action. While he has the file, no induc- 
tion can take place. If he still believes 
that the case has been decided erroneously, 
he will request the Local Board to re- 
consider it, failing which he may make 
an appeal in the name of the State Di- 
rector to the Presidential Appeal Board. 
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Cases handled in the above manner are 
not rare; they are routine. The machin- 
ery has been been set up and is expected 
to be used. If for some unavoidable 
reason, the company failed to file an ap- 
peal within the ten day period allowed, 
the Occupational Adviser should be con- 
suited; he may decide to request the re- 
opening of the case. Generally speaking, 
the registrant should not be a party to 
the case; deferment is not given in his 
personal interest but in the national in- 
terest. In general it should also be em- 
phasized that Occupational Advisers 
should not be asked to examine a case 
until an adverse decision has been made 
by the Appeal Board. Legal counsel is 
totally unnecessary and should not be 
engaged. 

Quoting again from the Bulletin of the 


National Roster: “The more acute the 
shortage of engineers becomes the greater 
is the necessity for assuring the proper 
placement of each engineer in a job where 
he can contribute his total abilities to the 
war effort. Also it becomes necessary to 
make certain that those engineers who 
are required by industry should be given 
occupational deferment.” 


Technical Men in Training 

The old Occupational Bulletin No. 10 
provided only for the deferment of juniors 
and seniors in engineering and other crit- 
ical occupations. It was in effect until De- 
cember 14, 1942, some time after the 
18-year draft was in effect. In this in- 
terval numbers of freshmen and 
sophomores who had reached age 18 
either dropped out and enlisted or joined 
the Army Enlisted Reserve Corps or the 
V-programs of the Navy, and are thus 
lost to war industry. On December 
14, 1942, the amended Occupational Bul- 
letin No. 10 was issued. It provided for 
the deferment of sophomores in engineer- 
ing in addition to juniors and seniors, 
but sophomores in physics and chemistry 
were not made deferable, presumably on 
account of the impossibility of positive 
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identification of physics and chemistry 
majors in liberal arts curricula as early 
as the sophomore year. 

Then on March 1, 1943, there was issued 
Bulletin No. 33-6 (sometimes called No. 
11), providing for the deferment of fresh- 
men in accelerated programs. This was 
accomplished by stating that students in 
critical occupations who can graduate by 
July 1, 1945, are eligible for deferment. 
According to the Bulletin of the National 
Roster :“Industry is thus assured of some 
young engineers, other than those who 
cannot physically qualify for military 
service, through 1945”, This statement 
from a unit of the War Manpower Com- 
mission is reassuring in the face of the 
fact that it is no secret that those head- 
ing the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram are pressing hard for the early 
termination of all student deferments. 


The College Situation 


Whether or not deferments are to be 
provided in the future for technical men 
in training, the war industries are not 
going to get many newly trained tech- 
nical men from the colleges. Voluntary 
enlistments of students before graduation 
is accelerating rapidly. Some colleges do 
not believe they can train soldiers and civ- 
ilians on the same campus. Frankly, the 
presidents and trustees of colleges have 
every incentive to dismiss all civilian 
students and to fill up with Army or 
Navy trainees. The principal incentive 
is money; the Army and Navy undertake 
to pay all costs, while civilian students 
pay only a fraction of cost of education, 
the balance coming from endowment in- 
come or taxation; industry makes no 
direct contribution to cost. The other 
principal incentive is that of public re- 
lations; the general public, totally unin- 
formed about the needs of war industry, 
will applaud the college which goes one 
hundred percent military. There is no 
doubt that the Army and Navy programs 
in the colleges will disrupt the production 
of technical manpower for war industry. 
It is too long a story to tell all details, 
but there are a few obvious ones. The 
Navy is setting up no training for chem- 
ical engineers; therefore some of the col- 
leges assigned to the Navy are planning on 
disbanding their chemical engineering de- 
partments. As to the Army program, 
there has been much criticism on account 
of the brevity of the programs; in setting 
up these curricula an attempt was made 
to include most of the advanced subjects 
of the usual four year course in 18 or 21 
months. It is obvious that such ad- 
vanced training cannot be accomplished in 
less than three years on accelerated pro- 
grams. Certainly the abbreviated Army 
programs would be nearly useless as prep- 
aration for industry. 

The National Roster estimates a total 
demand for additional engineers for 1943 
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to be 40,000 to 50,000. Graduating from 
the collleges will be 17,000, of which at 
least 6,400 are committed to the armed 
forces. 


Meeting the Shortage 


Some progress has been made in the 
training of women as engineering aides. 
Full time courses running from ten to fifty 
weeks have been set up by the Engineer- 
ing, Science and Management War Train- 
ing program of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and by some private industries giv- 
ing engineering training to women in 
engineering colleges. Each such woman 
trained and assigned to a group of 
engineers will relieve that group of some 
of its minor engineering duties and thus 
increase their capacity in handling the 
advanced phases of engineering. The up- 
grading of engineers on their own jobs is 
being accomplished by means of ESMWT 
courses. These auxiliary training pro- 
grams are a great help, but they do not 
solve completely the problem of the short- 
age of fully trained engineers. 

War industry has been inarticulate on 
this question. Evidently the managements 
of industry have felt that their interests 
were being looked after by the administra- 
tors of engineering colleges, who have 
done most of the talking on this subject. 
The self interest of the colleges being 
against continuing civilian training, and 
no help being forthcoming from manage- 
ment of industry, the engineering college 
administrators are pretty well fed up un- 
less powerful pressure is brought to bear 
by industrial management. 

It seems perfectly plain that the en- 
gineering colleges should continue to 
select freshmen under 18 years old up 
to the limits of capacity. From that point 
on, the Army and Navy should be allowed 
to pick only those whom they regard 
as potential commissioned officer material, 
physically and otherwise, and in no case 
to exceed fifty percent of the total. The 
remaining fifty percent should be ear- 
marked for industry and pushed through 
to graduation on a draft deferred basis. 
For this industry group it might be nec- 
essary to press for legislation setting up 
and financing a War Manpower Commis- 
sion Training Corps. In no case should 
the trainee request his own deferment; he 
should be frozen to the training job. The 
fifty percent in the military group could 
be trained in whatever way the military 
authorities decide. 

It is up to industry to press for a quick 
and satisfactory solution to save this 
rapidly deteriorating situation. Otherwise 
industry is faced with a hiatus in the 
production of technical manpower. 

Quoting from a dean of engineering, 
“It seems to me to be about as logical 
to shut down the Navy Yard and the 
Army camp as it is to dry up the source 
of trained men for war industry”. 
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Aleohol from Granular Wheat Flour 


How the granular wheat flour process. coupled with persistence and a high gras 


of Yankee resourcefulness. licked a discouraging raw materials problem and 


now supplying part of the 500.000.000 gallons 


By P. A. Singleton 
Assistant to the President 
New England Alcohol Co. 


PB’s 1943 industrial alcohol 
quota calling for a total pro- 
duction quadruple that of 
normal years set a difficult goal for east- 

ern seaboard producers. New England 

Alcohol Co. wanted to do its part in this 
war program, but its plant at Everett, 
Mass., had been designed for production 
from molasses only. With complete stop- 
page of molasses tanker movements from 
Puerto Rico by mid-1942, the plant was 
almost at the point of shutdown for want 
of raw materials. 

Brief respite was found in Government 
owned molasses shipped in tankcars from 
New Orleans and from Port Everglades, 
under the auspices of the Defense Supplies 
Corporation. Obtainable quantities were 
limited, however, and the difficulties of 
getting delivery were accentuated by the 
fact that molasses tankcars were readily 
interchangeable with the tankcars used for 
fuel oil. 

A temporary alleviation was also found 
in the high wines program of Defense 
Supplies Corporation, whereunder the 
New England Alcohol Company served 
as processing agent for DSC, taking tank 
truck shipments of green whiskey at 
proofs ranging from 140 to 160 and recti- 
fying these so called “high wines” to 190 
proof industrial ethyl alcohol. However, 
the total quantities of high wines handled 
accounted for only about a third of the 
plant’s production capacity. The redis- 
tillation and storage equipment alone were 
used, leaving fermenters and the yeast 
room idle. 

Seeking other expedients, the company 
investigated possibilities of additional 
available substitute raw materials. Raw 
sugar was among the first sources of alco- 
hol considered, but cost was prohibitive. 
Tests were conducted on the dehydration 
of blackstrap molasses in the West Indies 
in the hope of permitting dry cargo ship- 
ment inasmuch as these ships were much 
less critical than tankers. However, 
briquetted molasses did not prove feasible. 

Consideration was given to the use of 
potatoes, which would have been avail- 
able from Maine. High cost precluded 
this raw material. Corn syrup, and sul- 
fite liquors from paper mills were both 
considered but neither of these proved 
practicable. 
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Men responsible for the speedy conversion of New England Alcohol Company's 


Everett plant from molasses to granular flour. 


Left to right: E. L. Goodwin, C. M. Miller, E. F. Riley, 


night on the job. 


These men worked day and 


E. W. Haywood, W. E. Dickson, R. S. Hood, H. L. Woodman, and C. P. Hardy. 


All factors considered, the use of grain 
seemed by far the best solution to the 
problem. There were, however, formid- 
able obstacles which blocked immediate 
erection of a grain conversion plant at 
Everett. First among these was the com- 
plexity of equipment required. The en- 
gineering design was complicated by 
critical shortages of materials and equip- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, at the request of WPB, a 
complete PD-200 Project Rating Re- 
quest was prepared, based on the utiliza- 
tion of 100% corn as raw material. 
Shortly, thereafter, it was necessary to 
redesign the plant for the use of mixtures 
of wheat and corn, or alternatively for 
100% wheat because of foreseeable short- 
ages in the supply of corn available for 
alcohol production. This introduced new 
complications, particularly in connection 
with foaming and also in connection with 
slop disposal. The use of straight 100% 
wheat presented the greatest foaming dif- 
ficulties. Both of these plant designs con- 
templated the use of continuous pressure 
cooking. Both required critical steam 
dryer equipment for slop disposal. Steam 
for the dryer would have required addi- 
tional boiler capacity. 
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Either conversion would have required 
approximately $250,000 of capital expen- 
diture and at least $40,000 worth of crit- 
ical materials. Deliveries of critical ma- 
terials were uncertain. Neither of the 
two plants proposed could have been 
erected in less than four months con- 
struction time, probably longer. In view 
of the eastern seaboard location of the 
plant the postwar economic prospects of 
peacetime operation using grain as raw 
material seemed unfavorable unless sub- 
sidized by the Government. Resumption 
of tanker movement of cheap byproduct 
blackstrap molasses from Puerto Rico to 
Everett seemed highly probable as soon 
as sea lanes were reopened. This situa- 
tion complicated financing arrangements. 
However, discussions were carried 
through with Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion in Washington based on wartime 
operation of the plant conversion and 
dedication of all facilities and manpower 
of the Company to alcohol production 
from grain. 

At this point the engineering design 
again had to be revised because of the 
refusal of WPB to approve any slop 
disposal equipment. This saved critical 
material but increased production costs 
because it cut off the economic advantzes 
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of recovering the protein value in “still 
slop” to produce a “dried distiller’s grain” 
for animal feeding. Eliminating the 
screens and driers also reopened the 
problem of getting rid of the slop—by 
jumping in the sewer, or otherwise. Es- 
pecially in summer months, this sanitary 
problem has been a serious consideration 
for all distilleries. In winter, slops find 
a fairly ready market. In summer, how- 
ever, farmers find green pasture to be 
cheaper. Also, spoilage and the fly prob- 
lem become serious. 


Granular Flour Program 


A much better solution to the problem 
came in the almost concurrent announce- 
ment of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion granular flour program in Decem- 
ber, 1942. 

Granular flour resembles Cream of 
Wheat or Farina in appearance. It is 
clean, white and free from bran. From 
35 to 43 pounds of granular flour are 
secured per 60 pound bushel of wheat, de- 
pending on its starch content. Granular 
flour is uniform in quality despite varia- 
tions in whole grain used; variations are 
taken up in the part of the whole grain 
which goes into the bran. 

The granular flour program has the 
dual feature of making use of idle milling 
capacity (without interference with flour 
grinding) as well as enabling the com- 
mercial production of alcohol from grain 
with drastic reductions in capital equip- 
ment required. 

It was announced that Commodity 
Credit Corporation had instituted the 
plan on an experimental basis for three 
months previous and that the plan had 
proved its worth. Proposal was to sell 
granular flour at a fixed price delivered 
to distilleries. Purpose was quickly to 
assure production of 500 million additional 
gallons of industrial alcohol believed nec- 
essary in 1943 for the war program. Ap- 
proximately 300 million bushels of wheat 
were to be made available for this 
purpose. 

The plan was sanctioned by a clause 
in the 1943 Agricultural Department Ap- 
propriations Bill which stated that wheat 
could be sold for a price as low as 85 
per cent of the parity price, provided its 
use was limited to manufacture of indus- 
trial alcohol or as feed. Frank Hutchin- 
sons of Lawrenceburg, Ind., who then 
served as Advisor to the Grain and Feed 
Section of War Production Board Food 
Branch was appointed to develop the 
granular flour program for WPB. Mil- 
lers were to get their compensation from 
the residue feed remaining from the bran 
after grinding and milling. Cost of trans- 
porting wheat from the farm or CCC 
storehouses to the millers and the cost of 
transporting flour from the millers to the 
distilleries was to be borne by Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Contracts were made 
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between distilleries and millers on a 
quarterly basis covering requirements. 
Only restriction on use was that the gran- 
ular flour must be used exclusively for 
ethyl alcohol production. Shipping orders 
were to be placed directly with the mill- 
ing company. 

The selling price on granular flour has 
been established on the basis of starch 
content to make it roughly equivalent to 
wheat at 80 cents per bushel, corn at 90 
cents per bushel. 

This gives a price f.o.b. distillery of 
about $32.14 per 2,000 pound ton of gran- 
ular flour conversion. Additional charges 
are made for bagging and deposit on bags 
if material is thus handled. Based on 
hoped-for yields, this gives a raw material 
cost for alcohol ranging from 35 to 45 
cents per gallon, a price too high to com- 
pete with normal alcohol under peace- 
time conditions but fairly competitive 
under war conditions so long as CCC 
grain prices are continued. 

Full credit should be given to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., whose Al- 
cohol Division pioneered the first Ameri- 
can commercial production of ethyl alco- 
hol from granular wheat flour. Du Pont’s 
Deepwater plant had formerly used 
molasses. They were quick to sense the 
advantages of granular flour. Their plant 
was readily convertible because they had 
sterilized molasses by heating before fer- 
mentation and could adapt the heating 
tanks for cooking a granular flour slurry. 
From initiation of operations on a small 
scale the plant capacity has been in- 
creased steadily. It is now producing 
thousands of gallons daily. A debt of 
gratitude is owed to the management and 
personnel of the duPont Alcohol Divi- 
sion for their willing cooperation in the 
expansion of the granular flour program. 


Right: Unloading malted grain into 
hopper of malt grinder. Below: Sec- 
ondhand car tanks used as cookers. 
Grain unloading and storage shed in 
rear. 
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Problem Faced by New England 
Alcohol Company 


The use of granular flour offered a 
welcome solution to New England Alco- 
hol’s problem. Company engineers did 
their best to modify the design to use 
equipment locally available. Purchasing 
department scoured the market with men 
in cars visiting all local junk yards, sec- 
ond hand dealers, and hardware stores to 
get necessary equipment, fittings and con- 
nections. Cooperation was secured from 
the local Tax Unit, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, to arrange the necessary per- 
mits for plant operation and changes of 
design. Priorities were secured from 
WPB for the exceedingly small quantity 
of critical materials requiring preference 
ratings. Approval for company financing 
was secured from management and the 
plant design and erection was completed 
in one month’s time. The unit started 
operations as scheduled on January 1, 
1943. 

Operation and fermentation difficulties 
have been encountered since initial opera- 
tion but these are gradually being elimi- 
nated. Full production of 10,000 gal. daily 
has already been achieved with the initial 
granular flour unit, and the installation ot 
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additional equipment to increase this 
capacity is contemplated. 

Jasic advantage of the granular flour 
process is its simplicity and elimination 
of costly equipment of special design. No 
new buildings are required. Cooking is 
done outdoors. Four of the existing fer- 
menters are located outdoors, others are 
inside. It has not yet been established 
whether outside cooling of all fermenters 
will be necessary. Description of the op- 
eration at the converted plant of the 
New England Alcohol Company at 
Everett follows: 

The granular wheat flour is received in 
100 Ib. bags, which are opened in the car 
and dumped into the wheat slurry tank 
which is located close to the car. This 
slurry is continuously pumped to a cooker 
at a temperature of 80 to 100° F. After 
the cooker is full, slurry is cooked for the 
desired time and then the malt is added 
through the malt slurry tank. A few 
minutes later, the mixture is pumped 
through a cooler to reach the fermenter 
at about 84° F. The yeast is made up in 
molasses and amounts to 4 per cent of the 
total fermented volume. Fermentation re- 
quires three days, during which time the 
temperature should be kept below 92° F., 
although in some cases the temperature 
has reached 100° F. without causing seri- 
The fermenters require about 
eight hours for filling, and will usually 
hold seven 8,000 gal. cooks without foam- 
Three cookers are necessary 


ous k SS. 


ing over. 
in order to maintain more or less con- 
tinuous flow to the fermenters. 
Mechanical parts of the plant worked 
out quite satisfactorily, even though most 
equipment was made from scrap material 
or purchased second-hand. The biological 





part of the process has presented difficul- 
ties. At first, very low yields were at- 
tained, ranging from 4 to 6 proof gallons 
per hundred pounds of drying grains ex- 
cluding yeast inoculant. It is now be- 
lieved that these low yields were caused 
by preparing the yeast in high-test molas- 
ses. After shifting to blackstrap molas- 
ses, the yields raised to 8.5 to 9.5 proof 
gallons. Unfortunately, these higher 
yields only lasted for several days, after 
which the efficiencies started to drop ow- 
ing to infection getting into the system. 
After sterilizing the equipment and tak- 
ing steps to prevent further infection, 
yields have climbed up to 10.4 and indica- 
tions are that they will improve some- 
what more. It has been concluded that 
more care must be taken to prevent infec- 
tion in this wheat process than formerly 
was required on molasses. 

The strain of yeast used is Seagram’s 
No. 31. Laboratory results indicate that 
high test molasses may be used if some 
buffer salts and yeast food are added to 
the fermenter. 

Equipment 

Wheat Handling: The bags are dumped 
into a slurry tank 3 feet in diameter and 
31%4 feet high set into a platform at the 
height of the car floor. The tank is close 
to the edge of the platform to permit 
handling directly from the box car. Agi- 
tation in this tank is obtained by running 
water in through a sparger equipped with 
nozzles set at an angle. Liquid level in 
the tank must be kept low to avoid dough 
formation. Temperature of the water is 
80 to 100° F., which works much better 
than lower temperatures. Normal water 
flow is 150-200 gal. per minute. Normal 
pumping rate is 350 pounds granular flour 
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per minute with a maximum of 5 
pounds per minute. A duplex pump i 
used to pump the wheat slurry to th 
cookers. 

Malt Handling: The malt is receive 
in bags and ground in a No. 00 Raymon 
hammer mill. It is mixed with water i: 
a 100-gal. drum equipped with a stirre 
type mixer. The resulting slurry i 
pumped by a centrifugal pump to th 
cookers. Grinding rate is about 700 lb: 
per hour. Screen test of ground ma! 
shows about 50 per cent through 60 mesh: 

Cookers: These consist of second-han: 
10,000 gal. car tanks. They are steam 
heated through five suction tees al! 
pointed towards the same end of the tank 
and inclined upward at an angle of 30 
degrees. An air sparger is also installed 
to assure mixing of the premalt with the 
wheat during the filling period. While 
the main malt is being added, and until 
the cook is pumped to the fermenters, cir- 
culation is secured by pumping out of one 
end and returning through an off-cente: 
nozzle at the other end. A duplex pum; 
is used for this circulation and for pump- 
ing through the cooler to the fermenters. 

Coolers: A second-hand condenser 
about 4 ft. diameter by 10 ft. long was 
used. It had 800 one-inch copper tubes. 
The heads were modified to provide seven 
passes for the mash flow. This will cool 
about 200 gal. per min. from 145 to 86° F. 
when clean and with cooling water at 
36° F. Velocity through the cooler is 
about 114 ft. per sec. 

Fermenters: Four spherical bottom 
tanks and six flat bottom tanks were 
used, each with a capacity of about 75,- 
000 gallons. Three of the flat bottom fer- 
menters have been partly equipped for 
cooling by running water down the out- 
side. The spherical bottom fermenters 
are outdoors and require very little cool- 
ing in winter. In summer they may be 
cooled by allowing water from a hose to 
spread out and run down the sides. 


Results Obtained 


Although difficulties have been encoun- 
tered in initial operation, the net result 
has been a sizable production, dating from 
the first of the year, of additional alcohol 
for the war program which could not 
have been made until June, 1943, at the 
earliest with conventional equipment, and 
which production would have been lost 
completely except for the conversion to 
grain, molasses being no longer available. 

The action of New England Alcohol 
Company brought a prompt letter of con- 
gratulation from Dr. Walter G. Whit- 
man of WPB Chemical Division on Jan- 
uary 12. However, real thanks and 
proper acknowledgement should be made 
to the personnel of the Alcohol Division 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours, who devel- 
oped the first commercial granular flour 
plant, which served as the basis for the 
WPB program. 
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Some Important Higher Court Decisions in 1942 


Involving Sales Contracts 


By Leo T. Parker 


During the year 1942 numerous firms throughout this 


country have been subjected to suits on sale contracts. 


It is readily apparent that in an impressive majority of 


these suits the companies involved may have entirely and 


easily avoided liability if they had been familiar with 


the various modern trends of the law on sales contracts. 


NDER the law a valid contract 

is an agreement between two or 

more parties, firms, or corpora- 
tions, by which each is expressly or tm- 
pliedly obligated to do something, not 
prohibited by law, within a predetermined 
period. Ordinarily, valid contracts need 
not be in writing, excepting certain kinds 
of contracts which relate to real property, 
suretyship and a few others that are re- 
quired by law to be in writing. 

An “expressed” contract is an agree- 
ment the exact terms and conditions oi 
which are thoroughly understood by both 
contracting parties. An “implied” con- 
tract is one where the court presumes a 
promise or obligation on the part of one 
party or both parties to the contract. 
This means, of course, that the court, 
after reviewing the testimony, will decide 
that the seller is obligated on a warranty 
that he did not intend to make, but which 
in fairness to the purchaser is implied as 
being fair and honest. 

This is a well-established fundamental 
of law but various courts will differ in 
its interpretation and application. 


War Conditions Variable 


Obviously, war conditions, priorities, 
allocations, etc., have had a very impor- 
tant legal effect on otherwise valid and 
enforceable contracts for sale of merchan- 
dise. Quite naturally the chemical trade 
has not been so fortunate as to avoid 
controversies resulting from present un- 
usual and abnormal conditions. 

Therefore, in order that readers shall 
have at hand definite and dependable 
legal information of unusual rights and 
liabilities of buyers and sellers, at this 
particular period, we shall review several 
relevant higher court decisions which in- 
volve variation of law as currently 
interpreted and as influenced by war 
conditions, 

First, it is important to know that the 
higher courts will not always excuse a 

ler who fails to complete a valid con- 
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tract of sale on the excuse that the pur- 
chaser, who enters complaint, has no pri- 
ority rating. 

For example, in James Pels Company 
v. Republic Chemical Corporation, 31 
N.Y.S. (2d) 857, reported February, 
1942, it was shown that a buyer and seller 
entered into a contract of sale by the 
terms of which the seller agreed to sup- 
ply the purchaser with a stipulated 
quantity of sodium bichromate on certain 
dates at agreed price. When the times 
or dates for delivery arrived the seller 
did not fill the orders. Upon complaint 
registered by the purchaser the seller 
explained the reason for non-delivery was 
that the purchaser had no priority rating 
and that orders had been received from 
purchasers who had priority ratings, and 
that after such orders were filled no 
sodium bichromate was in stock to fill 
orders or contracts previously made with 
purchasers who had no such priority 
ratings. 

However, it is interesting to observe 
that this higher court laid down modern 
law to the effect that the excuse that all 
sodium bichromate owned, held, or con- 
trolled by the seller, or obtainable from 
usual sources* of supply had been allo- 
cated to orders entitled to preference for 
national defense purposes, and that no 
surplus was available to fill the pur- 
chaser’s order, which was for nondefense 
purposes and carried no priority ratings, 
was insufficient for failure to show that 
the seller was unable to obtain sodium 
bichromate from sources other than its 
usual sources in sufficient quantities to 
fill orders. 


This new decision means in plain lan- 
guage that a seller cannot avoid liability 
for failure to complete a contract of sale 
by merely explaining that its stock was 
taken by firms who demanded immediate 
delivery and who had priority ratings. 

In order that a seller may avoid lia- 
bility for failure to complete and fulfill 
a contract with a firm who does not hold 
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a priority rating he must prove that he 
faithfully and honestly endeavored to ob- 
tain the merchandise from sources, other 
than his usual sources and that he could 
not obtain the merchandise. 


Public Policy Laws 


Modern courts hold that contracts be- 
tween chemical companies and others 
must have a “public interest” before a 
court will require a company to sell its 
product to an ordinary retail dealer. And, 
according to a late higher court decision, 
various companies may without liability 
agree between themselves not to sell to 
particular retail dealers. 

For instance, in Line v. Colonial Com- 
pany, 17 S.E. (2d) 502, reported July 
1942, it was shown that the plaintiff was 
engaged in the retail business. He had 
a contract with a company under which 
he obtained products at wholesale prices 
to retail to his customers. He sued cer- 
tain companies and alleged that he was 
and had been engaged in the retail busi- 
ness; that various companies agreed not 
to sell their products to him and that by 
reason of such unlawful combination he 
was unable to obtain material econom- 
ically and at a price which would enable 
him to conduct his business at a profit; 
and that as a result thereof his business 
had been ruined and destroyed. 

The higher court refused to grant relief 
to the plaintiff and said: 

“This action involves a controversy of 
a private nature between plaintiff and 
the defendants. No public interest is 
involved.” 

On the other hand, modern higher 
courts hold that contracts contrary to 
public policy and against public interest 
are void. 

For example, in Uvalde Company v. 
Shannon, 165 S.W. (2d) 512, reported 
November, 1942, it was disclosed that a 
seller brought suit against a purchaser to 
recover damages for breach of an alleged 
contract for the purchase of a stipulated 
quantity of merchandise. 

During the trial testimony was given 
to the effect that the seller had obligated 
himself not to furnish information con- 
cerning the same or similar merchandise 
to competitors. It was admitted that this 
agreement was made in order to enable 
the purchaser to sell the merchandise 
upon more favorable terms to himself. 

The higher court refused to allow dam- 
ages to the seller, and said: 

“The contract in question undoubtedly 
tended to lessen competition. ... By the 
way of examples of contracts contrary to 
public policy is that they tend to be in- 
jurious to the public or against the public 
good, includes contracts to stifle com- 
petition. . . .” 
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In Marvin v. Solventol Chemical Prod- 
ucts, 298 N.W. 782, reported September, 
1942, it was disclosed that a contract was 
made whereby a loan was made to a 
chemical corporation which agreed that 
a director named by the lender should be 
comptroller of the corporation and should 
have complete charge of all finances of 
the company and that no expenditures 
should be made without the comptroller’s 
approval. 

It is important to know that, in later 
litigation, between the buyer and seller, 
the higher court held that this contract 
could not be enforced since the contract 
was contrary to “public policy” in that it 
would take the affairs of the corporation 
out of the hands of the board of directors 
and transfer them into the hands of the 
comptroller named by the lender. 

It is quite apparent that a person who 
enters into contract obligations at this 
modern and unusual period should re- 
view the law pertaining to “public policy.” 


Monopoly Laws Explained 


During the past few months the Federal 
monopoly laws have considerably varied 
and changed. 

Modern higher courts hold that the 
true test of the legality under the Sher- 
man and Clayton Anti-Trust Acts, of an 
agreement or regulation restraining trade, 
is whether the restraint is such as merely 
regulates and perhaps thereby promotes 
competition or whether it is such as may 
suppress or destroy competition. Ordi- 
narily, if the acts, agreement, or contract 
of sale tends to suppress or destroy com- 
petition the Anti-Trust Acts are violated. 

On the other hand, a recent court held 
that where a manufacturer or seller deals 
in patented products or mechanism the 
patent license agreement with the licensee 
may contain a valid clause that the licen- 
see must observe the same retail sale prices 
for the product as established by the 
patent owner who grants the license. See 
MacGregor v. Westinghouse, 130 Fed. 
(2d) 870. 

Another important point is that the 
Clayton Act recently was amended to 
make it unlawful to “discriminate in 
price between different purchasers.” It 
is important to know that a modern higher 
court held this amendment relates exclu- 
sively to actual purchasers, and not to 
others who presently desire or demand to 
purchase the product. See Glenn, 42 Fed. 
Supp. 709. 

Also, see Sarrentino, 48 Fed. Supp. 709, 
reported November, 1942. This court 
held that past purchases from a manufac- 
turer does not make a dealer a legal 
“purchaser” within the new amendment 
to the Clayton Act. An important point 


of law decided by this court is that a 
manufacturer is not liable or responsible 
for his refusal to sell his products to 
certain dealers, although he sold such 
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products to another dealer in the same 
State area. 


Ceiling Price Law 


Another unusually important branch of 
law relates to arbitration agreements. 
Personal opinions differ as to the ad- 
vantages and practicability of arbitration 
clauses in contracts. No doubt, in many 
instances, differences in personal opinions 
arise from variation in experiences of 
those who have been subjected to arbitra- 
tion clauses. 

Take for example the late and leading 
case of Kremer, 43 N.E. (2d) 492, decided 
by a New York higher court, in July, 
1942. In this case a contract for pur- 
chase of merchandise between a buyer 
and seller clearly stipulated that “any 
controversy arising under or in relation 
to this contract shall be settled by arbi- 
tration.” 

A buyer and seller entered into a con- 
tract for the sale of merchandise at a 
stipulated price. The seller contended 
that the establishment of “ceiling” price 
automatically invalidated this contract and 
that he was not required to make delivery. 

However, the purchaser contended that 
this was a matter of arbitration and that 
in accordance with the above-mentioned 
arbitration provision in the contract the 
dispute should be decided by the 
arbitrators. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher court held that the arbitrators 
could not enter into this discussion and 
refused to permit arbitration, and also 
held that the contract need not be per- 
formed by the seller since the contract 
was automatically cancelled by the “ceil- 
ing” price order which was considerably 
less than the price the purchaser had 
agreed to pay for the merchandise. 

Since this case is the leading one on 
this subject, it is apparent that contracts 
of sale are automatically cancelled and 
rendered void, if the present “ceiling” 
price is lower than the price specified in 
the contract of sale. This law is applic- 
able whether the contract is verbal or in 
writing with proper and legal witnesses. 


Validity of Contracts 


Since litigation of a contract always is 
unprofitable, it is important that readers 
have a dependable rule which distinguishes 
valid and invalid contracts. A review of 
decisions by modern higher courts dis- 
closes that a sale contract is valid and 
enforceable if: (1) one party submitted 
an offer which the other party uncondi- 
tionally accepted in detail; (2) neither 
party deceived, misrepresented, or exerted 
unlawful influence or force with respect 
to the other party to induce making the 
contract; (3) both parties agreed abso- 
lutely and positively to perform one or 
more definite acts, which means that the 
buyer must promise to pay a definite 
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amount for definitely specified and des- 
cribed merchandise; (4) both parties were 
of legal age and of sound mind when the 
contract was made; (5) both parties had 
proper and legal authority to make the 
contract; and (6) the objects of the con- 
tract are lawful, not against public policy 
and not deceptive. 

Obviously, modern courts, plus unusua! 
and extraordinary conditions somewha' 
vary this usual law. 


“ 


It is old law,. for example, that “im- 
possibility” entitles the seller to rescind a 
contract without liability. However, this 
old law is based upon the principle that 
such “impossibility” arises from sources 
other than natural ones. For illustration 
a seller who agrees positively to supply 
certain merchandise cannot avoid liability 
unless he pleads an Act of God, or similar 
cause of impossibility. 

Notwithstanding unusual war conditions 
a seller must complete a contract if he 
can do so without violating valid laws or 
regulations. 


For illustration, in Globe Crayon Com- 
pany v. Manufacturers Chemical Com- 
pany, 31 N.Y.S. (2d) 691, reported 
January, 1942, it was shown that a seller 
verbally agreed to supply a purchaser with 
a stipulated quantity of stearic acid at an 
agreed price. The merchandise was to 
be delivered to the purchaser on named 
and predetermined dates. The total quan- 
tity was 14 tons of the stearic acid. 

However, the seller failed to complete 
this contract because it appeared that 
stearic acid was not at this time readily 
available. The purchaser went into the 
open market and purchased a substitute, 
although later testimony proved that 
stearic acid was available. The purchaser 
sued the seller for damages amounting to 
his actual and provable loss which resulted 
from use of the substitute. 

Actually this modern higher court held 
that in defense of the purchaser’s suit for 
breach of the alleged oral contract to de- 
liver 14 tons: of stearic acid, where it 
appeared that on the dates of the alleged 
breach there was available in the New 
York market sufficient stearic acid to sup- 
ply the buyer’s requirements, the buyer 
could not charge the seller with the price 
the buyer claimed to have paid for a sub- 
stituted article, of which a larger quan- 
tity was required for an equivalent 
efficiency. In other words, the maximum 
damages to which the buyer was entitled 
were measured by the difference between 
the contract price and the market price 
at the time of alleged breach. 

Therefore, it is quite apparent that before 
a purchaser may go into the market and 
purchase a substitute for the contracted 
merchandise, and subsequently expect the 
seller to stand the resultant losses, such 
purchaser must be certain that no mer- 
chandise of the character specified in the 
contract is available. 
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Vinyl Resins in War and Peaee - Il 


By Russell B. Akin 


Plastics Department, E. [f. duPont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


in Part I of this article. which appeared last month, 


Dr. Akin discussed vinyl chloride, vinyl acetate, 


polyvinyl alcohol and vinyl! chloride-acetate copol- 


ymers. 


This month he covers the polyvinyl acetals 


and vinylidene chloride, completing his survey of 


this very important 


NDER dehydrating conditions, 
ry | acid catalysts will cause reaction 
between two alcoholic hydroxyls 
and the oxygen of an aldehyde. The first 
such product was obtained from ethanol 


and acetaldehyde, and was called “acetal.” 


ethyl alcohol 





CH, Ooi, a oss 
OH OH O O 
4 
9 H CH, 
C acetal 
H CH, 
acetaldehyde 


When other aldehydes as formaldehyde 
or butyraldehyde are used, the products 
are cailed formals or butyrals. The term 
“acetal” is used in a generic way for all 
these products, as well as referring speci- 
fically to products of acetaldehyde. 

Similarly, reaction products between 
aldehydes and polyvinyl alcohol are 
broadly called polyvinyl acetals. The in- 
dividual resin is called polyvinyl formal, 
polyvinyl acetal or polyvinyl butyral, ac- 
cordingly as the aldehyde is formaldehyde, 
acetaldehyde or butyraldehyde. 

Polyvinyl acetals may be made by direct 
reaction between a polyvinyl ester and an 
aldehyde, or by sequential hydrolysis of 
a polyvinyl ester and condensation of that 
polyvinyl alcohol with an aldehyde: 


polyvinyl acetate 
=C a all ih inal 


wartime 


group of resins. 


By either one-stage or two-stage syn- 
thesis, the amount of aldehyde used may 
be less than equivalent to the amount of 
hydroxyls made available, and the carbon 
chain of the final product may sometimes 
have hydroxyl, acetate and butyral groups. 


Commercially available polyvinyl acetals 
contain small or negligible amounts of 
residual ester groups. The amounts of 
acid catalyst and proportion of aldehyde 
required to carry out acetalization of 
polyvinyl alcohol are less than those re- 
quired for conversion of ester to acetal in 
a single stage. These vinyl resins retain 
acid and excess aldehyde tenaciously, and 
stabilizing is difficult; hence sequential 
conversion is attractive for products of 
high resistance to weathering. 


Chemical Structure 


The first polyvinyl acetals were appar- 
ently made without full recognition of 
their identity, by polymerization of vinyl 
acetate containing acetaldehyde. Regard- 
less of choice of aldehyde, the product 
from a single-stage synthesis is so soft as 
to be of value only in adhesive or varnish 
applications. As pointed out in discussion 
on zinc dehalogenation of vinyl chloride 
(Part I of this article), if the outermost 
pairs of five suecessive chlorines are re- 
moved, the third or central chlorine cannot 
be removed for spatial reasons. Similarly, 
it is impossible to remove all hydroxyls of 
polyvinyl alcohol by pairing with an alde- 
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hyde. Theory would show that 13% of 
the number of hydroxyls cannot be 
removed: 


— CH CH— CHy-CH—CH;- CH—CH;-CH—CH -CH=- 
! rei a 


(Hi Hi H fH Hy 


SS eee | 


—CHy-CH—CHy-CH—CHy-CH—CHy-CH—CH;-CH- 
| | ~~ 
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Although the vinyl acetals are used as 
substitutes for rubber, their hydroxyl con- 
tent is such that—except under special 
circumstances—there is always to be ex- 
pected a sensitivity to water or alcohols 
which is not encountered in hydrocarbon 
types of substitutes. Due to hydroxyls 
in the acetal resins, they actually show 
a resistance to hydrocarbon solvents which 
is not available except in rigid highly vul- 
canized natural or synthetic rubbers. 
Solvent resistance and compatibility of 
polyvinyl acetals with other resins or plas- 
ticizers can be adjusted over wide ranges 
and are dependent on: 


(1) choice of acid for initial vinyl esteri- 
fication 

(2) molecular weights of polyvinyl ester 

(3) degree of hydrolysis 

(4) degree of acetalization for any given 
hydrolysis product 

(5) choice of aldehyde or several alde- 
hydes for a single condensation 

(6) after-treatment, as plasticizing or 
cross-linking 


Polyvinyl Formal 


Polyvinyl formal may be prepared from 
an aqueous solution of polyvinyl alcohol 
and formaldehyde; the resin precipitates 
from water as the reaction proceeds. By 
that procedure it is difficult to reduce the 
hydroxyl content to the point where the 
resin is not objectionably water sensitive. 
Polyvinyl formal may also be made by 
reacting formalin or paraform with alco- 
holic solutions of polyvinyl acetate.®: * **» *7 


Polyvinyl formal has been proposed for 
lamination of safety glass* ** **.*® and 
plywood.** Composition can be varied, 
but the following data apply to a 
formal used for bonding plywood aircraft 
propellers® : 


specific gravity 1.34 

tensile strength 15,700 1b./sq. in. 
compressive strength 21,000 Ib./sq. in. 
modulus 4x 10° 
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These laminated propellers, called Hy- 
dulignum, are reported to have such uni- 
form density as to be completely inter- 
changeable; and to have such strength 
that root diameter of blade may be less 
than for duralumin or steel. Although 
seriously considered, the formal was not 
commercially produced for safety glass in 
this country because of cold brittleness, 
probable need of edge-sealing to keep 
water from weakening the bond, and the 
greater bonding strength of polyvinyl 
butyral. 

Formals of high degree of acetalization 
are soluble only in dioxan, acetic acid, and 
chlorinated solvents. Methyl acetate is a 
poor solvent, and the product resists alco- 
hols, glycols and benzene. Moisture trans- 
mission is one-tenth that of regenerated 
viscose foils and one-fourth that of cel- 
lulose acetate. 

Because of solvent resistance, polyvinyl 
formal has been used for tubing lines to 
carry aromatic fuel. Large quantities of 
polyvinyl formal are used for insulation of 
wire which must have hard, flexible coat- 
ing, as magnet wire. Some has been 
used for transparent belts and suspenders, 
because it is less sticky when plasticized 
than other vinyl acetals. 


Polyvinyl Acetal 


As suggested above, these were the first 
of the condensation products of polyvinyl 
alcohol and aldehydes,** ‘7 the products 
being used instead of ester gum in var- 
nishes.*®» °° Compositions have been 
made for injection molding at tempera- 
tures about 190°C. and these have been 
used for combs because of their toughness. 
Both as molding composition and as 
lacquer for fiber backing, the acetal has 
been used for phonograph records. 

When 75 per cent of the acetate groups 
of polyvinyl acetate have been replaced by 
acetalization (and a very small number of 
hydroxyl groups has been formed), the 
softening point is 50° C. higher than that 
of initial polyvinyl acetate. The solution 
viscosity is doubled, and tendency to cold 
flow is somewhat reduced. 


Polyvinyl Butyral 


The resin from polyvinyl alcohol—pre- 
pared by essentially complete alcoholysis of 
polyvinyl acetate of medium viscosity— 
and normal butyraldehyde is the polyvinyl 
acetal of largest commercial production. 
Polyvinyl butyral was first devised for 
lamination of safety glass.°* Free hy- 
droxyls are essential for good bonding.** 
Best results are reported with a polyvinyl 
alcohol of vinyl acetate content less than 3 
per cent and having 54 to 78 per cent of 
its hydroxyls acetalized.® 

Automobile safety glass comprises two 
pieces of plate glass bonded with heat and 
pressure to a plasticized sheet of butyral 
about 0.015 inch thick. Plasticizer usually 
comprises 25 to 30 per cent of the weight 
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of butyral safety glass sheeting. Although 
this interlayer is thinner than the cellu- 
lose acetate which it replaces, it provides 
better protection at all temperatures, and 
is far superior at low temperatures. Buty- 
ral is more light-stable than either cel- 
lulose nitrate or cellulose acetate, which 
it completely replaced in American auto- 
mobile windshields and side panels. Un- 
like cellulose acetate, it does not require 
edge-sealing to prevent moisture from 
weakening the bond or rendering the in- 
terlayer opaque. 

Because equipment was designed for 
manufacture of safety glass type of poly- 
vinyl butyral, there has been little op- 
portunity for preparing other widely dif- 
ferent types. Recently a butyral with 
about half the hydroxyl content of safety 
glass resin has been offered for fabric- 
proofing and adhesive applications. It 
shows greater compatibility with other 
resins and plasticizers. The data in Table 
II are for unplasticized sheeting, a repre- 
sentative flexible film for safety glass lam- 
ination, and a representative cross-linked 
composition of polyvinyl butyral. 

With the threat of aerial attack on our 
cities and factories, interest has been 
aroused in means for shatterproofing 
glass. Polyvinyl butyral has been proved 
one of the best resins on which to base 
shatterproofing lacquers, cemented sheets, 
or adhesive-coated fabrics to be applied 
to window panes. Large quantities of 
butyral sheet are being used for military 
safety glass. 

Because it is easily worked, polyvinyl 
butyral was instrumental in the develop- 
ment of modern plywood molding processes. 


Strong adhesion is secured with a per- 
manently thermoplastic composition, t! 
plywood assembly being bonded under he:: 
and pressure, with cooling prior to r-- 
moval from the press. These compos:- 
tions have the advantage that if there 
slippage of plies during molding, the a:- 
sembly may be resoftened and remolde: 
Thermosetting adhesives would necess.- 
tate scrapping of the part. Compared wit 
glues based on water-soluble thermosetti: 
resins, butyrals are quite expensive. The 
thermoplastic characteristic and relative 
water sensitivity are detriments. Com- 
positions with thermosetting characteris- 
tics have recently been devised and sh 
promise where there is vibration or flex 
ural fatigue of the plywood assembly 
which may rupture a rigid bond. 

Butyral resins show such good adhesion 
as to be interesting as bases for lacquers, 
although weathering resistance is so lo 
that applications are few. One of the 
most striking of these is the blowing « 
resin through a flame-spray pistol, laying 
down a film of resin without solvent. Th: 
apparatus is an unmodified Schori pistol 
such as is used for spraying 
powders. 

Several years ago, experimentation was 
undertaken to develop waterproof and 
gasproof fabric coatings based on poly- 
vinyl butyral instead of rubber. Work 
was promising, but while natural rubber 
was available at lower prices the pro- 
gram was not carried far. A material so 
resilient as plasticized butyral is a natural 
replacement for rubber, and wholly new 
uses for butyral have been developed by 
all resin suppliers for important war pro- 


vy 


metal 


Polyvinyl resins are now being used in bird-proof windshields to cut down the 


hazard to fast flying airplanes. 


This photograph shows a four-pound fowl 


being hurled against a du Pont test assembly at a velocity of 110 miles per hr. 
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ction. Compositions for fabric proofing, 
truded tubing and new adhesive needs, 
name a few, have proved superior. 
1ey will continue to serve in some ap- 
fications even when cheaper natural rub- 
er and synthetic rubber formulations are 
vailable. 
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During the spring of 1942, butyral was 
explored for many uses as a rubber sub- 
stitute, since the resin was not then under 
priority. The highly thermoplastic nature 
and stickiness of mixtures of plasticizer 
and resin were a bar to success in many 
of these applications, and little or no buty- 
ral is now being molded in place of rub- 
ber. A more important bar than short- 
comings of the resin was the fact that 
military applications of the resin for 
proofing fabrics necessitated putting buty- 
ral on complete allocation in October, 
1942. 

Army Quartermaster Depots have pi- 
oneered new materials for proofing of fab- 
rics. To augment supply of vinyl copoly- 
mer resins, fabric coaters were encouraged 
to supply polyvinyl butyral coatings. 
Butyral now saves 134 pounds of rubber 
on each of millions of Army raincoats. 
At first these were compounded simply of 
butyral, plasticizers and pigments. They 
possessed marked advantages over formu- 
lations based on polyvinyl chloride-acetate, 
for they could be milled on regular rubber 
equipment and handled on simple pyroxy- 
lin spreaders or rubber calenders. Prepa- 
ration of knife coatings and cementing of 
seams was easy, because ethanol-butanol 
mixtures were effective solvents and the 
resin itself is an excellent adhesive. How- 
ever, the thermoplastic characteristics of 


Rubber is replaced in army raincoats by tough, resilient vinyl plastics. 
particular coat was made with Monsanto’s Saflex, a polyvinyl butyral. 


Table II—Physical Properties of Some Compositions of Polyvinyl Butyral 








Rigid Safety-glass 

Unplasticized Sheet Cross-linked 
Specie Sravity ..cccisces taleacaes sivekeel sae 1.05 1.05-—1.20 
Tensile strength, lb./sq. in. .......... rae 2000 500-3500 
OEIC. a cies wu nina t Senet a cecesee sere ° 250 150-450 % 
RENNGG MID oo weitere nwa cutee cou ew ees 0.8-1.2 because of rubbery quality, this 

value cannot be determined 

Resistance to heat (continuous) ............ 115 140° F 


Effect of age ... 


but fabric proof- 
ing from similar 
compositions is not 
tacky at 260° F. 


REE ny Pee PCE none none none 

RE Re AE eR ene ee ree slight slight slight 

WEEP TRIE... < Cars cas gia oC a'e pa soleions % attacked attacked slight 
WEIS © coe, Sai or ban ee dh te very slight slight resistant 

Eats GI ae oad 5 acelcaite ne Gat cen slight slight resistant 

COranGic: SORCOCTNE G6 ck 6 on oes cca (soluble in ketones, esters, al- better than  un- 


butyral were such that even the best of 
these coating compositions was on the 
borderline of rejection because of block- 
ing at high temperatures. 

As has been indicated under polyvinyl 
alcohol, compounding of polyvinyl butyral 
with thermosetting resins leads to reduc- 
tion in solubility and in thermoplasticity. 
Such compositions were explored for 
moldings and have been adopted for fab- 
ric proofing. The aim is to prepare fab- 
ric compositions which show less sticki- 
ness at high temperatures, improve seam 
strength, and offer greater resistance to 
solvents. 

Depending on choice of components, 
effective insolubilizing can be secured by 
amounts of modifier as small as 5% of the 
weight of butyral. Choice of plasticizer 
must be made more carefully than for 
thermoplastic butyral, since complete 
linking may “wring out” plasticizer or 
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lighter than rubberized coats and saves about 134 pounds of crude rubber. 
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eecdeve een CeCe ReSNeseueas transparent 
unlimited 


cohols, aromatic and chlor- crosslinked. 
inated hydrocarbons; resists 
oils and aliphatics) 
transparent 
unlimited 


translucent 
unlimited 


solvent. Insolubilizing has also been 
called “thermosetting,” “curing,” ‘‘vul- 


canizing,”’ or “cross-linking.” Products 
can be made which do not soften below 
temperatures at which they char. Devel- 
opment of satisfactory insolubilized com- 
positions will depend on nature of article 
to be made, equipment and technique for 
coating, and method of assembly of coated 
fabric into garment. For these reasons it 
is difficult to make general recommenda- 
tions of formulas, and many fabric 
proofers have devised their own composi- 
tions. Usual practice is to coat cloth; re- 
move solvent at 140° F.; fabricate gar- 
ment by stitching and cementing; heat 
assembled garments at 250° F. from one 
to two hours to “cure” the coating, and 
“vulcanize” the cemented joints. 


These compositions are going into Army 
raincoats, Marine ponchos and the like, as 
is also vinylchloride-acetate copolymer. 
For hospital sheeting, the ability to en- 
dure steam sterilization without becoming 
sticky recommends these butyrals over 
vinyl chloride-acetate. Freedom 
odor makes them preferable to natural or 
synthetic rubbers. 


from 


Insolubilized butyral is being used for 
fuel and oil lines as a replacement for 
flexible copper tubing. Solvent resistance 
approaches that of polyvinyl alcohol, and 
water resistance is excellent. 


Vinylidene Chloride 


Unsymmetrical dichlorethylene, com- 
monly called vinylidene chloride, was re- 
ported as early as 1838 by Regnault,*® 
but was rarely in chemical literature until 
its polymers were studied in 1930 by 
Staudinger and Feisst.°7 These authors 
proved the structure to be that of a head- 
to-tail polymer, with unusual tendency 
toward crystallinity. 


H Cl H Cl H Cl 
—C—C—C—C—C—Cc— 
H Cl H ClH CI 
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After a decade of research, the Dow 
Company in 1940 introduced 



























































polymeric vinylidene chloride under the 
trade name “Saran.” In August, 1942, 
the name was released as a generic term 
for polymers and copolymers of this 
monomer. The monomer boils at 31.7° C., 
and is made by the following sequence of 


reactions.* 


al Gl 
H,C=CH, + HC-CH &°, 1,.C=CCl, 
ethylene H Cl vinylidene 
; chloride 
trichlorethane 


[The material studied by Staudinger"’ 
was a by-product of I. G. Farbenindustrie 
manufacture of trichloroethylene. Poly- 
mers (and copolymers with vinyl chloride 
or vinyl acetate) can be formed with 
softening points ranging from 70° C. to 
180° C. 


to hard and rigid products. 


These vary from soft and flexible 
Those com- 
mercially produced are in the middle of 
that range. 

As reported at the 1941 meeting of the 
American Chemical Society,?® X-ray and 
other studies show that vinylidene chlor- 
ide polymers have regions of crystalline 
structure. When injection molded into a 
cold die, the material is not so rigid as 
are other thermoplastics, whose molding 
cycle can be shortened appreciably by use 
of colder molds. Ordinarily with ther- 
moplastics a limit to speed of injection 
molding cycles is the rate at which cast- 
ings become rigid enough to remove from 
For most materials the cycle 
can be shortened by use of colder dies. 
In molding of vinylidene chloride this is 


the cavity. 


not always the best procedure, since the 
crystalline form is more rigid than the 
amorphous, and rate of transformation 
from amorphous injected form to crystal- 
line state is higher at higher tempera- 
tures of molds. Therefore, the best mold 
temperature is one low enough for initial 
















































































































Tough abrasion-resistant saran filaments are used for covering subway seats. 


solidification and yet high enough to ac- 
celerate crystallization. 


Among vinyl polymers, those from 
vinylidene chloride have enhanced suscep- 
tibility to orientation. By cold-working, 
extruded fibers can be drawn to several 
times their original length. The tensile 
strength then rises from 10,000 to 60,000 
pounds per square inch when measured 


along axis of drawing. 


The 
saran formulations makes them useful for 
chemical equipment, as coatings and as 
tubing. Saran is employed in dippers for 
concentrated nitric and sulfuric acids, al- 
though it is darkened by the latter and 
attacked by warm aqua ammonia. For 
resistance to lacquer solvents, saran has 
been used in spray-gun parts. Much has 
been used in place of copper tubing for 


excellent chemical resistance of 


domestic hot and cold water lines, and 


Piping made from saran, a polyvinylidene chloride plastic is easily handled. 
This photograph shows it being threaded on standard pipe threading equipment. 
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regular pipe fittings are injection molded 
for this use. The oriented tubing has 
high flex resistance and finds use for en- 
gine supply lines. Oriented filaments, un 
der the trade name, “Vec,” have found 
acceptance as fishing leaders and snells, 
and under the name, “Velon,” as uphol- 
stery fibers. Subway car seats of saran 
filaments are resistant to abrasion. 

Polyvinylidene chloride is greatly em- 
brittled by subjection to low temperatures 
Copolymerization, as with vinyl chloride 
or vinyl acetate, is employed to reduce 
this brittleness. These copolymers are 
also referred to as saran. 

Like polyvinyl chloride, polyvinylidene 


Table I1]—Physical Properties of 
Saran*® *° 


Specific gravity 1.6. te 1.75 
Refractive index 1.60 to 1.63 
Tensile strength unoriented 8,000 p.s.i. 
Tensile strength oriented 60,000 p.s.i. 
Elongation 25% 
Modulus of elasticity 


Flexural strength 15,000 p.s.i. 
Impact strength 1 to 4 ft. Ib./in 
notch 
Hardness, Rockwell super- 65 to 95 
ficial 15y 
Resistance to heat, continuous 70° to 95° C 
Softening point 96° ‘Ww 165° C 
Burning rate none 
Volume resistivity 6 x 10% ohm-cm. 
Breakdown voltage 60 cycle 500—2,500  volts/ 
mil, instantaneous 
Dielectric constant 66, 103, 3 0:5 
10* cycles 
Power factor 60 cycles 0.03 to .08 
Power factor 10° cycles -03 to .15 
Power factor 10® cvcles 0.3 to .05 
Water absorption 24 hr. 0.0% 
immersion 
Effect of 
age none 
weak acids none 
strong acids none 
weak alkalis none 


strong alkalis 

sunlite 

organic solvents 
Effect on metal inserts* 


very slight 
very slight 
highly resistant 


: none 

Clarity transparent to 
opaque 

Color possibilities unlimited 


*Tron and copper catalyze removal of hydro- 
gen chloride from vinylidene chloride, hence 
injection equipment for this material should be 
chrome-plated; this is to protect equipment fr 
corrosion and to give stable products. 
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polyvinyl chle 
—CH 


polyvinyl acet 
—CH-—C 


polyvinyl chlo 
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—CH.— 


CHC 


polyvinylidene 


a 











c.loride discolors on prolonged exposure 
tc sunlight. Presumably the mechanism 
is the same, for similar stabilizers are 
eifective. 


Miscellaneous 


Various resins may be obtained from 
the vinyl monomers by polymerizing with 
other materials. Wagner-Jauregg’*® ap- 
plied the term “heteropolymer” to prod- 
ucts made by copolymerizing a material 
which alone does not polymerize. This 
term implies a structure or behavior dif- 
ferent from other copolymers, but there 
is no difference. 

Carbozole can be made to react with 
acetylene, to give N-vinyl carbazole.™ 


The product is used in injection molding 
compositions, but apparently only in 
copolymers. 

Vinyl ethyl ether can be made by addi- 
tion of acetylene to ethyl alcohol, or by re- 
moval of a molecule of alcohol from ethyl 
acetal.** The monomer is copolymerized 
with acrylonitrile to give materials for 
coating leather and fabrics. 
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Manpower and Molecules 


Share ACS War Spotlight 


Chemical industry must use more women, says WMC 


deputy. 


chemical engineers for industry promised soon. 


reviews chemical contributions to war. 


Plan to insure replacements of chemists and 


Thomas 


Keyes describes 


OPRD functions. Murphree reviews petroleum in the war. 


HOUGH not evident 
program, the knotty problem of 
manpower shared honors with 
more inanimate things as top subjects 
of discussion among 3,800 American 
chemists and chemical engineers gathered 
in war-crowded Detroit last month for 
the 105th meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society. Specifically designated a 
war session, the entire meeting was con- 
ducted on a serious note and despite war- 
time censorship, provided much evidence 
that the nation’s chemical brains are very 
definitely on the job in the present emer- 
Indicative of the interest shown 
in the meeting was the fact that emer- 
housing accommodations as far 
away as Windsor, Ont., and Mt. Clemens, 


from the 





gency. 
gency 


Mich., did not deter registrants so located 
from faithful attendance at technical ses- 
sions. The Rubber Division program 


The 1,100 
to 1,200 present at its Thursday meeting 


was especially well attended. 


is believed to be the largest attendance at 


604 


a divisional technical session in the his- 
tory of the society. 

The manpower problem, which found 
expression primarily in corridor discus- 
sions and across luncheon and dinner 
tables, was brought out in the open in 
climactic fashion by Fowler V. Harper, 
deputy chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, in his address at the main 
banquet session. 

“American industry is going to have 
to give up its able-bodied men to the 
armed services,’ Mr. Harper said. He 
pointed out that there are 22,000,000 men 
in the United States between the ages of 
18 and 38. Of these, 8,000,000 are physi- 
cally or mentally unfit, 11,000,000 will 
be needed for the services, and 1,500,000 
must be kept on the farms. This leaves 
1,500,000 for all other civilian work, in- 
cluding war industry. 


Chemists To Be Protected 


“Chemists, physicists and other gifted 
individuals will constitute part of that 






Chemical Industries 


Speakers’ 


table at the = subscription 
Left to right: Mrs. Per 
K. Frolich, Major William P. Putnam, 
Fowler V. Harper, Harvey M. Merker, 
Per K. Frolich, Mrs. Ralph D. Hum- 
mel, Thomas Midgley, Jr., and Charles 


F. Parsons. 


banquet. 


1%4 million,” Mr. Harper said. “The 
War Manpower Commission will con- 
tinue to take utmost care to protect the 
available supply of chemists and other 
necessary scientifically trained war 
workers. We expect soon to announce 
plans to insure adequate replacements,” 
he said, but added that industry will have 
to use more women chemists and chemical 
engineers. 

Mr. Harper revealed that during March 
of this year the United States Employ- 
ment Service completed the most exten- 
sive survey of the shortages in critical 
professional and technical personnel yet 
attempted. The survey is said to cover 
the needs of some 16,000 establishments 
and the results are expected to be made 
available shortly. 

He also said that a recent more limited 
survey by the United States Employment 
Service showing current employment and 
anticipated hires of 526 companies, indi- 
cated that during 1943 these companies 
would require 38.8% more biological 
chemists, 32.6% more organic chemists, 
32.6% more inorganic and physical c! 
ists, 51.9% more metallurgists, and 32.9% 


more chemical engineers, all based on 
employment at the beginning of the year. 
“There is also a decided shortage in 


available laboratory technicians and chem- 
ical assistants. The best available 
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siow a need for 78.2% additional em- 
poyees of this kind.” 

Enumerating some of the things that 
must be done to meet the situation, he 
said, “People should work as near their 
homes as possible. Employers must 
exhaust the local labor supply before look- 
ing elsewhere for workers, This Govern- 
ment cannot afford to transport a single 
worker into an area where a _ single 
worker is available to perform the job.” 

Mr. Harper estimated that if employees 
could be educated to avoid needless migra- 
tion and absenteeism, we would gain the 
equivalent of 2,000,000 men added to our 
labor forces. 

The “demon” of in- 
sufficient manpower 
was given added em- 
phasis by Dr. Charles 
Allen Thomas, cen- 
tral research director 
of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company, who 
addressed the general 
session on the subject 
“Chemical Industry 
in the War Effort.” 

Three ‘“demons,’ 
Dr. Thomas 
have attempted to impede the progress of 


C. A. Thomas 


said, 


the war effort: the demon of inadequate 
production facilities ; the demon of insuffi- 
cient raw materials, and the demon of 
manpower shortage. “Inadequate pro- 
duction facilities we tackled by building on 
a gigantic scale,” Dr. Thomas pointed out. 
“Insufficient war materials we have 
brushed aside by the use of alternates. 
But decreasing supply of manpower 
could not be so easily dealt with. The 
demon of manpower shortage promises 
to become even more troublesome in our 
continued progress. 

“The entire war program has required, 
and will continue to require, more chem- 
icals than this country of ours ever had 
to produce. At the same time we are 
faced with the fact that we have fewer 
chemists per capita than do some of the 
enemy countries. 

“For example, based on a ratio of 
chemists to population, Germany has three 
times as many chemists as the United 
States. I believe that in this country 
there are approximately five chemists per 
10,000 population, while in Germany there 
are 15 chemists per 10,000. Nevertheless, 
the chemical industry has so far success- 
fully handled the job of supplying ma- 
terials with comparatively few shortages.” 

Stressing the important role of the 
scientist in preparing for. post-war recon- 
struction and the winning of the peace, 
Dr. Thomas said, “Regardless of the polit- 
cal or social complexion of the post-war 
world, it is still up to the chemist, the 
physicist and the engineer to supply the 
new things which will create new jobs 
io’ the returning men. 





“A small number of technical men may 
bring about the employment of thousands 
of people. Five thousand research workers 
may create jobs for millions. I like to 
look on the research worker as a catalyst 
in the heterogeneous reactions of society. 
Is it wise to put all our catalysts in 
uniform, so to speak? Five thousand 
scientists, or potential scientists, under 
arms can do no more than five thousand 
other men—a very small group as our 
armed forces go today—but five thousand 
scientists if working on new developments 
may create jobs for millions of returning 
soldiers.” 


Chemistry at War 

Those who have put in many long and 
weary hours on some chemical project 
of the war program will find satisfaction 
and encouragement in Dr. Thomas’ ac- 
count of the contributions of the industry 
to the war effort. Accomplishments to 
date, however, can be regarded as no 
more than a forerunner to what will be 
required to realize the smashing United 
Nations’ victory that will end the conflict, 
and to which we must yet strive. 
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Above: Entrance to Horace H. 
Rackham Educational Memorial, 
home of _ the 
Engineering Society of Detroit, 
Detroit Branch of the University 


imposing new 


of Michigan Extension Service, 
and Institute of Public and Social 
Administration. 





Right: D. B. Keyes, chief, Chem- 
ical Industry Branch of the Office 
of Production Research and De- 
velopment of WPB; Harvey M. 
Merker of Parke-Davis, 
chairman of 


general 
the meeting; and 
Major W. P. Putnam of Detroit 
Testing 


Laboratories, honorary 


chairman. 
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Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, vice-president of 
General Motors 
Corp., addressed the 
general session an the 
automotive industry 
in the war effort. He 
said the periodic re- 
designing and retool- 
ing that has always 
characterized the in- 
dustry made conver- 
sion to war produc- 
He estimated that, in 
World War 1, the industry had furnished 
the average division with motor 
vehicles representing 3,500 horsepower. 
The modern motorized division, he said, 
was using 450,000 horsepower. 

E. V. Murphree, Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Co., 


C. F. Kettering 
tion relatively easy. 


army 


who spoke on war develop 
ments in the petroleum industry, listed 
as the most important war contributions 
of the industry the production of syn 
thetic toluene, the production of 
quantities of high octane aviation gaso- 
line, and the production of synthetic rub 
ber raw materials. 


large 


The following, ac- 



























































































































cording to Mr. Mur- 
phree, is how every- 
thing but the pro- 
verbial smell can be 
taken out of a bar- 
rel of crude oil in a 
form that can be put 
to some war use: 

“The C4 fraction 
may be converted 
into aviation gasoline 
through the alkyla- 
E. V. Murphree _ tion using 
fractionation or iso- 
As an alternate, the 
butane fraction after separation of isobu- 
tane can be catalytically dehydrogenated 
by successive steps to give butadiene. 
The C5, C6 and C7 to 200° F. fractions 
may be either used directly in aviation 
gasoline or, as an alternate, selected frac- 
tions of these cuts may be isolated by 
superfractionation and then used in avia- 
tion gasoline. The low octane number 
fractions discarded in the superfraction- 
ation may be isomerized if desired into 
higher octane number fractions. The 
fraction boiling from 200 to 290° F. con- 
tains most of the potential as well as the 
actual C7 and C8 aromatic compounds 
such as toluene and xylenes. This frac- 
tion is preferably processed by hydro- 
forming to convert potential aromatics 
into actual aromatics. The hydroformed 
material may be used either directly in 
aviation gasoline, or the aromatics isolated 
by extraction. The heavy naphtha boil- 
ing from 290 to 350° F. can be subjected 
to severe thermal cracking or reforming 
to yield butadiene directly and other de- 
sirable materials. As an alternate, this 
fraction may be hydroformed. The gas 
oil fraction boiling from 350° F. to crude 
bottoms is best processed by catalytic 
cracking to yield aviation gasoline and 
raw materials for synthetic rubber. As 
an alternate the lighter portion of this 
fraction can be subjected to severe ther- 
mal cracking to yield butadiene and other 
desirable products. The crude bottoms 
can be utilized in fuel oil.” 





process 


merization or both, 


Functions of OPRD 


Those attending the Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry divisional luncheon 
heard Donald B. Keyes, chief of the 
chemical industries branch of the Office 
of Production Research and Development, 
describe the duties and operations of this 
office, which was organized only a few 
months ago at the request of Donald 
Nelson as the scientific and engineering 
unit of WPB. 

“There has been a great need from 
the very start of the war for the develop- 
ment of new and improved methods of 
producing raw materials and intermediates 
that go into the manufacture of weapons 
and essential war machinery. This work 
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has been done almost entirely by industry 
itself, and it has done an excellent job. 
However, as the war has progressed, it 
has become apparent to the War Produc- 
tion Board that this work in industry and 
in various public and private laboratories 
should be further coordinated and aided 
so that the use of results might be more 
prompt and more effective in the war 
program. This was the real reason for the 
formation of OPRD. 

“The functions of this office can best 
be stated by repeating what was officially 
announced at the time of its formation: 

In general terms, the Office of Produc- 
tion Research and Development will have 
four principal functions. They are: 


1. To provide the Chairman of the 
War Production Board with technical 
information on problems with which he is 
directly concerned and on research and 
development work now in progress in the 
War Production Board, and also any or- 
ganizations connected even indirectly 
therewith. The office is also to provide 
the War Production Board divisions and 
branches with research information and 
findings on work which they have in 
progress. 


2. To initiate evaluation and analysis 


of specific scientific or technological pro- 
posals through the establishment of ex- 
pert committees or through reference to 
existing research groups in government, 
education or industry. 


3. To get needed research accomplished 
by contracting with outside laboratories 
or agencies for experimental work. 


4. To bring about development of such 
projects or processes as are found to 
merit it through contracting for the con- 
struction of prototypes or the erection of 
pilot plants. 


“The main function of the Chemical 
Industries Branch of OPRD is to evalu- 
ate chemical developments and make 
recommendations as to the allocation of 
OPRD funds or the giving of necessary 
priorities by WPB for specific projects. 
The requests for these evaluations and 
recommendations come largely from the 
Chemicals and other divisions of WPB. 
But the Chemical Industries Branch also 
considers requests of this same nature 
from other governmental organizations, 
such as the Defense Plant Corporation 
and the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
and technical groups of the armed serv- 
ices. Some projects come even from 
individuals and industrial concerns who 
believe that they have ideas worthy of 
development, but do not have the neces- 
sary backing to obtain funds for pilot 
plant construction or priorities for neces- 
sary equipment. 

“The many people who wish to assist 
and cooperate with OPRD should not 
ask us how they can help; they should 
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tell OPRD. Before submission of defin 
proposals, they should be reviewed fr: 
the governmental viewpoint to be su > 
they meet requirements and that all « 
vious questions are answered. OPRD 
willing and anxious to review any pr - 
posal that survives such review, and 
help in any way it can to see that wort - 
while developments are carried to a si 
cessful conclusion. 

“The present excellent cooperation | 
tween OPRD, the chemical industries a: | 
the various research laboratories in th s 
country may be expected to continue ar 4 
grow. Please remember that the chi f 
function of OPRD is to expedite your 
ideas, because you are the ones who have 
the ideas of value during these days. You 
should consider OPRD as your persona! 
agent representing you in Washington.” 

Following are abstracts of some of thie 
papers presented at technical sessions 
the meeting: 


Hydrolysis of Titanium Sulfate 
Solutions 


Paper presented by Arthur W. Hixson, 


Columbia University. 


Research carried on by Dr. Hixson, 
professor of chemical engineering at 
Columbia, and Dr. Ralph E. C. Fred- 
erickson of the Staley Manufacturing 
Company, Decatur, Ill., has solved the 
problem of titanium sulfate hydrolysis by 
the use of absorption spectra on titanium 
sulfate solutions of varying compositions 
under carefully controlled conditions. By 
determining the amount of light absorp- 
tion under the governing conditions in 
each case, methods of control were dis- 
covered that will enable the manufacturer 
to select the proper hydrolysis condition 
to produce pigment with the properties 
that he desires. 

One of the mysteries of titanium pig- 
ment manufacture was the mechanism of 
the reactions that take place when titanium 
sulfate solutions are hydrolized to pro- 


R. E. Gibson of Carnegie Institute and 
the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, chairman of the Division 
of Physical and Inorganic Chemistry. 
He presided at the Divisional dinner. 
at which C. L. Eksergian of Budd 
spoke. 
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cuce titanium oxide. This step entailed 
much trial and error work to obtain a 
satisfactory pigment, and upon it depended 
the purity and essential physical proper- 
ties of titanium oxide. Titanium sulfate 
solution, although it has been used here- 
tofore in titanium pigment manufacture, 
now can be used scientifically. The new 
method of control will tell the manufac- 
turer “what goes on” in the important 
step. 

The report also cited the importance of 
titanium oxides as a filler in the manu- 
facture of rubber and plastic products. 


Catalytic Cracking by the Fluid 
Catalyst Process 


Paper presented by E. V. Murphree, 
vice-president, Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co., N. Y. C.; C. L. Brown, Stan- 
dard Oil Co. of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, 
La.; and H. G. M. Fischer, E. J. Gohr, 
and W. J. Sweeney, Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. 


Fluid catalyst process represents a new 
means of carrying out catalysis on an in- 
dustrial scale. The catalyst is used in 
the form of a powder and is so handled 
that it can be made to flow like a fluid, 
thus permitting circulation of large 
amounts of catalyst through the equip- 
ment without use of any moving parts. 

Catalytic cracking by the fluid catalyst 
process is being applied to produce a 
large part of the country’s requirements 
for 100 octane aviation gasoline and syn- 
thetic rubber raw materials. With this 
process very high yields of high quality 
aviation gasoline can be obtained. From 
a paraffinic gas oil 57% of aviation gaso- 
line can be produced of considerably 
higher octane number than present re- 
quirements. Due to the high quality it is 
possible to blend the catalytic gasoline 
with gasoline from crude, which in itself 
is not of sufficiently high octane number. 
to produce 78% (based on the original 
gas oil charged) of 100 octane gasoline. 
The fluid catalyst process produces large 





quantities of butylenes which are raw ma- 
terials for manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. 

The principles of the fluid catalyst 
process have wide application outside the 
oil industry. These principles represen! 
in their broadest aspect new industrial 
methods of handling solids and of con- 
trolling temperatures for gases or vapor 
reactions. The advantages in tempera- 
ture control and ease of handling offered 
by the fluid catalyst type of operation 
may have application to low temperature 
carbonization of coal, to coal liquifica- 
tion, reduction of iron ore, and the roast- 
ing and smelting of various ores. Ex- 
perimental work has_ indicated that 
excellent temperature control can be 
obtained through use of these principles 
in oxidation of organic compounds, and 
particularly for the production of phthalic 
anhydride from naphthalene. 


Derivatives of Biphenylsulfonamide-1. 
Preparation of p-(c-Aminopheny])- 
Benzenesulfonamide 

Paper presented by Alexander H. Pop- 
kin, General Printing Corp., N. Y. C. 


The authors of these papers have 
attacked this problem from two angles; 
first, to utilize an available raw material 
which was not being used in the war 
effort, and secondly, to make from this 
available material new chemical com- 
pounds which might be valuable in com- 
bating diseases and infections resulting 
from the war. 

The presently used “sulfa” drugs have 
an amino group and a sulfonamido group 
attached to a benzene nucleus in definite 
fixed positions. The new compounds des- 
cribed by the authors of the papers are 
chemical materials in which an amino 
group and a sulfonamido group are at- 
tached to a biphenyl nucleus. 

In a manner analogous to the “sulfa” 
drugs, the sulfanamido group attached to 
biphenyl has been modified by chemically 
combining it with compounds which were 
known to have. an effect upon the ac- 


Left to right. Charles L. Gabriel, Publicker Commercial Alcohol Co., who presided at the Symposium on Solvents; 
E. W. McGovern, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. delivering his paper on ‘‘The Chlorohydrocarbon Solvents”; Grant W. 





tivity of the “sulfa” drug. A series of 
twenty-four new chemical compounds re- 
sulted which resemble the “sulfa” drugs 
only remotely in their chemical structure. 
However, from a theoretical point of 
view, they appear to have interesting pos- 
sibilities in applications similar to those 
in which “sulfa” drugs now are employed. 
Pharmaceutical testing of these new com- 
pounds indicates that these materials are 
ineffective in combating cocci infections, 
as contrasted to the “sulfa” drugs. 


The Chemistry and Development of 
Atabrine and Plasmoquin 
Paper presented by A. E. Sherndal, 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


In the fight against malaria, atabrine 
and plasmoquin are the two drugs upon 
which the United Nations are now almost 
entirely dependent. Of these, atabrine is 
the more important because of its wider 
scope of action in the malaria cycle. 

The loss of the antimalarial value of 
quinine has been more than compensated 
for by American production of atabrine. 
Amount of quinine available for malaria 
therapy before the war was estimated to 
be sufficient to treat 50,000,000 cases a 
year. Present production of atabrine in 
this country far exceeds the rate of 800, 
000,000 tablets per year (sufficient for 
53,000,000 cases) announced last Decem- 
ber. With the constant widening of our 
field of military operations and the increas- 
ing populations whose health we are being 
called on to protect, the production goal 
for atabrine in the United States is now 
set at twice current production. This is 
conclusive evidence of the extreme impor- 
tance of this product to our war effort 


Stability of Butadiene 
Paper presented by Richard F. Robey, 
Herbert K. Wiese and Charles E. Morrell, 
Esso Labs., Standard Oil Development 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


The urgency for the expansion of syn- 
thetic rubber production has associated 


Smith of B. F. Goodrich Co., W. A. Henson of Dow Chemical Co., and Richard W. Quarles of Mellon Institute and 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. discussing Dr. Quarles’ paper, ““The Role of Ketones as Solvents for the Vinyl 
Resins”; A. K. Doolittle, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., presenting his paper, “A Suggested Mechanism of Solvent 


Action”; and Ralph L. Ericsson, Commercial Solvents Corp., who presented a paper, “Solvent Uses of the Nitroparaffins.”’ 
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with 1t a considerable number of prob- 
lems for the chemist, not the least of 
which is the storage and handling of rub- 
ber raw materials. Butadiene, one of the 
most important rubber raw materials, 
presents certain difficulties in this con- 
nection. Like many products with which 
the general public is more familiar, buta- 
diene tends to undergo certain undesir- 
able chemical changes if not stored 
properly. 

The authors studied the behavior of 
butadiene under a variety of conditions 
and obtained information from which the 
optimum conditions for handling of buta- 
diene can be ascertained. The mechanism 
whereby the oily substance, known as the 
cyclic dimer of butadiene, is formed is in- 
dependent of that of the sticky substance, 
butadiene high polymer. The cyclic dimer 
was found not to be an intermediate in 
the formation of the high polymer. 

The formation of high polymers is 
catalyzed by oxidation of the butadiene, 
usually resulting from contact with air, 
but may be inhibited by adding certain 
“anticatalysts” to the butadiene. The 
formation of butadiene dimer is unaffected 
by the anticatalysts, but refrigeration is 
beneficial. 


Fiber Cans as Alternates for Metal 
Containers 


Paper presented by R. P. Bigger, 
American Can Company. 


Wartime restrictions on the use of 
metals have been responsible for many 
changes in the packing industry. Manu- 
facturers and users of containers have had 
to look for less critical materials as pack- 
aging media, and in many cases have 
found satisfactory substitutes in paper and 
paper products. 

Paper and paperboard can be applied to 
packaging in a variety of ways—as set- 
up boxes, fiber cans, bags, or as wrapping 
materials. 

Fiber cans are of three general types 
known in the trade as spirally wound, 
convolutely wound, and lap _ seam, 
respectively. 

All three types of can bodies are made 
into completed containers by combining 
them with tops and bottoms of metal or 
paperboard. Much variety in design of 
end closures is possible, and many differ- 
ent styles suitable for specific purposes 
are manufactured. It has been found 
possible to produce ends from paper- 
board which can be applied to a fiber 
body on slightly modified metal can clos- 
ing machines. 

Without the use of special stocks or 
auxiliary treatments a fiber can is just 
a simple paper container with all the in- 
herent weaknesses of paper, such as 
permeability to water vapor and gases, 
poor water and oil resistance and easy 
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destructibility. Fortunately there are 
many ways of correcting these normal 
characteristics of paper. Fiber containers 
can now be made which function very 
successfully as packages for many prod- 
ucts which heretofore could be packaged 
in paper only with difficulty, or which 
were normally packaged only in metal cans. 
All three types of cans can also be made 
waterproof by flushing or spraying them on 
the inside with paraffin, microcrystalline 
waxes, or other waterproof materials. 
Spirally and convolutely wound cans are 
made moisture-resistant by winding the 
bodies from moisture-resistant stocks. 
Lap seam cans can only be made truly 
moistureproof by spraying or flushing 
them with moisture-resistant material, or 
by dipping them in such a material. 


At the present time all of these types of 
fiber cans are finding use both for mili- 
tary purposes and as substitutes for metal 
containers. 


Ion Exchange Resins 


Paper presented by Frederick J. Myers, 
Resinous Products and Chemical Co. 


The principle, known as ion-exchange, 
has long been recognized and has been 
employed commercially chiefly in water- 
conditioning processes. But the organic 
materials hitherto used tended to disinte- 
grate both physically and chemically 
under alkaline or acid conditions, and 
their effective range was very limited. 
The new synthetic resin or plastic ex- 
changers which are known as Amberlites 
do not disintegrate and can be reclaimed 
and reused. They have been developed 
with different properties for varying func- 
tions, and several may be required to 
achieve the particular result desired. 


An important application of the 
new process is in the sugar industry. 
Crystallization of sucrose from the raw 
juice has heretofore been an inefficient 
process. Impurities in the juice retarded 
crystallization, so that much sugar was 
left behind in the low-price residual 
molasses. With ion-exchange methods, 
these impurities are removed, resulting 
in increased yield of sugar from a given 
amount of juice without adding to evap- 
oration or crystallizaiion equipment. 


A modification of the process is used 
for recovering valuable tartrates from 
wine residues. The reclamation of tar- 
trates from winery wastes has long been 
practiced, but the process was inefficient 
and could be used only where the tartrate 
content was high. Production of tartaric 
acid on a commercial scale by this resin 
exchange process is not yet in effect, but 
its feasibility has been proved experi- 
mentally. 


Water-conditioning is still a major ap- 
plication of ion-exchange methods. Metals 
in solution can be removed where they 
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are detrimental to industrial processin» 
and valuable metals can be salvaged fro: 
mine and industrial wastes. 

Among other uses discussed were ti > 
removal of contaminating salts in t 
manufacture of dyes, drugs, enzyme., 
gelatin and chemicals and the large-sca e 
production of amino acids. 


Laboratory Study of Tri Nitro Toluen» 
Wastes 


Paper presented by Stuart Schott, C. ©. 
Ruchhoft and Stephen Megregian, U. 
Public Health Service. 


The construction and operation of a 
number of plants for manufacturing t 
explosive tri-nitro toluene for carrying 
on the war has introduced a new indus- 
trial waste problem. A recent survey | 
the Stream Pollution Investigations Sta- 
tion of the U. S. Public Health Service 
has shown that these wastes are produced 
in very large quantities in T.N.T. manu- 
facture. 

The wastes are usually somewhat acid, 
have a yellow to dark red color, a char- 
acteristic odor and are toxic to fish and 
other forms of aquatic life. The wastes 
contain the acid wash water from wash- 
ing the freshly manufactured T.N.T., the 
so-called “red waters” which remove the 
undesirable T.N.T. isomers and innocu- 
ous cooling waters. The compounds re- 
moved by sulfite treatment give the very 
high color to the red water and it is the 
red water which contributes most of the 
color to the combined waste. Chemically 
the combined waste is very stable. 


Following the testing and failure of 
self-purification and biological treatment 
processes, experiments were carried out 
with methods of chemical treatment of 
the waste to reduce the color and toxicity 
before discharge into receiving waters. 

None of these proved particularly feas- 
ible for various reasons. One method 
employing an organic solvent was tried 
which removed about 50 per cent of the 
color and might possibly be used com- 
mercially should further investigation 
prove satisfactory. 

It was also found that the color in the 
diluted waste could be further reduced 
by treatment with chlorine or bromine. 
Although bromine seemed to be more 
effective in reducing color, economic fac- 
tors would determine whether chlorine or 
bromine should be used. The present 
method of disposal of the waste, where 
simple dilution is not possible, is evap- 
oration followed by incineration. Con- 
sidering that commercial by-products are 
not recovered, it is an expensive process. 
Further work is necessary to determine 
whether extraction of the strong waste 
with an organic solvent followed by 
chlorination or bromination of the ex- 
tracted waste would be more effective and 
economical than evaporation. 
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war chemicals. 


ORE than a year ago the War 

Production Board completely 
prohibited the use of glycerin 
in the manufacture of anti-freeze solu- 
tions, and, at the same time, restricted 
all manufacturers to 70 per cent of their 
1940 consumption, unless they were work- 
ing on medical or military items. This 
was the first hitch in what was to become 
a tightening belt of restriction on gly- 
cerin and which now has reached the point 
of almost entirely cutting off supplies of 
this versatile chemical for civilian use. 

Later in 1942 a tightening supply situ- 
ation required additional cuts in civilian 
consumption. In November, for example, 
use of glycerin in tobacco was cut to 48 
per cent of 1940 usage, in beverages to 
50 per cent, in cosmetics and toilet prepa- 
rations to 40 per cent. 

January, 1943, saw further curtail- 
ments. Glycerin eliminated from 
candy, beverages and gum. Its use in 
tobacco was reduced to 35 per cent of 
1940 consumption, its use in cosmetics, 
flavorings and shortening dropped to 25 
per cent. In March, 1943, glycerin dis- 
appeared entirely as an emulsifying agent 
in shortenings. 

On the first of April, 1943, many more 
civilian items were added to this list. No 
more glycerin was allotted to manufac- 
turers of cosmetics, dentifrices, lotions, 
beverages, flavors, candy and all edible 
products (with the exception of mar- 
garine), chewing gum, shaving cream, 
tablet and pad adhesives, tobacco, short- 
ening, beverage crown caps, protective 
coatings for most civilian uses, soaps, hair 
tonics and shampoos. 
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Even in those civilian uses of glycerin 
still allowed, cuts in 1943 quotas amount 
to millions of pounds. For example the 
tobacco industry, largest peacetime user, 
was allowed 1,280,000 pounds during the 
first three months of 1943, as opposed to 
a peacetime consumption of more than 
22,000,000 pounds during 1940. Cosmetic 
s dropped from 4,760,000 pounds in 
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Why Glycerin is Searece 


Glycerin, once over-abundant stepchild of the soap indus- 
try has become one of the scarcest and most sought-after of 
Here are some of the reasons why, along 
with an outline of military, naval and lend-lease uses, civil- 


ian requirements, curtailments, and present supply status. 





1940 to 630,000 for one quarter of 1943, 
and beverages from 3,225,000 to 24,000 
pounds. 

What are the reasons for this extreme 
shortage ? 

Reason 1: Needs of the military and 
lend-lease have been tremendous. 

Glycerin was drafted early in this war, 
not only for the manufacture of nitro- 
glycerin, but for many and varied military 
uses. Glycerin and glycerin compounds 
rank second only to alcohol as a solvent 
in medicinal preparations. In pure form, 
glycerin is a powerful antiseptic, used in 
many types of surgical dressings. The 
highly effective emollient action of the 
chemical makes it valuable to dentists and 
physicians in the treatment of teeth and 
throat disorders, as well as many skin 
irritations. 


Glycerin likewise finds use in a wide 
variety of indirect military requirements, 
such as alkyd resin coatings for tanks, 
ships, planes and other equipment. Even 
the Army, however, has had less glycerin 
for protective coatings than it really 
wanted. Glycerin compounds on wooden 
ammunition boxes are out. 

Cellophane, an item of military neces- 
sity, can be made without glycerin, and 
55 per cent is. The remaining 45 per 
cent of military cellophane made with 
glycerin is restricted to those uses where 
durability is a main factor, or as a pack- 
aging agent for food, where the toxic 
quality of the glycerin substitutes pro- 
hibits their use. The most durable cello- 
phane of all goes into capes for army per- 
sonnel as a protection against possible 
mustard gas attack. 

Glycerin used in glassine and grease- 
proof papers is restricted entirely to 
ordnance and food packaging. In the tex- 
tile and leather fields, where glycerin is 
vitally necessary to military dyes, as a 
leather softener, and as an adhesive in 
the manufacture of shoes, its use has been 
curtailed as much as possible. 

In the Navy, glycerin is irreplaceable in 


Glycerin finds important civilian uses 
in the textile industry, in plastics mold- 
ing as a mold lubricant, and in tobacco 
as a humectant. 
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gun recoil mechanisms, in hydraulic con- 
trol mechanisms and other similar equip- 
ment, in ship’s steering gears and 
compasses. 

Reason 2: Efforts to increase the pro- 
duction of glycerin have met with little or 
no success, because of raw material 
shortages. 

Glycerin is obtainable by four processes : 
(1) fat-splitting, a method which pro- 
duces approximately 10 per cent of our 
present supplies; (2) fermentation of 
sugar, used by Germany; (3) synthetically 
from propylene; and (4) as a by-product 
in the manufacture of soap, by far the 
most productive source. 


Description of Processes 


Fat-splitting is a process whereby basic 
fats are divided into their component 
parts, one of which is glycerin. In the 
past, use of this process has been depend- 
ent on the industrial demand for the vari- 
ous other components as well as glycerin. 
The limited nature of this pre-war demand 
discouraged development of production 
facilities in the days when stainless steel 
The cur- 
rently critical nature of these materials 
needed for synthetic rubber and aviation 
gasoline plants and many other war uses 
makes expansion of fat-splitting facilities 
impossible at the present time. 


and other metals were plentiful. 


Fermentation of beet sugar, followed 
by distillation, produces glycerin, as well 
as a host of other chemicals. This method 
is Germany’s largest source of glycerin. 
Alcohol resulting from this fermentation- 
distillation process goes into Germany’s 
synthetic rubber. Adoption of this method 
in America, in addition to being econom- 
ically wasteful, would make impossible 
demands on our critical metal resources, 
as well as require huge quantities of 
sugar, a commodity already rationed be- 


cause of shipping shortages. Further 


domestic production of beet sugar would 
require the use of land now needed for 
food production. 

The synthetic process, which makes 
glycerin from propylene by going through 
the steps of allyl chloride and allyl alco- 
hol, was developed only a short time ago 
and when this country entered the war 
was still untried on a commercial plant 
scale. 

Unable to increase supplies of glycerin 
by other means, this country is forced to 
rely on the normal industrial method 
which produces glycerin as a step in the 
manufacture of soap. Fat is saponified 
with caustic soda or potash. Salt is then 
added, and the resultant heavy brine, con- 
taining glyceriri and impurities, sinks to 
the bottom of the mixture while the pure 
soap remains on top. The briny residue 
contains anywhere from 2 per cent to 15 
per cent glycerin. After treatment to 
remove impurities, the residue is evap- 
orated and most of the salt is crystallized, 
resulting in crude glycerin of 80 per cent 
concentration. 

Distillation of crude glycerin with 
superheated steam at high temperature 
and in a high vacuum produces “chem- 
ically pure” glycerin—a product containing 
95 per cent glycerin and 5 per cent water. 
Further concentration reduces the residue 
of water to 114 per cent or less, furnish- 
ing a glycerin suitable for the manufacture 
of explosive compounds, such as dynamite, 
double base powder, and other end prod- 
ucts of nitroglycerin. 


In peacetime, considerable glycerin resi- 
due was left in soaps, because there was 
no incentive for its removal and refining. 
War demands have forced the abandon- 
ment of this practice. Standards issued 
by the War Production Board last year 
established 1% glycerin content in soap as 
the maximum quantity allowable; recent 
government action has reduced this to 


Huge quantities of glycerin are being consumed in the manufacture of alkyd 
resins for protective coatings on ships, tanks, guns, and other war equipment. 
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0.8%. Further reduction of this residu 
is impossible for practical reasons. 

Production of glycerin in the soap mak 
ing process is dependent on the supplie 
of fats and oils available for this us: 
During 1941, soap factories in this countr 
used 2,143,000,000 pounds of fat. Th 
figure represents more than double tl 
amount of pre-war imports of fats. | 
a move to protect the food supply, how 
ever, WPB found it necessary to prohib 
the use of edible fats and oils in the manu 
facture of soap and other non-edible prod 
ucts. 1943 production calls for a maxi 
mum use of 1,800,000,000 pounds of fat 
and oils, leaving an annual productio: 
capacity of 350,000 pounds unused. Thus 
the soap industry is now producing at 8 
per cent of capacity. 

Fat and oil shortages appeared early i: 
the war. Most of this country’s import: 
came from the Pacific area, and the annua! 
volume of more than a billion pounds 
dwindled to almost nothing. The rising 
tempo of war production drew more an‘ 
more fats and oils into industrial uses, 
both as raw materials and as lubricants 
For example, every ship launched requires 
an average of 40,000 pounds of animal 
tallow to grease the ways. Recently, as 
war fronts multiplied, vast quantities of 
fats and oils have been shipped to United 
Nation troops for use as food, militar) 
needs, and other supplies. 


Fat Collection Will Aid 


In this country, the squeeze between un- 
controlled live stock prices and ceiling 
regulations governing sales of fresh meat 
has resulted in packers and butchers leay- 
ing more than a normal amount of fat on 
meat reaching America’s tables. This 
practice cuts sharply into normal fat sup- 
plies from packing houses, and has the 
effect of putting more fat in the kitchens 
of the country than ever before. 

In an effort to recover the fats normally 
thrown away in the nation’s kitchens the 
government last year began a continuing 
program to get housewives to return this 
waste fat to industry through the local 
meat dealer. 

This campaign continues to be an es 
sential long-term salvage effort. Military 
requirements have increased. Civilian con- 
sumption has been cut to bed-rock. Only 
by continued processing of the waste 
kitchen fats of the nation can military 
lend-lease and essential civilian requir« 
ments be met. Other methods of produ 
ing glycerin have been explored and found 
impossible. 

Present collections of waste kitchen fats 
are running at less than 100,000,000 pounds 
annually. Government efforts are being 
directed toward boosting this to 200,000 
000 pounds, which is the minimum ri 
quired to maintain essential supplies 
military, lend-lease and civilian items co! 
taining glycerin. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES 


By James M. Crowe 





Oil-Coal Fuel 


Tests to develop a fuel composed of a 
mixture of oil and coal, have been started 
by the United States Bureau of Mines and 
The Atlantic Refining Company in an 
industrial boiler of the company at its 
Philadelphia refinery, according to a 
recent announcement. 

If the tests prove successful in develop- 
ing a colloidal fuel for industrial fur- 
naces, heating plants, and power gener- 
ators, the amount of oil needed by this 
type of equipment may be reduced by 
about one-third. 

Past tests to determine the practicability 
of a coal-oil fuel have proved inconclusive. 
Moreover, until the war caused the pres- 
ent acute shortage in fuel oil, the abun- 
dance and cheapness of this type of fuel 
left little incentive for experimentation in 
colloidal fuels. 

It was primarily to seek some addi- 
tional method of conserving fuel oil that 
the Bureau of Mines initiated the current 
experiment. Although colloidal fue) 
probably could not be burned in domestic 
heating furnaces, its use by heavy indus- 
try would undoubtedly result in diverting 
a large quantity of fuel oil to other indus- 
tries now seriously affected by the short- 
age. 

It is planned to burn 30,000 gallons of 
the mixture of heavy fuel oil and pow- 
dered bituminous coal in the test boiler 
while studies are made of methods of 
storage and of the effects of variations 
in the mixture and in combustion 
conditions. 

The mixtures used in the experiment 
contain approximately 60 per cent oil and 
40 per cent bituminous coal pulverized 
into powdered form in grinding machines. 
The type of coal used is bituminous with 
a relatively low ash content. The great- 
est problem is to establish a mixture 
which will prevent the settling of coal 
particles and a consequent separation of 
oil and coal components. 

It is pointed out that the mixing could 
be done in central mixing plants and 
delivered to consumers just as fuel oil is 
now delivered. The proximity of bitu- 
minous fields to the great industrial cen- 
ters of the East also would lighten the 
burden of oil transportation. 

Under the agreement by which the tests 
are being conducted, the government has 
supplied the necessary powdered coal and 
oi! and the company has contributed the 
use of its facilities and research depart- 
ment. The data obtained will be as- 
sembled by the Bureau of Mines. 

‘he tests now under way at the Point 
reeze refinery of the Atlantic Refining 
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Company are designed to determine, 
among other things, the various types of 
boilers and furnaces in which the colloi- 
dal fuel may be used taking into consider- 
ation the combustion space, the size of the 
passages, the amount of ash in the coal, 
the fusion temperature of the ash, and the 
best methods of removing ash from the 
boilers and furnaces. 


New Plastic 


Anew non-critical phenolic type 
thermoplastic, chemically perfected from 
the phlobaphanic structures of the Red- 
woods, is now available for production of 
items formerly manufactured from hard 
rubber and other thermosetting plastic 
compounds. 

Credit for the discovery of this new 
plastic is shared mutually by The Paci- 
fic Lumber Company, San Francisco, 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin and the Sheller Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Portland, Indiana. 
These organizations correlated and 
financed the research necessary before 
the plastic was finally perfected and ready 
for commercial use. The new plastic has 
been called Shellerite. 

The story behind Shellerite is as 
unique and romantic as the history of 
the redwoods. For years, the mam- 
moth size and great age of these Cali- 
fornian giants have been a challenge to 
man’s scientific mind. Finally it was de- 
cided to investigate the chemical struc- 
ture of the redwoods and learn what 
effect it had on their resistance to decay 
and ability to withstand the ravages of 
time and the elements. 

Pioneering investigations were spon- 
sored by The Pacific Lumber Company, 
who merged their findings and research 
on this development with the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry. 

Probably the most important discovery 
thus far, is the one which led to perfec- 
tion of redwood plastics. It was found 
that redwood trees produce _ catechol 
tannin, a soluble element which in the 
process of nature is converted into in- 
soluble phlobaphenes. These chemical 
compounds are said to be the important 
factors in the lasting durability of red- 
wood and its resistance to decay. 

When redwood is reduced to chips and 
subjected to a short cycle of high pres- 
sure steam, the phlobaphenes within the 
cell structure are reacted. After being 
defiberized, the resultant fibre or powder 
produced therefrom becomes the thermo- 
plastic substance. With the recent com- 
pletion of a large specially designed plas- 
tic conversion plant at the mills of The 
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Pacific Lumber Company, located at 
Scotia, California, in the very heart of 
the redwoods, this new development has 
passed from the laboratory test-tube stage 
into full scale production. Sizable quan- 
tities of this redwood resin plastic in its 
various formulations are now being used. 


Molding Process 


A new process called Heatronic Mold- 
ing has been developed by the Bakelite 
Corporation according to a recent an- 
nouncement, 

In effect, this process utilizes high- 
frequency heating by generating current 
in an electrostatic field. A preform or 
rough shape of the plastic article to be 
molded is placed between two plates of 
the heatronic equipment just before it is 
to be put into the mold. The plates 
themselves stay cool, but, rough pre- 
formed articles become uniformly warm 
all through as the radio current is gen- 
erated. Thus, evenly heated throughout 
its thickness, the plastic preform, trans- 
ferred to the mold, flows easily into all 
of the corners and sections to produce a 
finished plastic part with much less pres- 
sure and in much less time. 

In addition to the’time saved, two other 
advantages are said to be of importance. 
First, plastic parts can be molded in 
thicknesses and sizes hitherto impractical 
with standard molding methods and con- 
ventional equipment. Second, existing 
molds and molding press equipment may 
be used to produce plastic parts which, 
before the introduction of Heatronic 
Molding, would have required a long 
wait for the manufacture of high-pressure 
presses. 


Rubber Substitute 


A new type chemurgic rubber called 
Witcogum has been developed from veg- 
etable oils by Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
and is being used by rubber-goods manu- 
facturers for a number of applications. 

This rubberlike material, which is com- 
parable to rubber in many of its proper- 
ties, requires neither critical materials nor 
critical equipment for its manufacture. 
Standard rubber mills and mixers do its 
milling and mixing. Calendering, extru- 
sion and vulcanizing are similar to that 
of crude and reclaimed rubber. 


Witcogum, as the new product is called, 
contains an accelerator of the guanadine 
type and sufficient sulfur to give a cure 
in 30 minutes at 40 pounds steam pressure 
(287 degrees Fahrenheit). All the neces- 
sary vulcanizing ingredients are already 
in Witcogum, though it may be loaded 
and softened as requirements demand. 

Witcogum may be used independentiy 
or as an extender blended with natura! 
rubber, reclaim or synthetic rubber. 


Proper compounding with such pig- 
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ments as carbon black or clay or a com- 
bination of both will result in higher ten- 
sile strength. Tests have proven that 
tensile as high as 450 pounds per square 
inch, elongation as high as 150 per cent, 
shore hardness of 60-65 and tear of 45-50 
pounds per inch can be obtained through 
proper compounding. 

Water, alcohol and lubricating oils have 
no apparent effect on the material, nor 
do antioxidants upon accelerated aging 
tests. Generally speaking, its reactions 
to solvents and chemicals are similar to 
that of rubber. 


New Organic Chemicals 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corpor- 
ation now offers in research quantities 
for laboratory investigation a new ester, 
methoxytriglycol acetate or the acetate of 
methyl ether of triethylene  glycol- 
CH;(OCH:CH:); OCOCHs. This ester, 
a colorless liquid, has a boiling point of 
244 deg. C. at 760 mm. Because of its 
structure, methoxytriglycol acetate has 
excellent solvent powers for cellulose 
esters and synthetic resins. This prop- 
erty indicates that it probably will be 
useful in protective coatings and printing 
inks. Because methoxytriglycol acetate 
contains no reactive group, it will un- 
doubtedly prove to be useful as an inert 
reaction medium and because of its low 
volatility and non-hygroscopicity, it has 
possibilities as an “anti-dusting” agent for 
finely powdered materials. 

Another new product recently developed 
by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration and now available in limited 
quantities is trimethylcyclohexanol, a 
cyclic primary alcohol. Trimethylcyclo- 
hexanol boils at 198°C. and melts at 
35.7° C. Since this is about room tem- 
perature the product may be a liquid or 
solid. It is practically insoluble in water 
but soluble in most organic solvents, 
hydrocarbons, and oils. As a mutual 
solvent and coupling agent for many 
otherwise immiscible organic chemicals, 
it makes an excellent replacement for 
cresylic acid, cyclohexanol and _ cyclo- 
hexanone. 

Being a higher alcohol, trimethylcyclo- 
hexanol should prove useful as an anti- 
foaming agent in the manufacture of hy- 
draulic fluids and textile soaps. It may 
also be used in making plasticizers, xan- 
thates, and wetting agents. 


Metal Coatings 


Due to the necessary restrictions on the 
use of tin and zinc, the use of lead alone, 
and also alloyed with small amounts of 
tin or zinc or both metals, is being 
advanced as a replacement coating for 
hot galvanizing and hot tinning. Alloys 
of lead and tin have been used as solders 
and as terne and other dipping coats. 
Such operations were formerly carried out 
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with alloys containing from 15% tin and 
up to as much as 63% tin—the eutectic. 

Today, the trend is to use alloys con- 
taining 90% to 95% lead, with either tin 
or zinc or both metals making up the 
balance. Small amounts of antimony, bis- 
muth or silver may be added for different 
reasons. Some instances are reported, 
of the use of lead alone successfully, as 
a substitute for hot galvanizing pole line 
hardware parts. 

The No. 20 Flux and the Fas-Tin Flux 
are said by the Hanson-Van Winkle-Mun- 
ning Co., to be suitable for these various 
kinds of hot coating baths. The operat- 
ing temperature in each case determines 
the flux to use. Operations at 800° to 
850° F. (the galvanizing range) require 
No. 20 Flux. Operations in the hot tin- 
ning range, (500° to 750° F.) require Fas- 
Tin Flux. In either case, the procedure 
in use is the same as in conventional hot 
galvanizing or hot tinning, but due to the 
high lead content and certain character- 
istics of lead itself, several operating de- 
tails will have to be learned by the 
workers. 

New high lead alloys have been devel- 
oped, such as “Plate-Loy” to replace the 
zinc bath in hot galvanizing. No changes 
in process or materials are required other 
than the substitution of the new alloy or 
zinc. 

The use of 100% lead to replace hot 
zinc is somewhat more complicated than 
the above because there is no alloying or 
bonding element present. 

A series of lead-tin alloys varying from 
90% lead and 10% tin to 99% lead and 
1% tin is available, which can be applied 
by regular hot galvanizing or hot tinning 
practice, but at temperatures between 650° 
to 750° F. Amaloy is a typical and widely 
used example. The Fas-Tin Flux has 
been used with such alloys in the manu- 
facture of finned tubing, air conditioning 
units and in coating copper wire prior to 
insulatirg. 


New Tygon Formulations 


Fountain syringes, bath mats, ice bags, 
and other sundries hit by the rubber 
scarcity, can now be made from new 
formulations of Tygon flexible plastics 
according to an announcement from the 
United States Stoneware Co. 

These new Tygon formulations look like 
rubber, feel like rubber, and while the 
molding process is somewhat more com- 
plex, can be shaped in regular molds. 

Serviceable life is said to be longer, 
due to the basic inertness of Tygon plas- 
tics to soap, oils and water. Products 
may be made in a virtually unlimited color 
range, transparent as well as opaque. 

An apparent obstacle at the present time 
to a quick solution of the critical shortage 
of civilian rubber sundries centers around 
the molds required. It is unlikely that 
steel will be allocated for new molds for 
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civilian purposes, particularly since ol: 
molds from which rubber sundries wer 
formerly manufactured are still in exist 
ence. Ways are being sought to mak 
available existing molds. 


Bell and Baldwin, Inc., a unit of th 
U. S. Stoneware Company and distribu 
tors of Tygon products are interested j 
working out an arrangement with th 
owners of these molds for their use, eithe 
on a lease or some other satisfactory basi 


New Alkyl Peroxide 


A new product described as a formul: 
tion of t-butyl hydroperoxide has be« 
placed on the market and may have a; 
plications as a catalytic agent in one « 
two phase polymerizations, as a labor: 
tory oxidation agent, a drying accelerat 
in paints and varnishes, a bleaching age: 
for textiles, and a combustion accelerat: 
in heavy fuel oils for Diesel engines. 


Laboratory Detergent 


A new detergent, Alconol, has just been 
introduced by Standard Scientific Supply 
Corporation. The new product is described 
as a cleanser which relies on physical 
action for its detergent value by lowering 
the surface tension of foreign matter ad- 
hering to the surface of the utensils to | 
cleaned. 


According to the manufacturer, Alconol 
was put through exhaustive tests by hos- 
pital, industrial, commercial and photo- 
graphic laboratories. 


Although it contains no soap, Alconol 
is said to produce an abundant, efficient 
lather in water of any degree of hardness 
without the formation of insoluble calcium 
soap. It is claimed that Alconol will 
lather readily in acid solutions. Also, 
unlike soaps or strong alkalis, the surface 
tension depressant of Alconol is so great 
that no film is left on the glass. 


Alconol is packaged in dry form. An 
adequate solution is prepared by adding 1 
ounce of Alconol to 1 gallon of warm tap 
water. 


Paper for Protection 


A new greaseproof, noncorrosive paper 
has been announced by Sherman Paper 
Products to protect metal parts against 
corrosion. Called V-26, this protective 
wrapping paper combines two protective 
laminations in one paper. The inner ply 
provides a greaseproof barrier for the re- 
tention of corrosion-preventives used on 
metal products, while an outer ply protects 
the greaseproof membrane against dam- 
age in transit. Both inner and outer lam- 
inations are noncorrosive, consisting of 
neutral kraft. The new line is available 
either with an outer film of wax that 
provides a_ self-sealing surface, or 
coated where the self-tack quality is not 
needed. 
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Testing Corrosion Electrically 

To determine the extent to which vari- 
ous paints inhibit corrosion of metals, 
a laboratory test has recently been devel- 
oped by R. B. Gibney of Bell Telephone 
Labs. 

The test involves measurement of the 
progress of corrosion beneath a paint 
film by electrical means. The results 
obtained show how well a given pigment- 
vehicle combination protects metal against 
corrosion wholly irrespective of its ability 
to withstand weathering action. Explain- 
ing the theoretical basis for the test, Dr. 
Gibney states: 

“Corrosion of a metal results, in the 
presence of moisture, from electrochem- 
ical action between small adjacent surface 
areas. Potential differences are set up 
between these areas, and the potential of 
the whole surface is the resultant of that 
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of all the small areas involved. This 
quantity can be measured readily with ref- 
erence to a standard electrode. The po- 
tentials change as the corrosive action 
progresses and experiments have shown 
that the extent of the corrosion can be 
determined by continuously recording the 
potential of the metal over a period of 
hours. 
“Surface areas of a corroding metal are 
two kinds: anodic or electronegative 
eas where the metal goes into solution 
and cathodic or electropositive areas 
where hydrogen is evolved. If the metal 
rrodes freely, the cathodic areas tend to 
come clogged with hydrogen and the 
sultant potential of the plate will be- 
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come more electronegative since it is then 
almost wholly controlled by the anodes. 
The effect is strongly accentuated and 
unmistakable when oxygen is excluded. 
If the metal does not corrode, it is be- 
cause the anodic areas become insulated 
with an extremely thin film of corrosion 
products and the potential of the plate 
will be nearly that of the cathodic areas 
which are electropositive. Thus the po- 
tential of a corroding metal becomes more 
electronegative with time while that of a 
metal which is not corroding becomes or 
remains electropositive.” 

As illustrated in the diagram of the ap- 
paratus used in the test, glass tubes filled 
with water connect the paint film, P, to 
a calomel reference electrode, C. The 
end of the tube, T, rests on the spot to be 
measured and is surrounded with an en- 
veloping tube through which nitrogen 
passes. A recording potentiometer con- 
nects the calomel electrode to the back of 
the painted panel through an amplifier. 
The latter is required because the high 
resistance of the paint film permits only 
very small currents to flow. 

Time-potential or corrosion curves in- 
dicate the time required for the potential 
of the underlying metal surface to change 
from its original, non-corroding electro- 
positive condition to an electronegative or 
corroding condition. 


Eleetric Furnace 
Small electric furnace, made with two 
insulating firebricks of standard size, 9 x 
414 x 21%", is described by The Chemist 
Analyst. Mr. C. T. Kincaid, Vitrefrax 
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Corp., suggests cutting both of them to 
the size 5 x 444” x 21%4”. Place the 5 x 
414” faces together and then, using a 
knife or hacksaw blade, trim off to form 
a cylinder about 5” long and 414” in di 
ameter. Hollow out this cylinder, work 
ing on one half at a time. The wal! 
thickness of the cylinder should be about 
34”. In each half of the furnace leave 
about three long projections on which to 
wind the heating element. When com- 
pletely cut out, the two halves should be 
fastened together with 
cement or wire bands. 
The amount of heat generated by the 
furnace will depend on the amount of 
heating element used; about 28” of No. 
20 gauge nichrome coiled element should 
be sufficient. The element should be put 
through a small hole in the bottom of 
the furnace, wound around on the pro- 
jections and then drawn out of another 
small hole near the first. Finally, the 
two ends of the element are wired to a 
light socket and the furnace is ready to 
use. A lid for the furnace can be made 
from one of the extra pieces of firebrick. 


sodium silicate 


Safety for Hercules 


Blinded by strong acid or alkali, you may 
be unable to find the 
Hercules 


safety shower. 


Powder Company this 
safety hazard by attaching shower chain 
to wall. In an emergency, you head 
towards the wall, run your hand along it 


and grab the 


solves 


shower chain. Another 
safety device used at their Experiment 
Station is flashlights in wall holders 
spaced at frequent intervals along corri- 
dors and laboratories. These are quickly 
located during blackouts. 





Suggestions Wanted 
Have you any convenient, time-saving 
suggestions for use in the laboratory? 
Send them to CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
We will pay $2 for each contribution 
published. 
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PLANT OPERATIONS 


NOTEBOOK 


By W. F. Schaphorst 


——____ —— oo 


Relative Humidity 


Here is a handy chart for quickly 
Tables and 


computations are unnecessary. Run a 


finding relative humidity. 


straight line through the dry bulb tem- 
perature, Column A, and the wet bulb 
temperature, Column B, and the relative 
humidity is instantly given at the inter- 
section with Column C. Thus if the dry 
bulb temperature is 100 degrees F. and 
the wet bulb temperature 85 degrees F., 
the dotted line drawn through these two 
points and extended to Col. C, shows that 
the relative humidity is 54 per cent. 

The chart is based on a special formula 
developed by the U. S. Bureau of Stan- 
dards. The formula has been tested by 
the Bureau for dry bulb temperatures 
between 20 and 100 degrees Centigrade. 
An important advantage of this chart lies 
in the fact that one is able to read the 
temperatures in both Fahrenheit and 
Centigrade. 





Friction Coefficients 


Chemical plant operators are not always 
to blame for equipment troubles, as many 
an operator has often suspected. The 
designer is to blame. Take for example 
such a seemingly simple thing as flow of 
water through a pipe. We all know that 
when a pipe becomes encrusted with scale, 
or after its interior is coated with slime, 


’ 


it “resists water flow” more than before. 
It makes no difference what the pipe is 
made of—whether cast iron, steel, brass, 
gold, or even platinum—the effect is the 
same. It is logical, therefore, that the 
basis of computation should be on the 
coating and not on the material of which 
the pipe is made. The coefficient of fric- 
tion will be the same in all such pipes 
after the interior is once coated regardless 
of the pipe. Before the interior is fully 
coated it is true that there is a difference, 
but it is evident that where coating occurs 
the friction created by the coat must be 
considered and not the friction on the 
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buried metal. Yet it is not uncommon for 
designers to use formulas in which th 
material or metal is specified rather tha: 
the coating that is sure to build up. 

The same is true of chimneys, ducts 
tubing, etc., that become coated during use 
Thus after the interior of a chimney i 
once coated with soot its friction become 
the same as all other chimneys whos 
interiors are covered with soot. It make 
no difference whether the chimney is mad 
of brick, concrete, tile, steel, or anythin: 
else. Yet we commonly find formula 
that designate different coefficients of fric 
tion for the various materials of whicl 
chimneys are constructed. Obviously 
such practice should be avoided as it i 
likely to lead to trouble. 


Starting New Boiler 


Many a new boiler has been ruined 
when first started because of the protect 
ing grease that was not removed. It is 
not uncommon for manufacturers to cover 
the boiler surface with a rust preventive 
so that it will reach the ultimate user in 
tip top condition. This protecting film 
should be carefully removed before using 
the boiler, and it is easily done by prepar- 
ing a strong solution of soda ash and 
boiling it slowly in the boiler. Then drain 
it all out, and if any trace of oil still 
remains, flush it out with hot water. Oil 
in a boiler is bad because it sometimes 
causes bagging, and bagging leads to 
failure. 

If the setting is also new be sure that it 
is thoroughly dried out before the boiler 
is put to work. The best way in which 
to dry it is to build a slow fire on the 
grates and keep that fire going until the 
setting is fully dry—all moisture driven 
out. Thus if there is oil in the boiler as 
mentioned above, that process of heating 
the soda ash solution will at the same time 
help to dry out the setting, thereby “kill- 
ing two birds with one stone.” 

Start a boiler too soon, with the setting 
still wet, and costly cracks are likely to 
appear. Cracks in settings are costly 
because they permit inleakage of air, and 
inleakage in turn tends to reduce the 
temperature of the boiler. So, if neces- 
sary, keep the slow fire going for a week 
or more until you are certain that all is 
well. Then go ahead and “fire up.” 


Baffle Pointers 


An important subject that is not men- 
tioned with sufficient frequency in con- 
nection with steam boilers is the baffle 
wall. To many operators the baffle is 
just an insignificant part of the boiler and 
setting and is worthy of but slight 
consideration. : 

That, however, is not true. Baffl 
should be correctly designed, correct! 
placed in the tube banks, and they shoul 
be leakless. 
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Should the baffles become leaky because 
f loose or careless construction, the hot 
ases will “short cut” through the baffles 
nd escape up the chimney without giving 

up their full quota of heat. The chimney 
cases will then be too hot. Holes in 
baffles should be stopped up with a good 
crade of plastic refractory material. Or, 
where the baffle is in a tumble-down con- 
dition it is better to replace the entire 
baffle with a new one of plastic composi- 
tion with corrugated metal or tile sepa- 
rators between the layers. These separators 
furnish positive expansion joints and at 
the same time they do not permit leakage 
of valuable hot gases. 


Belt Selection Chart 


Here is a chart for modern short center 
belt drives with the motor mounted on a 
pivot base as illustrated in the sketch. The 
chart is based on the fact, discovered by 
research, that the diameter of the smaller 
pulley has much to do with the belt width 
required to transmit a given horse power. 
Thus in the “old days” we used the rule, 
“A belt one inch wide will transmit one 
h.p. for each 800 ft. per min. belt velocity.” 
Such a rule is not applicable to modern 
short center drives as a study of this chart 
will indicate. 

To use the chart, simply run a straight 
line through the diameter of the smaller 
pulley, column A, and the belt speed in 
ft. per min., column B, and locate the 
intersection with column C. Then from 
that point of intersection run a second 
straight line through the horse power to 
be transmitted in column D. The inter- 
section with column E then gives the 
proper belt width to use, whether for nor- 
mal or heavy duty. 


For example, the two dotted lines drawn 
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across this chart shows that where the 
smaller pulley has a diameter of 10 inches, 
the belt speed being 1500 ft. per min., and 
15 h.p. are to be transmitted, a belt 10 
inches wide will be required if the load 
is normal. Column E also shows that if 
it is a “heavy duty” load the belt should 
be a little over 11 inches wide. In other 
words, column E takes care of both nor- 
mal loads and heavy duty loads. 

On the whole this chart is safe for all 
practicable short center drives and for 
all pulley ratios up to 6 to 1; belts being 
2-ply and of high quality. For longer 
center distances the results are even safer. 
Which means, of course, that this chart 
may be safely applied to all center dis- 
tances that have the approval of up-to-date 
practice. 


Power Transmission Efficiency 


In an effort to make perfectly clear 
the efficiency differences that commonly 
exist between belt and electric power 
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transmission in chemical plants, the 


sketches herewith have been prepared. 

As shown at the top in Fig. 1, the 
overall efficiency of a belt drive is com- 
monly 95 per cent. By careful aligning, 
ball bearings, using high grade belts, etc., 
efficiencies even higher than 95 per cent 
are obtained, but 95 per cent is used here 
because it is no exaggeration. 

Below that sketch, Fig. 1, a generator 
and motor drive combination is shown. 
If the efficiency of the generator is 90% 
and that of the motor also 90%, the over- 
all efficiency (0.90 x 0.90) is 81 per cent. 
If the efficiency of your generator or 
motor is higher or less than 90%, substi- 
tute the efficiency of your own equipment 
and then compare with the 95% overall 
efficiency of belt transmission. 

Fig. 2 shows that where one has four 
“re-drives,”’ the efficiency of each being 
95%, the overall efficiency (0.95 x 0.95 x 
0.95) is 81 per cent. In such a case the 
efficiency of electric transmission, using 
90% for both generator and motor, is just 
as high as the over-all belt transmission. 

In other words, belt re-drives are a 
“bad thing.” Keep the number of inter- 
mediate shafts down to the very mini- 
mum. “Intermediate shafts’ means the 
number of shafts between the driving ma- 
chine, whatever it may be, and the driven 
machine. The reason why re-drives are 
inefficient is clearly shown in Fig. 3. Thus 
where the efficiency of the single drive is 
90%, and where there are three inter- 
mediate shafts, the overall efficiency drops 
from 90% to 65%, as depicted by the top 
curve. The other curves show what hap- 
pens when the unit efficiencies are 80%, 
70%, 60% and 50% respectively. Things 
grow worse and worse. With a unit effi- 
ciency of 50% the overall efficiency with 
three intermediate shafts drops to 6%. 

This chart makes it obvious why the 
efficiency of each unit drive should be 
kept as high as possible. Thus if 100% 
were possible, the overall efficiency even 
with three intermediate shafts would still 
be 100%. 


course, 


3ut perfect transmission, of 
is impossible. All we 
our best. 


can do is 




















































































































































































































































































































INDUSTRY'S BOOKSHELF 


The Theory of Emulsions and Their 
Technical Treatment, by William Clay- 
ton, Blakiston Co., Philadelphia; 4th 
edition, with 103 illustrations, pp. vi + 
492, $10.00. 


DR. CLAYTON, internationally 
known for his work in this field, has 
given us a stable, delectable, and nour- 
ishing emulsion of the theoretical and 
technological principles involved in 
Refusing to be limited 
by the formal definition: “An emulsion 
is a system containing two liquid 
phases, one of which is dispersed as 
globules in the other,” he includes the 
closely allied foams. The chapters are 
as follows: I. Surface Phenomena; 
II. Adsorption at Liquid/Liquid In- 
terfaces; III. Dilute Emulsions as Oil 
Hydrosols; IV. Emulsifying Agents; 
V. Properties of Emulsions; VI. The- 
ories of Emulsions; VII. Dual Emul- 
sions and the Inversion of Phases; 
VIII. Emulsions in Biological Investi- 
gations; IX. Miscellaneous Emulsions; 
X. The Preparation of Emulsions— 
Basic Principles; XI. The Preparation 
of Emulsions—Technical Operations; 
XII. De-emulsification; XIII. Physical 
Measurements in Emulsions. Appendix 
I deals with the separation of technical 
emulsions, particularly crude oil-field 
emulsions, and an additional page gives 
a list of important patents since 1934. 

There are about 2,000 literature ref- 
erences, an excellent coverage; and 
though the author gives a concise out- 
line of often conflicting views, he does 
not hesitate to express his own opinions. 

This book will be found useful to all 
interested in physical chemistry, as 
well as to those in the emulsion field. 


emulsification. 


Jerome Alexander, 
Chemical Consultant. 


The Technology of Natural Resins, by 
Chas. L. Mantell, Chas. W. Kopf, 
James L. Curtis and Edna M. Rogers, 
John Wiley & Sons, N. Y.; 471 pp., 
$7.00. 

A PRACTICAL rather than scien- 
tific discussion of natural resins (other 
than rosin and shellac), this book is a 
valuable addition to any varnish manu- 
facturer’s library. The introduction 
gives a simple, general classification of 
the resins which is amplified in the 
chapters on the individual resins so 
that this formerly rather confusing 
subject is greatly clarified. 

As indicated, the first part of the 
book deals with the individual resins, 
their type, sources, general character- 
istics, and chemical composition. There 
follow, chapters on physical and chem- 
ical properties, solubility, compatibility, 
thermal processing, chemical modifica- 
tion, and purification. Of these, this 
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reviewer found the chapters on thermal 
processing and solubility of particular 
interest and exceedingly thorough. He 
would, however, take some exception 
to the discussion of “Reactivity Toward 
Basic Pigments” in that experience 
shows a five day test not long enough to 
determine this point practically and also 
in the use of the term “moderately re- 
active.” This he believes is misleading 
and should rather be “dangerously re- 
active.” 


The last half of the book is given 
over to a very helpful description of 
the uses of the resins in making oil and 
spirit varnishes, lacquers, paints and 
enamels, printing inks, and other prac- 
tical commercial uses. These chapters 
are very comprehensive and include 
detailed formulations. The chapter on 
oil varnishes might have been more 
convincing as to the possibilities of na- 
tural resins if it were not so obviously 
aimed at the synthetic resins which 
emerge from the discussion consider- 
ably the worse for wear. In particular, 
a comparison of the Kauri Reduction 
values and boiling water tests of 25 
gallon varnishes in table LXXV and 
similar varnishes in table LXXX show 
some important discrepancies. 


Many very valuable tables are in- 
cluded and Dr. Mantell should be con- 
gratulated on a valuable and _ prac- 
tically helpful, comprehensive treatise 
on the value of natural resins in the 
formulation of protective coatings. 

Kenneth J. Howe, 
Vice President, 
The Thibault & Walker Co. 


The Amazing Petroleum Industry, by 
V. A. Kalichevsky, Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp., N. Y.; 234 pp., $2.25. 


PETROLEUM is one of the basic 
commodities of everyday life. From 
it are obtained high-octane gasoline, 
lubricating oils, explosives, synthetic 
rubber, drugs, and many other products 
from insecticides to asphalt. The col- 
lege student or engineer who has 
wanted a brief, non-technical, and in- 
teresting resume of what happens in 
the petroleum industry from the time 
you strike oil till a Buna S tire rolls 
off the production line will probably 
find the answer in this elementary book. 

Highlights of the story of a vile- 
smelling dirty liquid include the loca- 
tion of oil pools, what is petroleum, 
breaking petroleum emulsions, what 
makes an engine knock, what are oc- 
tane numbers, what is cracking, tetra- 
ethyl lead as antiknock, the hydrog- 
enation process, aviation’ gasoline, 
chemical treatment of petroleum prod- 
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ucts, chemicals from petroleum, an 
synthetic rubber. Glossary of term 
and list of treatises on petroleum com 
plete the text. It is written in lang 
uage easily understandable by the lay 
man who is interested in the chemica 
background of the Jeffers vs. War De 
partment priorities controversy. 


Trees & Test Tubes, by Charles Mor 
row Wilson, Henry Holt and Co 
N. 'Y.3°352 ‘pp: '$3:50. 


SURVEY of RUBBER HISTOR\ 
begins in the Amazon jungles of Brazi! 
continues with the British and Dutcl 
rubber cartels of the Far East, Charle 
Goodyear’s discovery of vulcanizatior 
synthetic elastomers, and ends wit 
the complete text of the Baruch reports 
Mr. Wilson emphasizes the economi 
political, and physical conditions which 
play so important a role in actual rub- 
ber production. 

The cultivation and harvesting of the 
Hevea tree, from which over 95% of 
the world’s rubber supply came, is 
described in careful detail. Potential 
substitutes for Hevea are guayule, the 
Mexican bush, and crytostegia, a rub- 
ber vine. 

“The man with the India-rubber cap, 
stock, coat, vest, and shoes, with an 
India-rubber purse, without a cent of 
money in it” took the tackiness out of 
rubber and was undoubtedly the great- 
est of all rubber inventors. The story 
of Charles Goodyear’s tenacious search 
for the secret of vulcanization, his years 
in debtors’ prisons, his illness and death 
leaving $200,000 in unpaid debts is con- 
trasted with the developments and 
financial successes of Hancock and 
Macintosh. 

The description of the little man of 
the rubber industry, the seringueiro or 
Indian harvester of Hevea, and the sys- 
tem of slavery and usury into which 
he is forced is a clear reminder of the 
American sharecropper. The author 
then discusses the high-finance or 
power politics of rubber governed by 
the British-Dutch cartel, who rule well 
beyond the sight and smell of the 
Hevea trees and the laborers who tap 
them. 

Chapter on synthetic elastomers at- 
tempts to clarify the entanglements of 
the scientific, political, military, and 
economic aspects of the rubber short- 
age. This “No 1 research problem of 
the war” has many interesting chemical 
angles that parallel its strategic sig- 
nificance, as for example, the synthetic 
rubbers of the United States, Nether- 
lands, Japan, England, Germany. Un- 
fortunately these are barely mentioned 
in passing and could form the basis 
for another survey. 


H. Garry, 
Editorial Department. 
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Thirty-Fifth Meeting of A.1.Ch.E. 


The American Institute of Chemical Engineers held an informal 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, May 10, in conjunction 
with a two-day semi-annual meeting. (See page 630 for full 
report.) Shown below is the main table occupied by a number 
of outstanding Institute members and guests. 





Below. James G. Vail presents the William Hi Walker Award for outstanding 
contributions to chemical engineering literature to Henry F. Johnstone, pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering at the University of Illinois. Professor John- 
stone’s papers on heat transfer and distillation were cited. 





Below, left to right. A. L. Selman of Cooper Union given honorary mention 
in the A. McLaren White student chemical engineering contest, James L. Ben- 
nett, A.I.Ch.E. president and Roger J. Runck, of the University 
winner of the second prize. For other winners who were not present at the 
meeting, see page 630. 


of Colorado, 
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Senator Harley M. Kilgore, left, above, 
discussed his bill for scientific and 
technological mobilization and upheld 
its purpose and proposals. H. C. Par- 
melee, editor of Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal, spoke on same subject 
from negative viewpoint. 


A. E. Marshall, who presented a reso- 
lution for establishment of a commit- 
tee in Washington to advise on draft 
deferment. 


Below. J. H. Rushton, chairman of 
the Student Chapters Committee, who 
presented the Student Chemical Engi- 
neering Contest awards. 








Headliners in the News 


Left. C. R. DeLong. consulting Fey 3 : ID 


chemical engineer of New York, was 


elected president of The Chemists’ : ‘al ii ' ; j ‘ 
Club for the year, 1943-1944 at its 4 a ; Pla 
4 « 


annual meeting May 5. Mr. De Long 4 

succeeds Dr. Walter S. Landis, vice are 4 ™ << — 4 to 
president of American Cyanamid Com- ot ; 

pany, who served as president of the 


Club for two years. 


Right. Dr. Harold C. Urey, Pro- —— } Oscar M. V 
fessor of Chemistry at Columbia Uni- bough, Mic 
Pyrene Mfg 
ous lounge 
highest medals at the annual medal of Detroit. 


versity was awarded one of the two 


day ceremonies of Franklin Institute 
in Philadelphia, April 21. Dr. Urey 
was cited for his discovery of an iso- 


tope of hydrogen of Mass 2. 


Left. Professor Vineent du 
Vigneaud, head of the department 
of chemistry in Cornell University 
Medical College, has been elected 
chairman of the New York Section of 
the American Chemical Society. Pro- 
fessor du Vigneaud is internationally 


known for his discovery of the chem- 





ical structure of biotin, called nature’s 


Prudence V 
Master-of-Ce 
stock prizes 


most powerful vitamin. 


Right. Dr. Samuel C. Prescott, 
Emeritus Dean of Science, M. I. T. 
was awarded the Nicholas Appert 
Medal by the Chicago Section of the 
Institute of Food Technologists at its 
April 20 meeting for his many con- 


tributions to food technology. 


Right. Thomas Hi. Chilton. director of the technical division of the engi- 
neering department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del., 


has been awarded the 1943 Egleston Medal of the Columbia University Engi- 





neering Schools Alumni Association for “distinguished engineering achieve- 


ment.” oe 

Russell B. 
Nemours & 
Mr. Chilton was cited for his outstanding contributions to chemical engineer- 


ing, science and technology. ‘He has made outstanding achievements in the 
discovery and formulation of principles underlying the unit operations of chem- 
ical engineering and in the application of these to process development, equip- 


ment design and to chemical plant construction and operation.” 


The Egleston Medal was founded in 1939 on the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the School of Mines in memory of Professor Thomas Egleston, pioneer in engi- 
neering education and a member of the Columbia faculty from 1863 until his 


death in 1900. It is awarded annually to an alumnus who distinguishes himself 


either in the furtherance of his branch of the profession, in the development of 


processes or techniques, or in the application of engineering principles. 
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Detroit 
Plays Host 
to A.C.S. 


Masonic Temple was used as meeting Earl O. Whittier receives the Borden 
place and convention headquarters. Award from president Per K. Frolich. 


Osear M. Voiles, Voiles Engineering Works; P. E. Losh- Below, left. Thomas Midgley, Jr., reelected chairman of 
bough, Michigan Bell Telephone Co.; and L. Scheflan, the Board of Directors. Below, right. Dr. L. B. Sebrell, 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. spend a few restful minutes in the luxuri- director of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company’s research 
ous lounge of the new home of the Engineering Society department was the Charles Goodyear Memorial Lecturer 
of Detroit. at the meeting. 


Prudence Van Arsdell, Universal Oil Products Co., and Below, left. Walter L. Badger, Dow Chemical Co., and 
Master-of-Ceremonies Delbridge prepare to award the live- Donald F. Othmer, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
stock prizes at the Petroleum Division dinner. below, right. 


Russell B. Akin and E. W. Cronin, E. I. du Pont de Louis C. Fleck, Kimberly Clark Corp., and Charles D. 
Nemours & Co. Goodale, Commercial Solvents Corp. 
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A. H. White Honored on 70th Birthday 


Three hundred and fifty friends and 
former students of Alfred H. White 
gathered in the ballroom of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Union at Ann Ar- 
bor, April 29, to 
White on his 70th birthday. The 


celebration was highlighted by words 


honor Professor 


of greeting from associates and repre- 
sentatives of the chemical engineering 
profession and by presentation to the 
University of an oil portrait of Pro- 
fessor White by his friends and former 


students. 


Professor White relinquished to Pro- 
fessor G. G. Brown last year the chair- 
manship of the Department of Chemi- 
eal and Metallurgical Engineering at 
Michigan after 29 years in this post 
and 39 years in the service of the Uni- 
versity. He was largely responsible 
for the establishment at Michigan of 
the first separate department of chemi- 
cal engineering in the country. Pro- 
fessor White was a Lieutenant Colonel 
in the first World War, and is assist- 
ing in several phases of government 
work in connection with the present 
war. Always active in professional 
affairs, he served as President of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers in 1929 and 1930, President of 
the Michigan Gas Association in 1931, 
and President of the Society for Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education in 


1941. 


Above. Head 
party given April 29 in the University 
of Michigan honor of 
Professor A. H. White on his 70th 
birthday include, left to right, Harvey 
M. Merker of Parke-Davis & Com- 


pany, who acted as toastmaster, Mrs. 


table guests at the 


Ballroom in 


Alexander G. Ruthven, wife Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s President Ruthven, 
White, Mrs. Shirley W. 
Smith and Ralph A. Hayward, Presi- 


Professor 


dent of Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 


ment Company. 
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Above. Roy 


Truscon Laboratories, represented the 


A, Plumb, president of 


friends and former students of Pro- 
fessor White in presenting an oil por- 


trait of him to the University. 


Left. 


cessor as head of the Department of 


Professor White and his suc- 


Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing at the University of Michigan. 
Professor G. G. Brown, greet some of 


the guests after the celebration. 
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PHOSPHORUS COMPOUNDS 
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Here is a new series of organic phosphorus compounds that may prove 
helpful in the applications indicated above. Propertics . . . tabulated 


below . . . have recently been determined by Victor Research Chemists. 


VICTOR 
TRIALKYL 
PHOSPHATES 
R;, PO, 


Perhaps one of these compounds may meet your exact requirements. 
Because of present limitations in the supply of certain critical materials, 
samples of these and other Victor Research Chemicals announced from 
time to time, are not always available. Those that are will be sent 
promptly upon request. Some of the Victor Phosphorus Compounds . . . 
for which research has established important uses in essential war pro- 


duction . . . are already available in commercial quantitics. 




















SPECIFICATIONS AND PROPERTIES 





Flash 
Point 


Sp. Gr. 
at 25°C 


Boiling Range 


Melting Point 
at 20 mm. s 


COMPOUND C 


SOLUBILITY ** 








Trimethy! : At Bt ct Dt Ey FT Gi 
Phosphate 1L.2U7 85-90°C —45° <0.1 >350°F S S S S S S 1 
Tri-n-propyl 
Phosphate 1.012 135-140°C Fluid at —80° <0.1 >300°F I S S S S S S 










Viscous 
at: —g80° 


Tri-n-amyl 


Phosphate 0.947 195-200°C >300°F 








Trioctyl 
Phosphate 


Very viscous 


at —80° > 300°F I 


wn 











*cc 0.1 N NaOH/10 cc sample ** S = soluble; | = insoluble. 


Aj—Water, Bt}—Alcohol, Ci —Acetone, Di —Ether, Ef —Toluene, Ft —CCl,, Gf—Naphtha. 


Vi CTO R COfemiidl Y, Zi, , G, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR PHOSPHATES FORMATES OXALATES 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL., NEW YORK, N. Y., KANSAS CITY, MO., ST. LOUIS, MO., NASHVILLE, 
TENN., GREENSBORO, N. C. PLANTS: NASHVILLE, TENN., MT. PLEASANT, TENN., CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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PACKAGING & CONTAINER 
FORUM, 


Glass Containers Restricted 


Temporary restrictions on the amount 
of empty new glass containers which may 
be acquired by chemical manufacturers, 
carbonated beverage bottlers, brewers, dis- 
tillers, or any other commercial user of 
glass containers are imposed by Supple- 
mentary Order L-103-a, issued April 13 
by the War Production Board. The or- 
der expires on September 30, 1943. It 
prohibits acquisitions which will increase 
inventories to more than a 60-day supply 
of any particular item. 

The purpose of the order is to assure 
an equitable distribution of glass con- 
tainers, particularly food containers, dur- 
ing the peak canning season this summer 
by preventing excessive forward buying 
of glass jars, bottles, pails, jugs, and 
tumblers. Glass container demand is ex- 
ceeding the ability of the glass industry 
to produce. 

3eginning April 18, a commercial user 
may not accept or have a glass container 
manufacturer, dealer, or jobber set aside 
for him any quantity of empty new glass 
containers which would increase his in- 
ventory to more than either two carloads 
or a 60-day supply of containers of a par- 
ticular design and finish. 

A supplier may not deliver to, or set 
aside, for a commercial user any quantity 
of glass containers which he has reason 
to believe the user is not entitled to accept 
under the terms of today’s order. 

In computing his inventory, a user must 
include his entire stock of all empty new 
glass containers of the same design and 
finish and which are on hand in his plant, 
in transit from his supplier, and set aside 
for him by his supplier. 

The order does not apply to the 
following: 

1. Acceptance of glass containers 
which were in transit to a user’s plant on 
April 18, 1943. 

2. Glass containers for use in packag- 
ing fresh fish, fresh shellfish, fresh fruits, 
fresh vegetables, or products from fresh 


fruits and vegetables. Fresh products 
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means products which have not been pre- 
viously preserved or frozen (temporary 
refrigeration in bulk excluded). 


I.C.C. Amendments 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on March 13, issued proposed amendments 
to the regulations for transportation of 
explosives and other dangerous articles. 
The proposed additions or changes of 
interest to the chemical industry are as 
follows: 


. Sec. 4. The following articles are to be 
added to the list of dangerous articles, Cyclo- 
pentane, methyl cyclopentane, heptane hexane, 
isobutylene, isooctane, isooctene, isopentane, neo- 
hexane, methyl pentane, urea nitrate. 

The classification of nitrogen dioxide and 
nitrogen peroxide (tetroxide) were changed. 

Sec. 61, Par. (b) (4). Packing high cxplo- 
sives. Before cartridges or bags of explosives 
are packed in boxes, lined in accordance with 
sec. 61 (b) (3), dry fine wood pulp or sawdust 
at least % inch in depth must be spread over 
the bottom of boxes to be used for all gelatin 
and semi-gelatin types of explosives. Dry fine 
wood pulp or sawdust must also be used in 
similar manner for packing all non-gelatinous 
types of explosives containing 30% or more 
liquid explosive ingredient. 

aec. Gl, Far, 77, 23: 
sives with no liquid explosive ingredient nor 
any chlorate. Ammonium picrate, nitroguani- 
dine, nitrourea, urea nitrate, picric acid, tetryl, 
trinitroresorcinol, trinitrotoluene, and pentolite, 
in dry condition, in addition to containers pres- 
cribed in sec. 61 (e) (1) to (e) (6), must be 
shipped in containers complying with certain 
specifications. 

Sec. 110, Par. (a) (8). Packing inflammable 
liquids. Fiberboard boxes with inside containers 
which must be: Glass or earthenware, not over 
1 quart each; metal cans, not over 1 gallon 
each. Packages containing glass or earthenware 
containers must not weigh over 65 pounds gross. 
_ Sec. 110, Par. (b) (6). Packing inflammable 
liquids. Because of the present emergency and 
until further order of the Commission, fiber- 
board boxes, spec. 12B, par. 35, with one inside 
rectangular metal can, spec. 2F, not to exceed 5 
gallons capacity, are authorized. Gross weight 
of completed package not over 65 pounds. 

Sec. 113, Pars. (d) and (e). Packing paint, 
etc. Paint, enamel, lacquer, stain shellac, var- 
nish, aluminum, bronze, gold, wood filler, liquid, 
and lacquer base liquid, and thinning, reducing 
and removing compounds therefore, and driers, 
liquid, therefore, with flash point above 20° F., 
may, in addition to containers prescribed in 
sec. 113 (a), (b) and (c), be shipped in speci- 
fied containers. 

Sec. 163, Par. (c). Packing chlorate of soda, 
etc. Because of the present emergency and until 
further order of the Commission, spec. 37F 
metal drums for chlorate of soda, marked for an 
authorized gross weight of 160 pounds, may be 
filled to a gross weight not to exceed 180 
pounds. 

Sec. 193, Par. (a). Packing picric acid. 
Picric acid or urea nitrate wet with not less 
than 10 per cent water must be packed in 
specified containers. 


Packing high explo- 
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Sec. 206. Packing sodium, metallic. Met 
drums (single-trip) authorized for cylindric 
blocks at least 2 inches in diameter and not le 
than 6 inches in length. Net weight not ove 
30 pounds. 

Sec. 346, Par. (c). Packing methyl bromid 
Wooden, wire-bound wooden, or fiberboa: 
boxes, with inside metal cans containing not ov: 
1 pound each; outage required so cans will n 
become liquid-full at 130° F. Cans must | 
made with body of at least 95-pound tin plat-, 
with concave ends at least 107-poynd tin plat 
with all seams soldered or lined to prevent 
leakage, and with strength to withstand at least 
130 pounds interior pressure without leakage, 

Sec. 401, Par. (a). Dangerous article—may:- 
ing. Packages containing inflammable liquids, 
inflammable solids, oxidizing materials, corro- 
sive liquids, compressed gases, and poisons, as 
defined herein must be marked, unless exempted, 
with the proper regulations. For tank cars this 
marking must appear either on the placards or 
commodity cards. 


Used Drum Prices 


Maximum prices for used steel con- 
tainers apply to sales by emptiers to any 
purchasers, according to an announcement 
by the Office of Price Administration 
issued April 16. 

This is made plain in Amendment No. 3 
to Revised Price Schedule No. 43, Used 
Steel Drums, Pails and Containers, 
effective April 22, 1943. By removing the 
qualification that the emptied containers 
are priced as sold to a filler, operation of 
the schedule is extended to cover pur- 
chases by any buyers. Thus, those who 
buy the, containers for reconditioning may 
obtain them at or below ceiling prices. 

After the containers are reconditioned, 
further sales are subject to control under 
General Maximum Price Regulation, 
OPA said, although it is the intention of 
the price agency to establish dollars-and- 
cents maximum prices for the re- 
conditioned containers at the earliest 
opportunity. 


Ceramic Closures 


The manufacture of ceramic bottle and 
jar closures, originally conceived as a 
conservation measure to effect a saving of 
critical materials may become a new 
industry, born of war time emergency. 
Within a few months after the manufac- 
ture of these products was started, the 
practicability and flexibility of ceramic 
materials was recognized. Already there 
are four ceramic closure manufacturers 
and a diversified market is developing. 


Containers for Paint 


War Production Board officials have 
expressed the belief that the paint indus- 
try’s needs for fiber-side, metal-end con- 
tainers in quart and gallon sizes will soon 
be met by the expanded operations of 
container manufacturers. Expanded facil- 
ities for increased production were author- 
ized last February. 

It was also stated, however, that the 
paint industry could help itself on this 
situation by concentrating on more esset!- 
tial outside and protective paints and d 
creasing the production and sale of decor- 
ative paints. 
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Cr 
Keep your powder 


dry’’ was the first advice 

given young riflemen of 

the flint-and-steel era. 

Keeping ammunition dry 

is still all-important in 
these days of machine guns. 


Here’s the ammunition box that keeps 
out water even when submerged in a 
jungle stream or spilled into the surf 
from a landing barge! It’s Caliber .30 
Ammunition Box M-1. . . and thou- 
sands of them are being turned out 


by Crown Can for our armed forces. 


Specifications call for a container that 
is airtight and watertight under all 
climatic conditions... stout enough to 
stand the roughest handling . . . easily 
opened without tools. ..and capable of 


being resealed to remain waterproof. 


Crown Can is turning them out to 
those specifications. . . and shipping 
them out in quantities we can’t quote. 
But Hitler wouldn’t like the figures! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY 
Philadelphia & New York. Division 
of Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore 


noun) ON 











NEW BQUUIP MENT 


Porelain Gauge 


Protector QC244 


The Lapp chemical porcelain snubber- 
type gauge protector is said to make pos- 
standard direct-acting 

pressure gauges in systems handling cor- 


sible the use of 


rosive liquids, without danger of damage 
to the gauge or contamination of product. 


In construction, the gauge protector 
consists of a chamber of chemical porce- 
lain enclosing a porcelain float ground and 
lapped to a smooth precision fit. The 
gauge is mounted in the cap in a standard 
14" pipe tap. The cavity between float 
and gauge is filled with neutral oil. 
sure from the 


Pres- 
line or vessel below is 
transmitted through the float to the oil 
above. Danger of seepage past the float 
is minimized by the smooth tight fit, and 
by the fact that pressures are equal above 
and below the float. 

The protector is designed to fit Lapp 
porcelain pipe of 1” inside diameter. 


Thickener Recorder QC245 


A new recorder has been developed by 
the Dorr Company to provide an accurate 
continuous record of thickener operation. 
The new recorder, called the Dorr Torq 
Recorder is designed for use on Dorr “A” 
Thickeners equipped with a standard over- 
load alarm, it is particularly applicable 
where appreciable fluctuations in the drive 





For a quick, convenient method of re- 
questing additional information on 
these new equipment items, use the 
post card on the sheet opposite page 
645. 











unit load are caused by variations in solids 
thickener. The 
recorder can be installed on Type “A’ 


accumulation in the 


thickeners now in use as well as on new 
units. 

The Torq Recorder consists of two 
electrically connected control parts—the 
transmitting unit and the recording unit. 
The transmitting unit is built into the 
standard overload alarm on the drive head, 
while the recording unit can be located 
at the control station or any convenient 
point offering easy access to the operator. 

As the load develops in the thickener, 
the impulse is carried directly to the trans- 
mitting unit 
mechanism. 


overload alarm 
The transmitting unit in turn 
carries the impulse to the recording unit, 
where it is transcribed upon a calibrated 
24 hour chart, 12 inches in diameter. All 
variations are continuously recorded in 
this manner 


from the 


providing a complete record 
of Thickener operation for each 24 hour 
period, 


Enclosed Tri-Clad 


Motors QC246 


A new line of totally enclosed motors, 
the most recent addition to the group of 
Tri-Clad motors, has been announced by 
the Motor Division of the General Elec- 
tric Company. Available in both the poly- 
phase, 60-cycle, induction type and the 
single-phase, 60-cycle, capacitor type, the 
new motors are especially designed for 
use under where abrasives, 
chemicals, rain, snow, and excessive dirt 
are encountered. 


conditions 


The poylphase motors are furnished in 
frame sizes 203 to 225. They include 4, 


Y are OPERATING AND TRANSMITTING UNIT 





CIRCUIT CONDUIT 


,/ TORQ RECORDING 
/__ INSTRUMENT 








mae 








INSTRUMENT PANEL LOCATED 
AT CONTROL STATION OR 
OTHER CONVENIENT POINT 


THE DORR TORQ RECORDER 


FOR TYPE A THICKENER 
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3%, and 1 hp. at 900 r.p.m.; 3%, 1, 
1% hp. at 1200 r.p.m.; 1, 1%, and 2 
at 1800 r.p.m; and 1% and 2 hp. at . 
r.p.m. The single-phase motors are 
nished in frame sizes 203 and 204, 
include 34 h.p. at 1200 r.p.m.; 1 and 
h.p. at 1800 r.p.m.; and 1% and 2 h 
3600 r.p.m. The mounting dimensio: 
these motors are interchangeable 

Tri-Clad open motors of the same ra 


3-Liquid Pump OC 


The special-purpose Milton Roy §$ 
Valve Pump shown delivers three li: 
—one heavy, viscous material and 
very light materials, at various reqi 
rates of flow to accurately cor 
the volume of each in 
operation. 


a compoul 


Features of the pump include three 
Step-Valves, one with a single cover- 
plate. All valves have non-clogging, 
self-cleaning double ball-checks on both 
inlet and discharge sides. These are 
standard type units, with plungers driven 
by a single motor, variable plunger stroke 
while operating, all assembled on a special 
welded steel base. 


Fume Exhauster QC248 


Illustrated in the photograph is the new 
fume exhauster developed by Chelsea Fan 
& Blower Co., Inc. 

The new features of this unit are that 
the fumes, gases, dust, filings and grind- 
ing compounds do not come in contact 
with the motor. 


The newly developed centrifugal typ 
blower wheel is of % 
The 3 h.p. ball bearing motor 


" thickness 


made 
of steel. 
is tested to an overload capacity so 
meet all the rough usages to whicl 
this subjected. 
frame work is welded into a heavy 
with handles for carrying. The adapters 
are interchangeable and can be used fot 


blower of type is 


suction or blowing as desired. 
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PATTERSON STEAM- 
JACKETED MIXING 
KETTLE 


A standard type jacketed kettle 
fitted with a specially designed 
Patterson mixer. 76” O.D. x 109” 
high over the shell exclusive of 
supports. Constructed to t 
A.S.M.E. code for a working pres- 
sure of 150 Ibs. 


three 


cover- 
eeing, 
n both 


se are : 2 4 | 4 ee fae A.S.M.E. APPROVED 


driven 


me 4 | . DRAWING OF KETTLE 


special 


ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 


QOC248 
he new 
ea Fan 


By varying the type, physical 
dimensions and rate of speed 
of the mixing mechanism, this 
re that | CU eee: Nw | | Patterson Steam-Jacketed Mix- 
| grind- | ~ | | fy a ing Kettle can be adapted to 
ee : a any process requiring this kind 
of equipment. 


For information on Pattersor 


for the chem 


[oC (eBas S48 hla 
for radial ecatian 


PATTERSON-KELLEY FOR DEPENDABLE, ECONOMICAL SERVICE 


tHe Sadterson -Felley CO., INC. 


. 112 WARREN ST., EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE CHEMICAL AND PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


a acne emma as enannen ore a amaRINNNN ate eNa anne Seneca enn onanism nities 
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Vibratory Conveyors QC249 


Syntron Company has developed a line 
of long vibratory conveyor equipment in 
various styles and capacities. 





The illustration above shows a 35 foot 
section of a 130 foot long flat pan type 
of conveyor for handling extremely hot 
materials. 

The conveying action is accomplished 
by high speed vibration set up by multiple, 
pulsating driving magnets. 

There is an entire absence of mechanical 
moving parts such as motors, gears, bear- 
ings, eccentrics, counter-weights, rollers, 
etc. 

Control of the rate of flow of material 
through the conveyors is by rheostat from 
either close by or from a remote point. 
This can also be arranged for automatic 
control. 

Trough styles can be supplied in either 
flat pan, as illustrated, or in sealed, tubu- 
lar sections with or without multiple in- 
take openings or multiple discharge gates 
at various points. 

The major advantages are the entire 
absence of abrasion, the finger-tip rheostat 
control of the rate of flow and the ability 
to handle hot, abrasive materials. When 
using tubular troughs, poisonous, dusty 
materials can be conveyed in safety or 
pure, clean materials conveyed without 
exposure to dirty atmospheres or foreign 
materials. 


New Hose Clamp QC250 


The Aircraft Standard Parts Company 
has recently introduced a new line of 
“Aero-Seal” Hose Clamps in fourteen 
sizes from 34 inch to 4 inches inside hose 
diameter. These clamps have been de- 
signed with a number of improved and 
interesting features. 

The “Aero- Seal” Hose Clamp con- 
sists of a 9/16-inch tempered steel band 
punched with holes corresponding to the 
teeth of a worm gear. These holes mesh 
with a worm in the housing welded to the 
fixed end of the band. The worm is 
turned by a screw driver, and the screw 
head on the worm is fitted with a safety 
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cup which prevents the screw driver 
from slipping and puncturing the hose or 
damaging other equipment. 





Rapid action is obtained by a ten pitch 
thread so that full take-up is obtained 
with only a few turns of the screw driver. 
The belt-like tightening action is claimed 
to produce a uniform tangential pull which 
does not distort the pipe and results in a 
leakless clamping action. By backing up 
the screw, the free end of the band comes 
out of the housing, and the clamp may 
then be sprung open and slipped over the 
hose in place on the pipe. Likewise, a 
clamp may be removed in the same 
manner. 


Air-Operated Controller 9QC251 


A new air-operated automatic control 
instrument, known as Convertible Free- 
Vane Controller, has been developed by 
The Bristol Company. The new instru- 
ment is made for automatically controlling 
temperature (up to 3600° F.) flow, liquid 
level, pressure, draft humidity, pH value, 
and time program. 








The Convertible Free-Vane Controller 
operates on the same basic Free-Vane 
principle as that used in previous models 
offered by the company. In the con- 
vertible-type controller a number of de- 
sign refinements have been incorporated, 
which simplify the instrument and make 
it more convenient to service. The new 
instrument is also designed so that the 
user can convert from one type of control 
system to another. 


Truck Fork Extension QC252 


The problem of handling loads of widely 
varying dimensions on a lift truck with 
standard length forks is said to have been 
considerably simplified by new fork exten- 
sion adaptors developed by Towmotor 
Corporation. Quickly and easily attached, 
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the adaptors make it possible to exte: 
fork lengths safely as much as 24” in on 
15 or 20 seconds. Thus skids or pall 
need not conform to a minimum size ran 
to be efficiently accommodated by the sa: 
lift trick. 





Adaptors are attached as illustrated in 
the accompanying photograph. When 
adaptors are held vertically, the eye at 
the bottom of each is inserted over forks 
The adaptor is then slid back to the end 
of the works, and lowered. It auto- 
matically “locks” in position to prevent 
forward or backward sliding, while side 
flanges prevent any sideway slipping. 


Surface Tester QC253 


Announcement of a new Shear-Hard- 
ness Attachment for Taber Abraser has 
been recently made by the Taber Instru- 
ment Corporation. 


This attachment provides a method to 
measure the toughness quality of surface 
finishes and their ability to resist digs, 
scrapes and similar abuse from actual 
service not considered normal wear. 


A weight slides along the calibrated 
beam until it is finally located in the posi- 
tion where the correct load permits the 
tool point to cut a groove in the surface 
finish without digging through to the 
base plate. Several grooves are made in 
the surface and the most representative 
one is selected to measure to the nearest 





thousandth of an inch. A special Taber 
Micrometer is furnished to make the 
measurement. The shear-hardness of the 
specimen is calculated by taking the read- 
ing from calibrated beam at the forwa: 
edge of the adjustable weight which t 
gether with the width of groove dete: 
mines the result by a mathematica! 
formula. 
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The unequalled resin-making equipment and 
facilities of America’s leading manufacturer 
of synthetic resins are now being applied to 
the development and production of liquid 
Phenolic laminating resins and varnishes to 
meet the special needs of this rapidly grow- 
ing industry. 


Thus, whether you require a varnish to meet 
severe mechanical or electrical tests or a 
liquid resin for low-pressure molding of high 


Setting laminating t®5™ 


ge 
iii 


— 





strength paper, you can get it from RCI— 
together with varnishes and liquid resins for 
wood bonding, fibre glass insulation or appli- 
cations requiring extreme water resistance. 


Moreover, RCI’s new phenol plant will soon 
be in production to help relieve the phenol 
shortage and thus alleviate another problem 
of the plastic industry. 


Your inquiries are invited . . . our technical 
staff is always at your disposal. 














INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


\ CHEMURGIC RUBBER « SYNTHETIC 


, RESINS « CHEMICAL COLORS 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED «¢ General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit, Mich. Other Plants: Brooklyn, N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; 
South San Francisco, Calif.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Liverpeol, England; Sydney, Australia. 
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FOREIGN WITERALT ORE 
DIGEST 


By T. E. R. Singer 





ZHURNAL PRIKLADNOI KHIMII 
(JOURNAL OF APPLIED CHEM- 
ISTRY, U.S.S.R.), Vol. XV, No. 3 
(1942), pp. 173-81. 


Thermal Dissolving of Solid Fuels: 
The behavior of contemporary plant 
materials and their components which 
are analogous to carbon forming ma- 
terials in character (pulp, lignin, cellu- 
lose, spores and tars), was studied by 
dissolving such materials in tetraline. 
It was found that the solubility of the 
carbon forming materials was high 
(85-99%) accompanied by 
rapid decomposition of their organic 
matter with the formation of gas 
(4-18.6%), pyrogenetic water (up to 
28.7%) and crude benzine (2-24%). 

heavy and 1-15.4% 


and was 


79 92% 
insoluble residue were obtained during 
the dissolving 


extract 
process. The organic 
matter of the carbon forming materials 
undergoes intensive reduction during 
the thermal process, and 
this leads to the improvement of the 
resulting products. 


dissolving 


Among the basic components of pulp, 
cellulose and lignin dissolve in prac- 
tically the same manner. The lignin, 
however, gives a greater yield of liquid 
fuel than cellulose does, since the lat- 
ter tends to decompose more readily 
into gaseous products and water. The 
high yield of light fractions formed in 
the thermal dissolving of pulp indicates 
the possibility of utilizing pulp as a 
raw material for producing motor fuel. 

When materials 
which have a high oxygen content are 
thermally dissolved, the tetraline used 


carbon forming 


as a solvent is dehydrogenated into 
naphthalene, reducing the organic mat- 
ter of the fuel. The solvent thus par- 
ticipates in the process both as a physi- 
cal and a chemical factor. 

The thermal dissolving of carbon- 
forming materials apparently involves 
the following which take 
place by the action of high temperature 
and the solvent: depolymerization, de- 
carboxylization, dehydration, dehydrog- 
enation and the subsequent processes 
of polymerization, condensation and 
partial saturation of the double bonds 
formed. From a technological point of 
view, the thermal dissolving of carbon- 
forming materials combines the proc- 
esses of berginization, extraction and 
low temperature carbonization. The 


process of dissolving in tetraline is also 


processes, 


further supplemented by the process of 
partial hydrogenation. 


BRITISH PLASTICS—Vol. 14, No. 
166, March, 1943. 


Synthetic Resin Dispersions and 
Their Use as Substitutes for Latex, by 
Chas. M. Jackson, A.T.I.: The out- 
standing properties of latex latices are 
their capability of forming excellent 
adhesion and binding media, and also 
their film-forming properties in the 
absence of volatile solvents; such films 
are pliable, elastic, fast to water and non- 
tacky, particularly after vulcanization. 

In order to prepare latex-like prod- 
ucts, it is necessary to convert certain 
high molecular weight film-forming 
substances into stable aqueous disper- 
sions. The first to be considered are the 
monomeric vinyl compounds, derived 
from ethylene or acetylene. 
compounds 


The vinyl 
are converted into long 
chain molecular products by splitting 
up the double bond, followed by poly- 
merization. These vinyl polymers are 
non-vulcanizable, contrary to latex. On 
the other hand, they are not vulnerable 
to the disintegrating action of light, 
acids or heat, i.e. the polymers and the 
products prepared from them are, con- 
trary to latex products, very resistant 
to aging, and in particular are unaf- 
fected by ozone. 

The viscosity of such synthetic resin 
dispersions is considerably lower than 
the viscosity of solutions of products 
having an equal concentration and 
molecular size. Whereas with solu- 
tions the viscosity is largely depend- 
ent on the type of solvent, and rises 
with the concentration, this 
rule does not apply in general to dis- 
persions. Only at concentrations of 
50 per cent and over does the viscosity 
increase by any perceptible degree. 

The solid vinyl polymer particles 
are in a very fine state of division in 
these resin dispersions. With a mod- 
erate particle size of 0.2u the disper- 
sions show no tendency to separate or 
“cream” and are very stable without 
any further addition of a protective 
agent. Bacterial decomposition is, 
furthermore, out of the question, since 
these dispersions contain nothing 
capable of forming a cultivating medium 
for bacteria. 

The dispersions referred to here dry 
out to practically clear films, even 


rapidly 
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though they contain no solvent, and 
such films are insoluble in water and 
cannot be redispersed. 

Most synthetic resin dispersions are 
compatible in all proportions with 
natural latex, providing it is observed 
that the latices, which usually show a 
weak acid reaction, are first made 
slightly alkaline by the addition of 
ammonia. In such mixtures the latex 
portion remains vulcanizable. Mix- 
tures of this type are only justifiable 
where it is desired either to reduce the 
disadvantages of latex films—such as 
the well-known lack of resistance to 
ageing—or to increase the elasticity 
of synthetic resin films, where it is 
found impossible to obtain the neces- 
sary degree of elasticity by using the 
dispersions alone. Unfortunately, it is 
not possible to cover up the poor 
resistance to ageing of natural latex 
completely by preparing such mix- 
tures, since in a purely physical mix- 
ture of this type the latex component 
remains oxidizable. 


REVISTA DE AGRICULTURA 
INDUSTRIA Y COMERCIO DE 
PUERTO RICO, Vol. 34; No. 2, 
(1942) pp. 205-7. 

Chemistry of Shark Liver Oil: In 
the last two years shark liver oil has 
attained a prominent place in the med- 
ical field as a source of vitamin A. 
The sharks most common in the waters 
around Puerto Rico are the Calcha- 
rinus falciformis and the Calcharinus 
libatus, commonly known as the ground 
shark. These sharks measure from 5-8 
feet in length and yield an average of 
three gallons of oil each. 

There is a great variation in the 
specific gravity of different samples of 
shark liver oil, some of them being well 
above 0.9 and others as low as 0.86. 
This difference can be traced to the 
presence of a _ highly unsaturated 
called squalene. This 
hydrocarbon forms the bulk of the 
unsaponifiable fraction of -the shark 
oils. Some, of very low specific grav- 
ity, contain as much as 50% squalene. 
Chemically, this hydrocarbon can be 
considered a polymer of isoprene to 
which there have been added two 
atoms of hydrogen. Its specific gravity 
at 25° C. is 0.8587, which explains why 
oils rich in this compound are always 
below 0.9000 in specific gravity. 


hydrocarbon 


Experiments at the School of Trop- 
ical Medicine with oil from Puerto 
Rico sharks showed a vitamin A con- 
tent of 13,000 to 14,000 Sherman units 
per gram. Average cod liver oil ordi- 
narily runs from 800 to 1000 units. 
Vitamin D, on the other hand, was low 
(50 units per gram) as compared to 
cod liver oil (200 units per gram). 
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ew Salt Water Soap from Nacconol 


Suds are not guns. They don’t shoot. But they can be 
mighty important as a morale builder 
American sailors are the first to enjoy the luxury of a 
new kind of salt water suds, and our Navy is the first to 
have the improved sanitation and cleanliness offered 
by the new salt water soap produced from Nacconol. 
Of late we have been straining our production . . . mak- 
ing all the Nacconol we can, not only for salt water soap, 
_ but also for Army mobile laundries, camouflage paints, 
synthetic rubber, explosives and other war necessities. 
That’s why, from time to time, we may not always be 
able to make immediate delivery on Nacconol orders. 


To our legion of customers we repeat: “Thanks for 


accepting the situation so understandingly.”’ 


SAS PE EME TODA. LEI LD 





NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40. RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA GREENSBOR {ATTAN 
PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO: ATLANTA 2TLANI 
HICAGO CHARLOTTE NEW ORLEANS [ 











Supply of Engineers to Industry 


ONCERN over the dwindling flow 

of chemical engineers from col- 

leges to industry was much in 
evidence at the record-attended 35th semi- 
annual meeting of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers held in New York 
May 10 and 11. 

A report on the manpower problem was 
read at the first session by S. D. Kirk- 
patrick, chairman of the Institute’s Tech- 
nical Manpower Committee, which out- 
lined the progress that had been made in 
securing military deferment of engineers 
and engineering students. 

When this committee met in New York 
in December, a “strongly worded” recom- 
mendation was made for the deferment of 
engineering students needed for war in- 
dustry and the armed forces. This led to 
the framing by the War Manpower Com- 
mission of a directive deferring all engi- 
neering students who would complete their 
courses by July 1, 1945. However, it did 
not solve the problem of the tremendous 
psychological pressure that is placed on 
such deferred students to get into uniform, 
with the result that an alarming number 
are voluntarily attempting to relinquish 
their deferred status and enlist. 

It was this situation that led to com- 
ment from the floor that there should be 
some method of continuing training of 
engineers specifically for industry. In 
this regard, A. B. Newman, dean of engi- 
neering of the College of the City of New 
York, stated that there was now on the 
desk of the War Manpower Commissioner 
a proposal providing for induction of all 
engineering students into the Army, some 
of these to be earmarked for industry and 
given the full eleven quarters of college 
training, the others to be given the short 
course required by the Army. He did not 
indicate whether or not he thought the 
proposal would be put into effect. 

G. G. Brown, head of the department of 
chemical and metallurgical engineering at 
the University of Michigan, stated that in 
his opinion the universities will end up 
shortly training only men in uniform. 
“Naval trainees will be trained on about 
the same basis as civilian students, and 
there are some indications that the naval 
program will soon include some chemical 
engineering, but this is by no means cer- 
tain yet.” If it does go through it will 
mean a supply of men with at least lim- 
ited chemical engineering training for 
post-war. 

The meeting voted unanimously to sup- 
port a proposal for an advisory com- 
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mittee to work out problems in connection 
with the deferment of chemists and chem- 
ical engineers. The resolution read as 
follows: “The members of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers express 





NEWS OF THE MONTH 


A. I. Ch. E. Stresses Need for Continuing 


ical engineering at the University of III! 
nois, was presented with the 1943 Willia: 
H. Walker Award in recognition of h 
papers on heat transfer and distillation ; 
outstanding contributions to chemical e: 
gineering literature. 


The A. McLaren White national stu 
dent chemical engineering problem awar 





Prominent in arrangements and program of the Institute’s successful stream- 
lined war meeting in New York were H. E. Outcault, meeting chairman; S. D. 
Kirkpatrick, past-president and honorary chairman; and J. L. Bennett, president. 


their belief that many of the existing diffi- 
culties incident to the determination of 
the desirability of deferring chemical engi- 
neers and chemists engaged in essential 
chemical and related industries would be 
overcome by appointment of an Advisory 
Committee to the War Manpower Com- 
mission which would achieve the objec- 
tives of the Advisory Committee on the 
deferment of physicists set up under 
WMC Local Board Release 159, and con- 
cur in the request recently made by the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Chemical Society that a separate Advisory 
Committee, restricted in its recommenda- 
tions to chemical engineers and chemists, 
be appointed.” 

At the banquet session, Senator H. M. 
Kilgore defended his bill for scientific and 
technological mobilization and denied that 
it was intended to socialize research and 
industry. “It is an effort,’ he said, “to 
see if we can’t make the United States the 
leading scientific nation of the world.” 
Replying to the Senator, H. C. Parmelee, 
editor of Engineering and Mining Journal, 
thought that Kilgore had been “ill-ad- 
vised,” and that in formulating his legisla- 
tion the Senator had had little advice or 
support from able scientists. 

Henry F. Johnstone, professor of chem- 
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for 1943 was presented to S. Y. Wong, a 
senior at the University of Texas. 
ond and third prizes in the problem con- 
test went respectively to Roger J. Runck 
of the University of Colorado and Her- 
man Taylor, Jr. of the University of 
Texas. Honorable mentions went to 
A. L. Selman of Cooper Union, J. Lawry 
Bennetts of Clarkson College of Technol- 
ogy and Richard A. Oriani of the College 
of the City of New York. 

It was announced that the annual fall 
meeting of the Institute will be held in 
Pittsburgh, November 14, 15 and 16. 


Sec- 


W.M.C. Job Freezing Order 


“Essential activity’ is defined in the 
order as “any activity in the War Man- 
Power Commission list of essential activi- 
ties and any activity approved by a 
regional man-power director as a locally 
needed activity.” The revised list cover- 
ing 35 essential industries and activities 
includes the following: 

Production of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts and essential derivatives thereot: 
Glycerin; turpentine rosin and other naval 
stores; wood tars, oils, acids and alcohols ; 
plasticizers, lubricating oils and grease, 
animal and vegetable oils, fertilizers, tan- 
ning materials, chemical pulp, salt, syn- 
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thetic rubber, coal-tar products, plastics, 
compressed and liquefied gases, refined 
sulfur, acids, caustic and other sodas, alco- 
hols, electro-chemical and electro-metal- 
lurgical products such as carbide, sodium 
and potassium metals and high-percentage 
ferro-alloys; drugs and medicines, insecti- 
cides and related chemical compounds, 
synthetic textile fibers used in military 
equipment exclusively, grease and tallow 
(explosives, flares and other fireworks, 
generally classified as chemical products, 
are included with ammunition). 

Production of rubber products: All rub- 
ber products. 

Production of materials for packing and 
shipping products: Wooden, paperboard, 
container board, glass, fiber, metal and 
paper containers and envelopes for ship- 
ping and preserving essential products. 

Health and welfare services: Medical 
and dental laboratories. 


Salvage Chemicals 


Salvage Division, W.P.B., has extended 
its chemical reclamation pro- 
gram, designed to make sure that no val- 
uable chemical resources, such as solvents 
and cleaners, cutting and lubricating oils, 
paints and chemical by-products, go down 
the sewer. 

In order that they may help plants to 
improvise equipment for capturing and 
salvaging chemical products that :would 
otherwise be wasted and lost to further 
war use, Industrial Salvage Branch, 
W.P.B., has begun a study designed to 
locate important chemical reclamation op- 
portunities. One thousand large users of 
products, including manufac- 
turers of munitions, aircraft, heavy ma- 
chemicals and_ plastics, 


products 


chemical 
chinery, engines, 
have been asked to report briefly on their 
chemical products reclamation practices. 


Chem. Professor Retires 


Samuel J. Kiehl, professor of chem- 
istry at Columbia, who is retiring after 
twenty-six years of instruction. 





Sterling Products Recalls Cas- 
toria Shipments 


U. S. Food and Drug Administration 
in cooperation with the manufacturers of 
Fletcher’s Castoria has been conducting 
intensive tests of this product in an effort 
to discover the foreign ingredient con- 
tained in those bottles of Castoria shipped 
since March 1 that causes nausea and 
vomiting. When the first reports of ill- 
ness were received, the Centaur Division 
of the Sterling Drug Co., 


material immediately notified the Food and 


who make the 


Drug Administration of the situation and 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
®@ 





AMERICAN ASSOC. OF CEREAL CHEM- 
ISTS, 29th Annual Meeting, Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, Mo. May 17-19. 

AMERICAN CHEM. SOC., N. Y. Group, 
Summer Meeting, Building Trades Club, 
2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. May 22. 

AMERICAN “CHEM. SOC., N. Y., Section, 
Annual Outing. June 5. 

AMERICAN ELECTROPLATERS’ Ssoc., 
Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y. June 7-9. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CONSULT- 
ING ENGINEERS, Luncheon & Council 
Meeting, Engineers Club, New York, N. Y. 
June 2. 

AMERICAN LEATHER CHEMISTS’ AS- 
SOC., Annual Meeting, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y. June 2-3. 

AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOC., An- 

nual Meeting, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
N. Y. June 5. 

AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOC., Annual Meeting, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. June 14- 


iz. 

AMERICAN SOC. OF MECHANICAL EN- 
GINEERS, Semi-Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles, Calif. June 14-16. 

AMERICAN SOC. OF REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS, 70h Spring Meeting, Cleve- 
land, O. June 

CANADIAN CHEMICAL ASSOC., 26th An- 
nual Meeting and Technical Sessions, Mon- 
treal, Canada. May 31-June 1. 
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CHICAGO DRUG & CHEMICAL ASSOC., 
Annual Spring Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. May 22. 

FLAVORING EXTRACT MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOC. of the U. S., Annual Business 
Meeting, Hotel Des isylvania, New York, 

N. Y. May 24-2 

NATIONAL FERTILIZER ASSOC., Annual 
Convention, Hot Springs, Va. June 211-23. 

NATIONAL SANITARY SUPPLY ASSN., 
Annual Convention, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. May 17-19. 

SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE’ ENGI- 
NEERS, Diesel Engine and Fuels and Lubri- 
cants Meeting, Carter Hotel, Cleveland, O. 
June 2-3. 

TANNERS’ COUNCIL OF AMERICA, Con- 
ference on War ge pa Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, N. Y May 20-21. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, 
Annual Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.. May 15. 

INSTITUTE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS, 
St. Louis, Mo. June 2. 

MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS’ ASSOC., 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

NATIONAL ASSN. OF INSECTICIDE & 
i yg =" Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, O. June 7- 

SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICAL MFRS. 
ne ; Seaview C. C., Absecon, N. J. 
une 4-5, 
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dispatched 1,700 telegrams to wholesalers 
in the East, who in turn notified retailers. 

In a nation-wide appeal broadcast over 
all the radio networks and advertised in 
the country’s 1,775 daily newspapers, the 
Sterling Drug Co. warned druggists, store- 
keepers, and consumers to return their 
stocks for refund. Wholesalers and re- 
tailers were asked to discontinue all sales 
of the medicine pending outcome of the 
tests now being conducted. 


General Foods Promotes 


Lewis W. Waters 


Thomas M. Rector 


Formerly vice president in charge of 
research and development for General 
Foods, Lewis W. Waters has been 
appointed to newly created post of 
vice president in charge of scientific 
relations. Thomas M. Rector has 
been named manager of research and 
development, Waters’ former position. 
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AMORPHOUS MINERAL WAXES 


CROWN QUALITY 


Color Black Color 
Melting Point 190° F. min. Melting Point 
Penetration at 77° F.—100 grms. 5 sets. 10 max. Penetration at 77° F.—100 arms. 5 secs. 


Color Yellow 
Melting Point 200° F. min. 


Penetration at 77° F.—100 grms. 5 secs. 5 max. 


Amber 
200° F. min. 
5 max, 





GEM QUALITY 


Color Black and Yellow 2 N.P.A. to Amber 5 N.P.A. 
Penetration—50 grms. 5 secs. 16 to 20 


Melting Point 185° F. min. 
Flash 500 min. 





PEARL QUALITY 
No. 10 


Color Amber Color 
Penetration—50 grms. 5 secs. 20 to 25 Penetration—50 grms. 5 secs. 
Melting Point 182° F. min. Melting Point 

Flash 500 min. Flash 


No. 40 


No. 50 
Color 


Penetration—50 grms. 5 secs. 
Melting Point 
Flash 


AMERICAN WAX REFINING CORP. 


CAVEN POINT ROAD Phone BErgen 4-3237, 3238 JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















OF AMMONIA 


PERSULPHATE [| 
OF POTASH / 


JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 


RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


4Oth St. & Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 








83 Exchange Place 


Providence, R. I. 


Chemieals for Industry 
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Advisory Committees Formed 

Director of Industry Advisory Com- 
mittees, W.P.B., announces the formation 
of the following industry advisory com- 
mittees : 

Natural Resins Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee—Government Presiding Offficer, 
Wells Martin. Committee members are: 
O. G. Ennes, 533 Canal Street, New 
York; Geo. Hauxhurst, S. Winterbourne 
& Co.; W. A. Patterson, G. W. S. Pat- 
terson Co.; A. Scharwachter, American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; E. H. Win- 
ter, H. P. Winter & Co.; A. J. Witten- 
burg, Stroock & Wittenburg Co.; John 
Young, Gillespie-Roger Pyatt & Co. 

Water Soluble Gums Industry Advis- 
ory Committee — Government Presiding 
Officer: Wells Martin. Committee mem- 
bers are: A. N. Cross, Wm. M. Allison 
& Co.; G. J. Desmond, Jacques Wolf & 
Co.; C. J. A. Fitzsimmons, Orbis Prod- 
ucts Corp.; A. D. Isbetcherian, 59 Pearl 
Street, New York; R. Kaiser, T. M. 
Duche & Sons, Inc.; Morteza Khosrov- 
shahi, 165 Broadway, New York; Ellis 
Meer, E. Meer & Company, Inc.; Henry 
E. Price, Colony Import & Export Corp. ; 
Chas. F. Walden, Thurston & Braidich; 
Roy L. Zeno, S. B. Penick & Co. 

Naphthenic Acids and Napthenates 
Industry Advisory Committee—Govern- 
ment Presiding Officer: T. J. Craig. 
Committee members are: David E. Day, 
Richfield Oil Co.; Gerald Fisher, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co.; G. H. Hemmen, Union 
Oil Co.; J. R. M. Klotz, Stanco Dis- 
tributors, Inc.; W. B. Lawson, Ferro- 
Drier & Chemical Co.; W. W. Lawson, 
Harshaw Chemical Co.; Ralph McGean, 
McGean Chemical Co.; D. Murray, 
Cuprinol, Inc.; E. M. Pflueger, Advaice 
Solvents & Chem. Co.; Leo Roon, Nuo- 
dex Products Company, Inc.; J. C. Stir- 
ton, Standard Oil Company of Calif. 


Furst OPA Consultant 


Edward W. Furst, formerly general 
manager of Grasselli Chemicals Dept. of 
Du Pont until his retirement a year ago, 
has been appointed to serve as OPA con- 
sultant during the period of formulating 
the maximum price regulation for sulfuric 
acid. 


Petroleum Specialists Needed 


Navy needs men who can qualify as 
officers in connection with its program for 
petroleum specialists. Duties: Successful 
candidates will be commissioned and as- 
signed to duties in connection with petro- 
leum pools already established or about 
to be established both within and beyond 
the continental limits of the United States. 
Such officers will devote their attention to 
problems related to the inspection of and 
need for petroleum, as well as those which 
arise in relation to the operation of re- 
fineries. The duties of officers appointed 
under this program will, in addition, ex- 
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Goodrich Advances Two 





Dr. Robert V. Yohe 





Dr. Frank K. Schoenfeld 


Dr. Robert V. Yohe has been ap- 
pointed plant manager of Louisville, 
Ky., government synthetic rubber plant 
built and operated by B. F. Goodrich 
Co. To Yohe’s former post as technical 
superintendent of chemical division of 
the company, goes Dr. Frank K. 
Schoenfeld from the Koroseal labs. 





tend to preventive maintenance, the appli- 
cation of petroleum products and the 
development of new products. 

All applications should be made to the 
Office of Naval Officer Procurement, 33 
Pine Street, New York. 
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Foreign Periodicals Available 

Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has issued a list of foreign periodicals 
available on positive microfilm which they 
believe they can furnish currently, begin- 
ning with Jan. 1942 issue. The list con- 
sists almost entirely of German, French, 
Belgian, and Italian technical and scien- 
tific periodicals. The Com. on Micro- 
filming Materials for Research, American 
Council of Learned Societies, is exercis- 
ing supervision over the distribution of 
the films, and passes upon requests for 
copies as well as the distribution of certain 
issues containing questionable matter. 


A. I. C. Holds Annual Meeting 


American Institute of Chemists held its 
twenty-first annual meeting on May 15 at 
Chicago, Ill. Speakers included Dr. Bruce 
K. Brown, Assistant Deputy Petroleum 
Coordinator, “Petroleum in the War’; 
Dr. Robert J. Moore, Manager, Develop- 
ment Labs., Bakelite Corp., “Synthetic 
Resin Plastics”; Dr. H. E. Robinson, Re- 
search Labs., Swift & Co., “Meats in the 
War”; and Dr. David Klein, president, 
Wilson & Co. Labs., “Vitamins in the 
War.” 

At the banquet, the medal of A.I.C. for 
outstanding service to the science of chem- 
istry was presented to Dr. Walter Savage 
Landis, vice-president of American Cyan- 
amid Co., in recognition of his work in the 
field of the nitrogen derivatives. Dr. 
Gustav Egloff, president of the Institute, 
presented the medal, after addresses by 
Dr. Maximilian Toch on “Landis, the 
Man,” and Harry L. Derby, president of 
American Cyanamid, on the achievements 
of Dr. Landis. 


Chemical Exposition to Be Held 
in Madison Square Garden 

With the Army using the exposition 
floors of Grand Central Palace as an 
induction center, it has been announced 
that the 19th Exposition of Chemical 
Industries will be held this year Decem- 
ber 6-11 in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City. Exhibit space available will 
be approximately half that used at the 
last exposition, but this will all be on one 
floor. Because of this reduction in space, 
the committee is requesting voluntary co- 
operation from exhibitors in limiting 
individual space requirements to permit 
accommodation of all who wish to exhibit. 


Colorists to Hold Contest 

In compliance with the restrictions on 
travelling imposed by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, the Council of the 
American Ass’n. of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists has again voted to abandon its 
plans for an annual meeting for this year. 
Nevertheless, the demand for the con- 
tinuation of the Intersectional Technica! 
Contest has been so insistent that this 
event will be held. 
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PALET WOOD 


ROSINS 


Soap makers find these Crosby Pale Wood Rosins 


ROSBY 


‘THE; MARK OF QUALITY 


very valuable in overcoming the current shortage of 
fats. 


All grades available from I to X. Exceptionally clean 
and uniform. Produced under rigid technical control 


twenty-four hours a day. 


CROSBY NAVAL STORES, INC. 


PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 





























Theres a Raymond Bag Custom Built for Your Product 


VALVE OPEN 
PASTED MOUTH 
TYPE PASTED 
TYPE 





The TYPE? SIZE? STRENGTH? COLOR? PRINTING? 
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- important questions to be considered 
when you convert your plant to the use of 
paper bags. A Raymond representative will 
answer these questions for you. He'll help 
you select the most practical bag for your 
individual packing problem . .. the bag 
that lends itself to quick, economical plant 
conversion. If changes are necessary he'll 
suggest the equipment needed. 





DUST-PROOF! 





Chemical Industries 


Raymond Bags are produced in a large, modern, daylight plant where service 
has been the order-of-the-day for more than fifty years... Raymond Bags 
are available for civilian and wartime needs. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


SIFT-PROOF! WATER-RESISTANT! 


Illustrated are the various types of Raymond 
Bags usually specified, however, Raymond 
has made-to-order paper shipping bags to 
meet special requirements of more than three 
hundred products in the chemical field. If 
you have a granulated, crushed or pow- 
dered chemical packing problem consult a 
Raymond specialist today. Your require- 
ments will be given immediate attention. 
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Chief Chemist 





For many years instructor of chem- 
istry at C.C.N.Y., Dr. Robert Rosen- 
thal has been appointed the chief chem- 
ist of Lamon Chemical Corporation. 





COMPANIES 


Dow Acquires Natural Gas Field 


Chemical Co. has added to its 
properties the entire Evart natural gas 
field in Osceola County, Mich. The field 
includes 13 natural gas wells of an average 
of 1,500 feet and a combined potential 
production of 30,000,000 feet per day. 
Dow will extend its present transmission 


Dow 


line five miles to transport the gas over 
a 75-mile route to its plant for fuel and 
chemical extraction purposes. 


International Makes KCIO, 


Full production of potassium 
chlorate was started late last month in the 
new $300,000 plant of International Min- 
erals and Chemical Corporation at Colum- 
bia Park, Ohio. 
marks the first step in a sizable chemical 
production program planned by Interna- 
tional on a 20-acre tract at the Columbia 
Park location near Cincinnati. 


scale 


Completion of this unit 


All of the production of the plant is for 
war uses, according to John H. Merriam, 
superintendent. Raw materials consist of 
muriate of potash shipped from Interna- 
tional’s mines at Carlsbad, New Mexico. 

Potassium chlorate used in the United 
States in the 
imported. 


past has been largely 


New Chemical Subsidiary 


Sergeant Pulp and Chemical Co., Inc., 
announces the establishment of a manu- 
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facturing subsidiary, Sergeant Chemical 
Co., located at Newark, N. J. According 
to the parent company, it provides ware- 
housing and manufacturing facilities acces- 
sible to trucks and water transportation. 


Director, Organic Research 


Dr. Maurice L. Moore, formerly em- 
ployed as research chemist for Sharp 
& Dohme, has joined the laboratories 
of Frederick Stearns and Company. 





Penetone Corp. Moves 


Penetone Corp. has announced the re- 
moval of its plant, laboratories, and 
general offices to a newly acquired build- 
ing at Tenafly, N. J. 


Nitrogen Products Relocates 


Offices of Nitrogen Products, Inc. in 
N. Y. C. have been moved to 630 Fifth 
Ave., the International Bldg., Radio City. 


PERSONNEL 


Joins Penn Salt 


ts Sn eG, Jr., formerly 
acting research manager and technical 


Ogburn, 


supervisor in charge of new product 


development, General Chemical Co., 
has accepted position with Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Mfg. Co. as manager, Re- 


search and Development Dept. 


Commercial Solvents Employs 
Recent additions to research staff of 
Commercial Solvents Terre 
Haute, Indiana, include Winifred 
Mitchell, Earl H. Addison, Oliver E. 
Hayes, and McClintick. 
Miss Mitchell, who has specialized in 


Corp., 


James R. 
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microbiological assays, joins the s: 
of the 
Mr. Addison, is known in the protec! ye 


company as a_bacteriolog +t, 
coating field as he has been with 
Lacquer Division of the Sherwin-\) jI- 
liams Co. for the past ten years. | 
merly employed in chemical engin 
ing for the General Chemical Co., \{r, 
Hayes, will be engaged in similar w. rk 
for Commercial Mr. 
Clintick was formerly connected with 
Swift and Co. 


Solvents. 


Consultants Set |p 
Separate Offices 





After thirty vears of association in 


business, last twenty years of which as 
firm of Weiss and Downs, Dr. Charles 
R. Downs and John M. Weiss (shown 
above Dr. Downs) have set up inde- 
pendent consulting chemicai engineer 
ing practices. 


- 
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_|| UST as the character of a man may find its roots in one transcendent 
event, so the character of a nation often flowers from the martyrdom 
of one man. In the history of America, that man is Lincoln. 


In Washington, in one of the world’s most beautiful memorials, stands 
a statue that enshrines with quiet serenity the character of Lincoln — 
and of the nation he first united. 


In times of doubt, in days of crisis, the face of Lincoln is good to look 
upon. For in its dignity, its strength, its belief in the power of justice, 
is revealed all that his people today are working and fighting for. 
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Drums 
Available 


The following is a list of containers avail- 
able to chemical producers or others with- 
out clearance through Steel Drum Alloca- 
tion Order M-255, and without the neces- 
sity of a preference rating. They must, 
however, be used in conformity with Pack- 
ing Order L-197. Those interested should 
contact Charles P. Given, Packaging Unit, 
Chemicals Division, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C., 


munication the number of containers they 


and state in their com- 


desire to purchase, the products to be 
packaged, and that the acquisition of the 
containers would not constitute an unrea- 


sonable inventory. 


Asheville, N. C. 
100, raw, used, 55-gallon, 18 gauge, tight 
head drums with standard 2 bung closures. 


Birmingham, Ala. 

81, new, 30-gallon, 24 gauge, 18-in. 
diameter, corrugated, with 9-in, friction 
plugs, outside painted black. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

500, new, 41-gallon, 24 gauge, open head, 
ring seal closure. 

650, new, 18-gallon, 26 gauge, removable 
head, 


Approx. 150, new, 10-gallon, 26 gauge, 
removable heads. 


Chicago, Ll. 

Approx. 2,500, new, 5-gallon, LC.C. 37D, 
lug cover pails. 

Approx. 500, new, 52-gallon, 28 gauge, 
black iron drums, top of drum has 12-in. 
lid which is held in place by 6 cleats. 

1,384, new, 30-gallon, 20 gauge, open 
head, lined on the inside with a coat of 
aluminum next to the metal and two coats 
of baked lacquer over the aluminum. 

6,315, new, 16-gallon, 22 gauge, open 
head, lined on the inside with a coat of 
aluminum next to the metal and two coats 
of baked lacquer over the aluminum. 

896, new, 10-gallon, 22 gauge, open head, 
clamp closure, painted on the inside with 
aluminum paint. 

1,221, new, 5-gallon, 26 gauge, open 
head, lined on the inside with a coat of 
aluminum next to the metal and two coats 
of baked lacquer over the aluminum. 


o 
£ 
1¢ 


7,569, new, 4-gallon, 26 gauge, open head, 
lined on the inside with a coat of aluminum 
next to the metal, and two coats of baked 
lacquer over the aluminum. 

394, new, 30-gallon, 19 gauge, 2-in. 
openings in head and bilge. 


87, new, 55-gallon, 18 gauge, 2-in. 


openings in head and bilge. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


75, used, 110-gallon, 14 gauge, gal. 
vanized, tight head drums. 


Detroit, Mich. 

128, new, 9-gallon, 24 gauge, lug cover 
drums, painted red. 

85, new, 12-gallon, 22 gauge, lug cover 
drums with handles, painted red. 


Graystone, Ala. 
100, new, 24-gallon, 29 gauge, diameter 
Y-in. (push cover). 


Greenville, Miss. 
Approx. 300, used, raw, 55-g 
gauge, full removable head dri 
lever lock closure. 


allon, 18 


ims. with 


Jackson, Miss. 

Approx. 200, used, raw, 55-gallon, 18 
gauge, full removable head, lever lock 
closure. 


Kingsport, Tenn. 

775, new, 40-gallon, 20 gauge, seal-tite 
closure, open head. 

1,022, new, 30-gallon, 20 gauge, seal-tite 
closure, open head. 

107, new, 20-gallon, 20 gauge, seal-tite 
closure, open head. 

350, new, 10-gallon, 22 gauge, seal-tite 
closure, open head, 
-al-tite 


143, new, 5-gallon, 26 gauge, s 
closure, open head. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Approx. 3,000, used, 24 gauge, standard 
100-Ib. flake caustic soda drums. 

3,000, used, 24 gauge, 200-lb. calcium 
carbide drums with full removable head. 


Marietta, Ohio 
375, new, 10-gallon, 20 gauge, full re- 
movable head bolted ring seal closure. 
150, new, 15-gallon, 20 gauge, full re- 
movable head bolted ring seal closure. 
350, new, 20-gallon, 20 gauge, full re- 
movable head bolted ring seal closure. 
350, new, 30-gallon, 20 gauge, full re 
movable head bolted ring seal closure. 
850, new, 55-gallon, 20 gauge, full re- 
movable head bolted ring seal closure. 


Miami, Fla. 

5,000, new, 3-gallon, 26 gauge, ears and 
bails with metal grip handles, 12 lugs, 
gaskets. 

500, new, 614-gallon, 24 gauge, ears and 
bails with metal grip handle cover, 16 
lugs, gaskets. 

900, new, 12-gallon, 22 gauge, drop side 
handles, 20 lugs, gaskets. 


Nichols, Fla. 


Approx. 1,000, new, ILC.C. 6A, 30-gallon, 
14 gauge, full removable head drums with 
bolt ring closure, I-Bar rolling hoops. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Approx. 170, new, 55-gallon, 18 gauge, 
tight head drums, standard bottoms. 
Approx. 140, new, 5-gallon pails with 
UPressit caps. Gauge reported to be 18, 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

Approx. 2,000, new, 30-gallon, 20 gauge, 
full removable head, bolted ring seal clo 
sure. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Approx. 900, used, 55-gallon, 18 gauge. 
full removable head, lever lock closure. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Approx. 2,500, 10-gallon, 24 gauge, used, 
with 9-inch lid held in place with 4 cleats. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 

143, new, 114-gallon, 16 gauge, black 
steel, all welded tanks with %4-in. outlet 
at the bottom and 3 large outlets in the 
top; suitable for small storage tanks. 
Vernon, Calif. 

91, new, 30-gallon, 19 gauge, 2-in. open 
ings in head and bilge. 

1,435, new, 5-gallon, 24 gauge, removable 
head drums. 

109, new, 55-gallon, 18 gauge, 2-in. open 
ing in head and bilge. 


Waterbury, Conn. 

Approx. 2,000, used, 55-gallon, 18 gauge, 
full removable head drums, some with 
lever lock closure, and some with bolted 
ring closure. 

Waukesha, Wis. 

212, new, 55-gallon, 18 gauge, open head, 
lever lock closure, body-black, head white. 

237, new, 20-gallon, 26 gauge, open head, 
seal-tite closure; body and bottom red out- 
side, lacquered inside. Seal-tite, painted 
red. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Approx. 600, new, LC.C. 17E, 55-gallon, 
18 gauge, full removable head drums, hot 
dipped tin. 


Drum Prices for Empties 
Apply to All Sales 

Maximum prices for used steel containers 
apply to sales by emptiers to any pur- 
chasers, the Office of Price Administration 
said April 16, in amendment No. 3. to 
revised price schedule No. 43, effective 
April 22. By removing the qualification 
that the emptied containers are priced as 
sold to a filler, operation of the schedule 
is extended to cover purchases by any 
buyers, such as those who buy containers 
for reconditioning. 

After containers are — reconditioned, 
further sales are subject to control under 
the general maximum price regulation, 
OPA said; although it is the intention of 
the price agency to establish dollars-and- 
cents maximum prices for reconditioned 
containers at the earliest opportunity. 

Courtesy Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporte» 
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1 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK,N.Y, 
g e | °9 Hanover 2-3750 


GUMS: 
GUM ARABIC 
GUM GHATTI 
GUM ARABIC BLEACHED 
GUM TRAGACANTH 
GUM KARAYA (Indian) 
GUM SHIRAZ 
GUM EGYPTIAN 
GUM LOCUST (Carob Flour) 
QUINCE SEED 
* 
SPECIALTIES: 
MENTHOL (Crystals) 
CH EM { CA LS PEPPERMINT OIL 
CITRONELLA OIL 
CRUDE, POWDERED, PURE SPEARMINT OIL 
AND TECHNICAL TEA SEED OIL 


* 
erm NLU aN 
EGG YOLK — 
BLOOD ALBUMEN 
JAPAN WAX 
CANDELILLA_ WAX 
CHICAGO. J H DELAMAR & SON, 160 E ILLINOIS ST * 
NEW ENGLAND: P. AAHHOUGHTON,INC.,.BOSTON, MASS CASEIN 
PHIL ELPH 























































































































































































































































































































































































































FORMALDEHYDE 


Manufactured by 
Our Associated Company 


































































































































































































KAY FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 


West Haverstraw, New York 
TANK CARS - BARRELS - DRUMS 


“AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES. Inc 


180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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Battelle Additions 

Harold F. Haase, chemical engineer 
formerly with A, O. Smith Corp. and 
American Can Co. has been appointed 
to the staff of Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, Columbus, Ohio, where he will 
be engaged in electrochemical research. 

Basil H. Minnich, chemical engineer, 
prior to his assignment to Battelle's 
division of chemical research was em- 
ployed by the United States Geological 
Survey and Standard Oil of Ohio. 

Edward A. Beidler, also a chemical 
engineer, has joined Battelle’s division 
of non-ferrous metallurgy. 

Julian W. Nash, chemical engineer, 
has been appointed to the division of 
non-ferrous metallurgy. Mr. Nash was 
formerly associated with Alexite En- 
gineering Co., and prior to that held 
chemical engineering positions with 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture and Du Pont. 


Other Personnel 

Granville M. Read has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer of 
Du Pont succeeding R. D. Moore, who 
has been commissioned a Lieutenant 
Commander in Naval Reserve and is 
now stationed at Norfolk, Va. 

Robert S. Moore, formerly employed 
by the oil industry on the west coast, 
has joined the research staff of Quaker 
Chemical Products Corp. 

Canada’s largest chemical enterprise, 
Industries, Ltd., announces 
the appointments of first vice-president, 
H. Greville Smith; vice-president and 
treasurer, R. W. Sharwood; vice-presi- 
dent, Herbert H. Lank. 

James R. Killian, Jr., has been named 
executive vice-president of 


Canadian 


Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

E. George Howe, manager for 
Molybdenum Products Co., 
Wash., has established a 
office in Reno, Nev. 

Henry F. Schippel, of Goodrich Co., 
has returned to the United States after 


Tacoma, 
company 


nearly a year in Africa where he was 
project engineer in charge of rubber 
products at two large American repair 
and maintenance bases. Schippel, has 


now been assigned to special engineer- 
ing duties with the company’s aero- 
nautical division. 


OBITUARIES 


P. T. Walden 
Talbot Walden, former 
dean of freshmen and Professor Emeritus 
of Chemistry at Yale, who was a mem- 
ber of the faculty for forty-five years, 
died April 15 at the New Haven Hospital 
in Connecticut after a brief illness at the 
age of 73. 

Dr. Walden, who retired in 1937, had 
advised more than 10,000 freshmen during 


Dr. Percy 


his last thirteen years at the university. 
He was known as one of the leading 
teachers of elementary chemistry in the 
nation and wrote many technical papers. 


Ellwood B. Spear 

Dr. Ellwood B. Spear, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology from 1910 to 1920, 
expert on rubber chemistry, developer of 
“P 33” carbon, and ex-vice-president of 
Goodyear, died May 1 of a heart attack at 
his farm in New Hampshire. His age 
was 68. 

Eugene Frost 

Eugene Frost, assistant general man- 
ager of Atlas Powder Co.’s explosives 
department and a member of the com- 
pany’s board of directors, died April 20 at 
his home in Ardmore, Pa. He was 54 
years old. 


W.N. Mellravy 
William N. Mcllravy, 73, chairman of 
board of Barrett Co., Inc., division of 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., died in 
a hospital in Reno, Nev., April 20. 


Adolph E. Valley 


Adolph E. Valley, who was Cleveland 
branch manager of Innis, Speiden & Co., 
died April 10. His age was 40. 


INDUSTRIAL TRENDS 


Steel: Production of electric furnace 
steel in April set a new high record of 
382,532 net tons as a result of addi- 


tional furnaces put into service in the 
last two months. This compared with 
a production of 381,219 tons in March 
and 321,324 in April, 1942, according to 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Electric furnace steel is used for air 
craft and tank armor and other war 
materials. 

Total steel production last month 
was 7,374,154 net tons, averaging 99.3 
per cent of rated weekly capacity, com 
pared with a high record of 7,670,187 
net tons, at 100 per cent of capacity, in 
March and 7,121,291 net tons, at 97.7 
per cent of capacity, in April, 1942. 

Production for the current week was 
scheduled at 99.4 per cent of capacity, 
indicating an output of 1,721,300 net 
tons of ingots and steel castings. com 
pared with 98.2 per cent and 1,700,500 
tons last week and 98.8 per cent, or 
1,710,900 net tons, a month ago. In 
the same week of last year production 
was at 99.6 per cent of capacity, equiv- 
alent to 1,691,800 tons of steel. 


Carloadings: Freight carloadings for 
the week ending April 30 increased 
from 780,908 cars to 794,194—top- 
ping all figures since the end of last 
November. 


Construction: Construction contracts 
awarded in the 37 eastern states during 
the first quarter of this year reached a 
total of $1,083,876,000, according to 
F. W. Dodge Corp. While this was a 
decline of 20% from the high record 
total of the first quarter of 1942, it was 
slightly in excess of 1941’s first-quarter 
total. 

Non-residential building contracts 
declined only 7% in dollar volume, as 
compared with the first three months 
of 1942. Industrial plant contracts con- 
tinued in very large volume compared 
with peace-time records; they amounted 
to $224,536,000, a decline of only 18% 
from the first quarter of last year. 


Electric Output: Electric power pro 
duction increased from 3,916,794,000 
kilowatt-hours to 3,925,175,000 for the 
week ending April 30 according to Dun 
and Bradstreet release. 





Read these facts about 


Johnsons 


DAK 


... the new stain and water repellent 





* DRAX is an aqueous emulsion 
of waxes, aluminum salts and emul- 
sifying agents developed for tex- 
tile finishers. 





desired temperature. 


* It may be diluted with any pro- 
portion of ordinary tap water. 


* DRAX provides evenly distrib- 


* It provides high water-repel- 
lency to all textiles. 
* It remains completely stable in 
solution during storage. 


* Its acidity (pH 3.5 to 5) requires 


a minimum of control. 


* DRAX may be applied at any 
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uted, uniform application on entire 
run of cloth. 


For further facts 
about DRAX ... write 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


Dept. CI-53, Industrial Wax Division 
Racine, Wisconsin 
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Readily Available 


Oval ODD Brand 


DOMESTIC 


OZOKERITE 


Uniform... Dependable... with 
excellent oil retention values 


Snow White m. p. 180/185 F. 
Snow White m. p. 174/179 F. 
Yellow m. p. 180/185 F. 
Yellow m. p. 175, 180 F. 


We also offer 


AMORPHOUS WAXES 
CARNAUBA ¢ OURICURY 
CANDELILLA « BEESWAX 





Write for Bulletin C-5 


DISTRIBUTING & TRADING CO. 


444 MADISON AVENUE — NEW YORK 
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The Uniformity — Purity — Brilliance — Clear Color — 
the Real Quality of Wecoline Distilled Fatty Acids as- 
sures Uniformity and appealing Quality of your product 
... with the low cost that always accompanies ‘The Best”. 


COCOANUT — LINSEED — SOYA 
TALLOW — WHITE OLEIC — STEARIC 
and in addition special Fatty Acids such as: 
CAPRIC — LAURIC 
Also Twitchell Split Fatty Acids. 


Wecoline is producing Fatty Acid Products to meet rigid 
War Specifications for synthetic rubber, fabric coating, 
bullet resistant glass, and numerous other industries. 


’ E. F. DREW & Co., Inc. a 
| BOONTON.N.J. NEWYORK BOSTON CHICAGO. 
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ORIGINAL 
PRODUCERS OF 


MAGNESIUM | 
SALTS 


FROM 


SEA WATER ~ 






rt dependable cufeply gar 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES + OXIDES 


(U.S. P. technical and special grades ) 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
Poltha By Bi 7 \ tal ieome Valse) a. i7-\ 
Distributors 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 
NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 


CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer - Schuster Company 


G. S. ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 
> a a 4 





CEISMUCAL SPECIALTY 
COMPANY NEWS 


—_—» -<—__ 


Glycerine Substitutes 


Use of adequate substitutes for the 
now restricted glycerine in the mamufac- 
ture of toothpaste was discussed at a 
meeting of Dentifrice Industry Advisory 
Com. in Washington. Inability to obtain 
glycerine has presented a serious prob- 
lem to the toothpaste industry. The meet- 
ing was told that propylene glycol, corn 
syrup and some supplies of invert sugar 
might be available as substitutes for 
glycerine, 


Informative Labeling 


Attached to the back panel of this con- 
tainer manufactured by Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., is a 13-page booklet entitled, 


“New Graphite Know-How Package” 
which, in text form, explains numerous 
applications of graphite in addition to 
giving other directions for usin& graphite 
in combination with ingredients. 
There is a “tear-out” inquiry page de- 


other 


signed to be returned by the user to the 
manufacturer for further information. 


Fluorine Compounds for 
Insect Control 
Bulletin No. 182 of University of 
Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion compiles the major results of the 
experimental work accomplished at the 
station since 1924 with the various fluor- 
ine compounds, with special reference to 
sodium fluoride, sodium fluosilicate, and 
cryolite. For particular chemicals it lists 
their toxicity to insects, insects controlled 
by them, effect on higher animals, spray 
residues, and fluorine in foods and bever- 
ages, fluorine and sound teeth. 


Paint Firms Merge 


Edwin W. Tomlinson, president of 
Tomlinson Paint & Varnish Co. of Chi- 


cago, announces a recent merger with the 


640 


Reliance Varnish Co. of Louisville, Ky. 
Plant and office personnel of both com- 
panies will remain unchanged, Tomlinson 
continuing as president of Tomlinson 
Paint & Varnish Co. 


Waxes for Ointment Bases 


The function of beeswax in ointment 
bases, reports the science editor, Journal 
Amer, Pharm. Assoc., is not only stiffen- 
ing, but also to increase the water number 
or water value of the ointment to a con- 
siderable extent. Other waxes have been 
found to have properties similar to bees- 
wax, one of these being ceresin, which is 
a mixture of hydrocarbons produced by 
purification of ozokerite. This substance 
has the ability to stiffen ointment bases 
and at the same time serves to minimize 
or eliminate oil leakage, or separation of 
oils from the ointment 
incorporated. 

Another wax which has been claimed to 
be as effective as ceresin is a petro-wax, 
melting at about 160° F. This white 
micro-crystalline wax is available in quan- 
tity and due to its microcrystalline struc- 
ture might make stable ointments contain- 
ing as much as 50% water. Petro-waxes 
are already being used in the preparation 
of cosmetics, especially cold creams. 


when water is 


A number of experiments were recently 





Strieder Schraffenberger, newly-elected 
president of the A. S. Boyle Co. and 
Midway Chemical Co., two subsidiaries 


of American Home Products Corp. 
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carried out with a view to establishing the 
efficiency of the petro-wax having a melt- 
ing point of 160° F. and it was found to 
form a mixture of suitable consistency and 
smoothness with the ointment 
bases, raising the melting point satisfac 
torily, stiffening the ointment, and giving 
it a suitable viscosity. 


common 


Wins Packaging Award 
Ioply and Mercuroply capsules made by 
the Johnson & Johnson Co. consist simply 
of a glass ampoule, containing eithe1 
iodine or mercurochrome, packed insid 


of a short length of a transparent straw. 
The outer paper cover gives protection to 
the contents while it is in the service- 
man’s first aid kit. When it is needed, the 
package becomes its own applicator. The 
user merely squeezes the cellulose shell 
until the glass breaks inside, and the 
liquid saturates the cotton which seals one 
end of the straw. It may then be applied 
to the wound directly, without any danger 
of spilling, broken glass bottles, applica 
tors or contamination. 

Judges of 12th All-America Packag: 
Competition recognized — this 
with a major award. 


containet 


Powder Guards Troops 
Millions of two-ounce cans of body 
dusting powder for the U. S. 
already in the packs of North African 
troops—will protect 
against typhus-carrying pests. 


Army 


overseas personnel 
Though the powder contains some pyre 


thrum, an increasingly scarce standard 
ingredient of insecticides, substantial quan 
tities are being saved by use of a devel 
oped synthetic. Laboratory tests, accord 
ing to Chemicals Dept. oi 
Du Pont, proved that the replacement 
compound—called IN-930—increases the 


efficiency of the pyrethrum in the powder 


Grasselli 


Soap Producers Move 
National headquarters of the Associa 
tion of American Soap and Glycerin: 
Producers have been moved to new office 
at 295 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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The Mark of Quality 


COPPER 
SULPHATE 
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SULPHATE 





Write for Free Literature 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Atlanta, Georgia Lockland, Ohio 
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New Hxis Member? 


Numbered among our enemies has been the 
common mosquito. We've fought him with 
spray-gun and swatter, erected a million-mile 
Maginot line of protective screen around our 
homes; and, as a last resort, anointed our- 
selves with Oil of Citronella to repel the 
vicious horde. 


When Mr. Tojo conquered Java and flanked 
Ceylon through the capture of Burma, the two 
major sources of OIL CITRONELLA were cut 
off. The Axis had gained another junior 
partner; our old and persistent aerial antag- 
onist, the mosquito, was now free to wage total 
war. 


Since our armed forces had first call on the 
dwindling supply of imported Citronella, a 
replacement was needed in a hurry if an extra 
“buzzy” time on the home front was to be 
avoided. 


The solution to this problem, OTL 
CITRONELLA REPLACEMENT #21 
MM &R, came almost at once from the lab- 
oratories of Magnus, Maser & ReyNarp, INC., 
who, for many years, had been supplying 
specialized types of Citronella Replacements 
to economy-minded industrial users. 


So sorry, Mr. Tojo, that MM&R’s Oil 
Citronella Replacement #21 so good! 


Macnus. Mapee x Heywano.ine. 


SINCE 1895...O0NE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST SUPPLIERS OF ESSENTIAL OLS 


16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK CITY + 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Summary of War Regulations 


Acrylic Resin Scrap—Restrictions 
removed on use, processing, acceptance 
and delivery, except on specific WPB 
Allocation M -260, 
April 20. Restrictions on 


acrylic monomer and acrylic resin are 


direction. Order 


amended, 
not affected. 


Adipic Acid—Placed on partial allo- 
cation so that persons seeking supply 
than manufacture of 
nylon must file application with WPB 
PD-600. Order M-304, 


for use other 


on Form 


April 2. 


Asphalt 


vided for 


Products— Methods 


sellers of 


pro- 
special asphalt 
products to establish their own ceilings. 
Regulation 323 
Amendment 2, April 28. 


Maximum Price 


’ 


Chemical Cotton Pulp—Unrestricted 
aggregate producers 
200 


one month, in lots of not 


deliveries by 


raised from 1 short ton to short 
tons in any 
more than 50 short tons per customer 
per month. Amount which a consumer 


can accept without restriction also 
raised from an aggregate of 500 pounds 
to 50 short tons in a month. Alloca- 


tion Order M-157, April 20. 


Copper—Use prohibited in fans, ex- 
cept as permitted by Order L-176; and 
in air 


conditioning and refrigeration 


equipment, except as permitted by 
Order L-126 and L-38. 


Order M-9-c, amended. 


Conservation 


Copper Chemicals—Use in electro- 
plating prohibited in every case where 
use of copper products or copper base 
alloy products in plating is prohibited 
under Conservation Order M-9-c gov- 
erning copper. Order M-227, April 7. 

Copper Sulfate—FKastern 
permitted to make partial adjustment 


producers 


for freight costs in computing ceiling 
prices for copper sulfate going to West 
Maximum 
354, Amendment 1. 


Coast. 


Price Regulation 


Ethylene Glycol—Use prohibited in 
anti-freeze compounds for civilian pas- 
senger automobiles, including station 
wagons and taxis, from April 1, 1943 
to March 31, 1944. Order 


LL 51. amended. 


Limitation 


Ferrochromium— Producers in- 
structed to use a specific proportion of 
low-grade chromium ores to conserve 
high-grade ores. Direction issued by 


WPB pursuant to M-18-a, April 22. 


Maintenance Supplies — Preference 
Rating Order P-89 governing mainte- 


642 


nance, repair, and operating supplies 
for producers of chemicals and allied 
products was amended to conform with 
present CMP policies and bring pro- 
these products out from 
CMP and 5a. 


Under amended order, application for 


ducers of 
under Regulations 5 
a serial number is to be made by letter 
to the Chemical Division of WPB in- 
stead of on Form PD-315. The letter, 

be accompanied by 
Under the amendment 


however, is to 
PD-762. 

producers are limited in use of self- 
assigned ratings to $500 for any single 
fabricated part as against $250 previ- 
ously. 


Form 


Minor capital additions not ex- 
ceeding $500 excluding labor, may be 
included as and 


maintenance repair 


operating supplies. 


Nicotinic Acid (Niacin)—-Placed un- 
der allocation, with unauthorized deliv- 
eries 


permitted up to 5 


month. 


ounces per 


Pipe Fittings—W ill be administered 
under L-288 issued April 16 by WPB 
instead of under Schedule 2 of Order 
L-42. 


same as old. 


Provisions of new order are 


Polystyrene—P laced under allocation 
May 1. Order M-170-a. 


Pyrethrum  Insecticides—Allocation 
control of supplies to agriculture dele- 
gated by WPB to War Food Adminis- 
trator. WPB Directive 15, April 26. 


Reagent Chemicals—Educational lab- 
oratories now permitted to purchase 
requirements of 


full annual reagent 


chemicals in any quarter. Order 


P-135, amended April 20. 


Rotenone— Price 
rotenone dust base made from ground 


ceiling for new 
resin has been established by OPA by 
valuing the rotenone at $13 per pound 
and adding delivered cost of the diluent 
and 3c. per pound for the dust base 
itself. Maximum Price Regulation 298, 


1, May 3. 


Amendment 


Rotenone Insecticides — Package 
sizes made subject to WPB directive 
at any time. Exemption made for 
packages of 1 pound or less in solid 
form and 1 pint or less in liquid form. 


Conservation Order M-133, amended. 


Shellac—Clarification of definitions 
and stocks exemption is embodied in 


an Amendment April 6 to Allocation 
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Order M-106. Amended order defi 
shellac as including lac processed 
further than bleaching with chlorine 
cutting with alcohol or other solven: 
but not including lac after it has b: 
mixed with a substantial quantity 
other materials or incorporated i; 
molding compounds or electrical equ 
ment or parts. 


Talc—Amendment to M-239 renx 
restrictions on 
talc for 


and use 
other than speci 
uses, establishes control over produc 
tion and grading of steatite talc, pr 
vides system of inventory control base 


delivery 
steatite 


on maximum consumer stocks, and re- 
leases all frozen stocks of steatite talc 
purchased prior to Oct. 13, 1942. 


Tallows and Greases—Dealers au- 
thorized to charge a premium for deliy- 
ery in drums, barrels or tierces, and in 
carload and less than carload lots. Re- 
vised Price Schedule 53, Amendment 
29, April 6. 


Tallows and Greases—Only persons 
with a priority order or rating from 
the Food Distribution Administration 
may pay a premium for tallows and 
barrels or 
Revised Price Schedule 53, Amendment 
30, April 19. 


greases in drums, tierces, 


Tar Acids—Imported finished tar 
acids, including ortho-cresols and meta- 
cresols, brought under specific ceilings 
in regulation controlling imported 
cresylic acid ceilings. Total resellers 
mark-up on cresylic acid is limited by 
OPA to not more than 5c. a gallon 
over importer’s ceiling price. 
dure for price control of imported ADF 
cresylic acid established in the event a 
Defense 
Supplies Corporation, becomes sole im- 
porter. Maximum 
192, amended April 28. 


Proce- 


government agency, such as 


Price Regulation 


Thiamine Hydrochloride (Vitamin 
B.)—Placed under allocation, with un- 
authorized deliveries permitted up to 


25 grams per month. 


Vinyl Polymers — Delivery 
pounds or less permitted per customer 
per calendar month. Delivery or use 
of vinyl polymers for experimental pur- 
poses and delivery of vinyl polymer 
scrap to producer or scrap dealer are 
exempted from WPB authorization ac- 
ceptance. Vinyl polymers redefined to 
exclude acrylic resins as defined in 
Order M-260. Allocation Order M-10, 


amended April 21. 
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RESSURE on chemicals and 
other industries to bring produc- 
tion up closer to war objectives 
April. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s chemical production in- 


increased during 
dex had touched the new high point of 
209 during the first quarter, a rise of 9 
points since the close of 1942, as war 
expenditures attained an annual rate in 
excess of 84 billion dollars. 

As no important new. chemical plant 
expansion or construction is scheduled 
over the remainder of 1943, it is evident 
that the industry is expected to provide 
any further chemical increases out of (1) 
existing production facilities, and (2) 
through constant and progressive curtail- 
ment of civilian goods outputs. 

We have it on the word of the Office 
of Civilian Supply, War Production 
Board, that consumer goods and services 
purchased in 1943 will be about 15 per 
cent below 1942, and that during the 
second half of the year the drop may be 
as much as 20 per cent. 


The textile industry, — normally 
one of our largest chemical consumers, 
illustrates at this time the far-reaching 
effects of a major shift from a civilian to 
a total war economy. It takes annually 
many thousands of tons of caustic soda, 
chlorine, ammonia, acetic acid and anhy- 
dride, carbon bisulfide, dyestuffs. Silk 
and nylon were early civilian casualties, 
and now rayon and acetate are going to 
war in a big way. The rayon yarn situ- 
ation has tightened considerably and re- 
cent new Army demands for 150-denier 
may make that construction non-existent 
as far as non-military consumers are con- 
cerned. Fine-denier viscose is being ab- 
sorbed for military uses in increasing 
amounts, 

Acetate yarn also appears slated for 
further disappearance from the civilian 
goods field. New Army cloths have been 
developed which will take a considerable 
percentage of future production. Acetate 
only recently, for the first time, found a 
large market in women’s hosiery, in addi- 
tion to the longer established outlets in 
dress goods, underwear, suit and coat 
linings. Acetate production amounted to 
169,000,000 pounds in 1942; viscose to 
about 300,000,000 pounds. 


Labor, transportation 
nitrogen supply situation made it difficult 
this spring to supply the mixed fertilizer 
needed for food crops, cotton, tobacco and 
oilseeds, although the first heavy spring 
requirements of farmers have been dis- 
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tributed without serious shortages under 
the regulatory order, Food Production 
Order No. 5, administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The year’s fertilizer 
consumption, the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation estimates, will be nearly 10,000,000 
tons. It was less than 5,000,000 tons a 
decade ago. 

Under the regulations the government 
expects to save some 35,000 to 40,000 tons 
of nitrogen through tonnage restrictions 
and grade substitution, but the gain is 
more than offset by the loss of organic 
nitrogen, such as meals and animal wastes, 
to the feedstuffs manufacturers. Nitrogen 
is called the key to the fertilizer situation, 
and steps may have to be taken to pro- 
vide more inorganic chemical nitrogen, 
either Chilean natural or the domestic 
synthetic. Nitrogen used as fertilizer last 
year totaled 415,000 tons (in terms of N) 
largest for any year excepting 1941. 
Potash production was just doubled at 
540,000 tons (K:O) for fertilizer use, and 
imports supplied only about 1,000 tons. 
From phosphate reserves sufficient to last 
3,000 years the American industry also 
furnished 5,972,000 tons of superphosphate 
(basis 18% P:Os;) an all-time record. 


The temporary settlement, of 
the wage dispute between the coal miners 
and the government staved off what could 
have been a very serious situation for 
From the 183,- 
400,000 gallons of coal tar produced here 
last year, the industry provided many vital 
explosives, dyes, solvents, synthetic resins, 
and pharmaceuticals essential to the war 
and civilian use. The Government is with- 
holding data on benzol, toluol, phenol, 
naphthalene and xylol outputs as vital war 
information, and while the great bulk of 
toluol production for TNT may be ac- 
counted for by petroleum processes, the 
amount obtained from coke plants is still 
important. A reduction of any size in 
byproduct ammonium sulfate and ammonia 
liquor would further unbalance the nitro- 
gen supply for agriculture. Stocks of 
coke-oven and coal-tar chemicals were 
down sharply in March from the previous 
month as far as the reportable items, 
ammonium sulfate, ammonia liquor and 
creosote oil were concerned. 

Coal and lime are two of our most 
basic raw materials for chemical manu- 
facture. In the white heat of the electric 
furnace they are made into calcium car- 
bide and acetylene; fused with nitrogen 
they become cyanamide, a basic chemical 
from which cyanides, urea and many 
essential products are derived. 


chemical manufacture. 


Chemical Industries 


Production appears to be catchine 
up with some urgent needs in the hard- 
pressed drug and pharmaceutical lin 

The WPB said at the start of May tha: 
these consumers need expect no further 
curtailment in ethyl alcohol, also th 

isopropyl is available in more liber 

quantity for rubbing compounds.  T! 

sulfa drugs are now in good supply, i: 

cluding sulfadiazine which was in limite: 
supply at the close of last year. Both, 
military and civilian users have benefitt: 
as the result of expansion planned early 
in 1942. Production of the synthetic ant 

malarial compound atabrine has been in- 
creased through coordinated British and 
American efforts, and the product he: 
will be made available under the labels ot 
six manufacturers. 


Heavy demands for Lend-Lease and fo: 
domestic food manufacturers evident) 
have run ahead of increased vitamin pro- 
duction. Vitamin C (ascorbic acid) went 
under allocations last December, and B-2 
(riboflavin) was subjected to similar 
regulations in April. During the first 
week of May, vitamin B-1, nicotinic acid 
(niacin) and the latter’s amide were 
placed under allocations. Shortly before 
the latter action, WPB officials explained 
that B-1 (thiamin hydrochloride) had 
been in liberal supply but that the food 
program was taking very large quantities. 
The riboflavin and niacin orders were 
issued as a measure against “maldistribu- 
tion.” With regard to glycerine, the long- 
term outlook remains black, and the gov- 
ernment has informed the drug manufac- 


turers that they will have to get along on 
60 per cent base period consumption. 


Dwindling supplies of fats and 
oils, which in normal times run into bil- 
lions of pounds, create difficulties for 
others in addition to the producer of soap 
and glycerine. The paint, varnish and 
lacquer industry has been watching its 
supplies of drying oils disappear steadily 
under curtailed imports and regulations; 
now faces a further drastic cut in linseed 
oil for civilian paints. An industry advi- 
sory committee was informed that this 
step will be necessary in order to balance 
future supplies of oil against the demand. 
At the same time, optimistic forecasts of 
tung oil production for 1943 have been 
scaled down sharply. The Commerce 
Department now does not look for a yield 
of tung oil greater than 6,500,000 pounds, 
instead of the 10,000,000 pounds antici- 
pated earlier. Sudden, intense cold in the 
tung belt last February damaged _ thie 
trees. Dehydrated castor and other syn- 
thetic drying oils probably will not | 

available outside of military uses to fill 
the gap. 


Meavcy Chemicals: —= Considerab\ 
quantities of alkalies, ammonia, phospor- 
ous compounds, chlorine, insecticide bases 
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Revised Data on 


Solox Properties 


Issued by U.S.I. 


New Folder Lists Applications 
Of General-Purpose Solvent 


Revised information on the specifications 
for Solox, the popular general-purpose sol- 
vent, has been prepared by U.S.1. 

The authorized composition of Solox now 
calls for the addition of the following to every 
100 gallons of S.D. Alcohol No. 1: 


Denaturing Grade Methanol....... 2.0 gals. 
ang Wnts Cues Coke KS 1.0 gal. 
PviOtion - GOSeines 6 idesecccecss dé 1.0 gal. 


190-proof S.D. Alcohol No. 1 is used in the 
preparation of the Regular grade of Solox, 
and 200-proof for the Anhydrous grade. 


Properties are as follows: 


Regu- Anhy- 
lar drous 
Specific Gravy 
CM FOF Ns ca be cow ees vies 0.8158 0.7962 
OM iano esse nceLaee oveteets Water Water 
White White 
Flash: Point (GBprox) ..... cscs viet. FE Rs 
Coefficient of Ex- 
pansion (per PF cs cesciees 0.0006 0.0006 
Weight, Lbs. per 
Gallon (at 60° F.).....cseceees 6.790 6.630 


Because of its unusual solvent powers and 
its mild, non-residual odor, Solox has found 
extensive use in a variety of industrial appli- 
cations. A revised folder, now in preparation, 
lists many of the most important applications 
in fields ranging from lacquer formulation 
to fuel oil conditioning. Copies of this folder 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.I. 


New Method Determines 
Salts in Crude Oils 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — Extensive tests con- 
ducted in five laboratories of a large company 
with headquarters here to determine the most 
accurate and reproducible method of deter- 
mining the salt contents of crude oils con- 
comitant with reasonable speed and ease of 
manipulation have led to a new method, em- 
ploying hydrochloric acid reflux apparatus. 

When the separation of layers after heat 
application is slow, or an emulsion forms at 
the interface, the addition of about 5 ml. of 
butanol and the judicious application of heat 
is claimed to effect sharp separation. Butanol 
has broken all emulsions encountered to date. 


Carbon Dioxide Useful 
Against Electrical Fires 


The snow and gas discharged from carbon 
dioxide extinguishers of the first aid type are 
non-conductive even in the presence of volt- 
ages up to 100,000 volts alternating current so 
long as the extinguisher horns retain their 
original high dielectric qualities. These facts 
are the result of an investigation made by 
engineers of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
to determine the electrical conductivity of 
such extinguishers when fighting fires in or 
adjacent to high-voltage electrical equipment. 





Calcium Separated From 
Strontium by Use of Acetone 


Calcium can be separated from strontium 
with fairly good results through the use of 
acetone as a solvent, according to a recent 
claim. After the two materials have been 
evaporated to dryness in a nitric acid solu- 
tion and further dried at 170°, the calcium 
nitrate is extracted with acetone, in which 
it is very soluble, then evaporated to dry- 
ness and weighed. Strontium nitrate, only 
slightly soluble in acetone, remains as a 
residue and can be weighed separately. 











Research Workers Uncover 
New Fields for Starch Esters 


PRINCETON, N. J.—A study conducted 
here reveals that starch esters have potentiali- 
ties for use in the coating, sizing, and adhesive 
industries; in the preparation of aqueous 
emulsions or suspensions of high polymers; 
and in soft rubberlike plastics. 

When using such esters to form either 
plastics or coatings, dibutyl phthalate is rec- 
ommended as a plasticizer. For example, it is 
claimed that a soft plastic with relatively high 
tack can be made with starch butyrate con- 
taining 25% dibutyl phthalate. In coatings, 
dibutyl phthalate minimizes checking. 


Iodine Compounds of Steroids 
Produced by New Method 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. — A new method has 
been patented and assigned to a company here 
for the production of iodine compounds of 
steroids. The iodo compounds obtained are 
expected to find application for pharmaceu- 
tical use as therapeutic agents and also as 
intermediate products. 

According to the invention, the hydroxy 
steroids are first converted into esters of true 
organic sulfonic acids. These are then treated 
with iodides, preferably in organic solvents 
such as acetone, at an elevated temperature 
whereby the corresponding steroid iodides 
and alkyl or aryl sulfonic acid salts are pro- 
duced. 
| on ENA RCS 











Vacuum chambers at the Woburn Degreasing Company of N. J., 
after pre-heating to change the molecular structure from isolated to conjugated double bonds. 


Quicker Drying Time 
Is Claimed for Oils 
Made by New Method 


Better Properties Obtained by 


Rearrangement of Molecules 





What are described as entirely new types 
of drying oils have been produced from soy- 
bean and linseed oils by a molecular re- 
arrangement which introduces conjugated 
double bonds in place of isolated double 
bonds in the molecule. Superior drying and 
bodying properties are among the advantages 
claimed for these oils. 

The soybean oil product is described as dry- 
ing in half the time required by high quality 
bodied linseed oil and as gelling under heat 
tests in a fraction of the time required by the 
latter. Baking times are said to be equally 
short and the hardness of the dried films as 
good as that of dehydrated castor oil. It is 
reported that there is none of the tackiness 
of ordinary soybean oil films. 


Excellent Color Retention 


The color retention of these films, both in 
the light and in the dark, is described as out- 
standing, while cooking of varnishes requires 
less time than corresponding linseed oil var- 
nishes. When dried without adding driers, 
frosting appears after one or two days. 

The average constants of conjugated soy- 
bean oil are as follows: 


WIN Sa alee os ccd oedes menaced 
Pe 6k dak « i chwine ie dada ees 
Wiis lodine Value (400% excess)... 97.1 
Total lodine Value (Woburn Method) 128.3 
Difference 2 


Diene Value (Ellis-Jones Method).. 17.4 
Browne Heat (600° C.)............ 20 minutes 
Specifie Gravity (25° C.) 0. ..ccccce 0.9427 


Tung Oil Substitute 
As the cooking of conjugated linseed oil 
with resins proceeds very fast, it is expected 
to offer new possibilities in the problem of 
replacing tung oil. In producing this oil, the 
greater part of linoleic and linolenic acid 
occurring in linseed oil is changed into the 
isomeric acids containing conjugated double 

(Continued on next page) 





into which drying oils are pumped 
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Simple Method Devised to 
Extract Resin from Shellac 





A new method for preparing pure resin from 
shellac was described recently, which was said 
to yield about 93% of the total hard resin 
present in the sample of shellac used. 

Two litres of ethyl acetate are added to one 
pound of finely powdered lac and _ two 
litres of benzene added after about five min- 
utes. The whole mass is occasionally stirred 
for an hour, then the admixed liquid is filtered 
out by pressing through a cloth or canvas bag. 
The swelled residue is again treated with a 
mixture of one litre of ethyl acetate and one 
litre of benzene to free the mechanically held 
solvent and the soft resin along with it. The 
whole is again filtered and pressed in a canvas 
bag after ten to fifteen minutes and the residue 
dried in a vacuum oven at 60 to 65°. Finally, 
the dried mass is melted under water and 
drawn into fibers. 


Soap Deterioration Reduced 
Through the Use of Acetone 


PACKANACK LAKE, N. J.—The addition 
to a soap composition of a small quantity of a 
product obtainable by the reaction of an ali- 
phatic ketone compound, such as acetone, with 
ammonium thiocyanate prevents or greatly re- 
duces deterioration and oxidation of the soap, 
it is claimed in a patent granted to an inventor 
here. 

In tests the reaction product was mixed in 
the proportion of .1% with a pure white toilet 
soap stock containing .07% free sodium hy- 
droxide and 12% moisture. It is said that the 
antioxidant is neutral in reaction and does 
not interfere with the estimation of the proper 
end point of the reaction in the manufacture 
of the soap. 





New Procedure for Making 
Smoke Without Combustion 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — A new method for 
making smoke without combustion for use in 
screening, overcoming riotous crowds, and 
photography is described in a patent recently 
awarded to an inventor of this city. The smoke 
is said to be harmless and can be regulated 
in density. 

In forming the smoke, cyclohexylamine and 
a volatile, normally liquid organic acid, such 
as acetic acid, are brought into contact with 
each other in the presence of atmosphere with 
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Obtains Higher Resistance 
In Hectograph Blankets 


CHICAGO, Ill. — By incorporating a minor 
proportion of a glycol solvent in the com- 
position, an inventor here claims that a hecto- 
graph blanket can be produced without “burn- 
ing” that has exceptional heat and humidity 
resistance and high copy strength. 

The following composition is one of several 
suggested: 


Per cent 
Gelatin, bloom strength 220............. 7 
RU bau ca 6 Sa ase de oio-siele bie een mae 10 
Phthalic glycerin resin .....ceeceeveeves 1 
EOE OPT ee re ree 72 
TIRE ONVOEL «6 c'04.605 0:4 00's 00s canaw ens 93/4, 
Formaldenyde (40%) 6 .sccccccceccsccsws Vy 


New Drying Oils 


(Continued from preceding page) 


bonds. It is available in viscosities ranging 
from Z up. Tests show striking differences in 
gelation and drying times between the nat- 
ural, bodied oil and its conjugated isomer 
which suggest its advantages for air-drying 
or baking finishes. 

The greater activity of the conjugated 
double bonds permits cooking this oil with 
slow resins and gums which are usually not 
used with linseed oil alone. Frosting is pro- 
duced when the oil is dried without metals. 
On baking this oil without driers, it sets and 
dries faster than either linseed oil or de- 
hydrated castor oil but somewhat slower than 
oiticica or tung oil. The hardness of the baked 
film is somewhat greater than linseed oil. 


Conjugated Fatty Acids 


Another important development from the 
same laboratories is conjugated fatty acids, 
isomerized products distinguished from their 
natural counterparts by the presence of a sub- 
stantial proportion of conjugated double 
bonds which are formed by a “shifting” proc- 
ess from the isolated double bonds of linoleic 
and linoleneic acids. Viscosity can be con- 
trolled according to the amount of polymeriza- 
tion taking place during isomerization. 

Foremost among the property changes 
wrought by this molecular rearrangement is 
said to be a greatly increased speed of poly- 
merization. Others include light color and 
good color retention at elevated temperatures. 
CAN TT, 
either one, or both, in vaporous form. In order 
to dilute and facilitate evaporation of the 
amine, ethyl alcohol is added. The weight of 
the smoke may be varied by adding a volatile 
liquid of low boiling point such as acetone. 
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Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.I. 


An alkali cleaner and de-oxidizer for aluminum, 
copper, nickel and galvanized metal is described 
as a free-flowing powder form which is readil 
soluble in water. (No. 690) 
US| 
A vitreous enamel frit is offered which is de- 
scribed as being luminous, phosphorescent and 
fluorescent. Suggested uses include war purposes, 
lamp shades, and license plates. (No. 691 
34 
A siphon for transferring carboy acids or other 
dangerous liquids is announced, which is said to 
eliminate the possibility of carboys bursting, since 
the pumping action is contained within the siphon, 
thus creating no wine ss the carboy. (No. 692) 
U | 


A rotary clarification filter has been put on the 

market which is claimed to incorporate an un- 

usually sturdier leaf design. This leaf is described 

as producing a uniform tautness of screen, giving 

longer screen life, and eliminating the customar 

clamping rings and bolts. (No. 693 
US| 


A special kettle has been designed for mixing or 

processing viscous materials, creams or pastes 

which must be heated and which have a tendenc 

to settle to the sides of a processing vessel. K 

full steam or hot water jacket surrounds the kettle 

for heating the contents, it is said. (No, 694) 
| 


Special cholesterol and sterol products have been 
developed which are said to be effective sta- 
bilizers, emulsifiers, and dispersing agents for 
such products as drugs, cosmetics, textiles, dyes, 
and inks. They are described as pale, odorless, 
semi-solid, non-volatile oils which will not thicken 
or dry out. Complete solubility in animal, vege- 
table and mineral oils and ready dispersement 
in soapy water is claimed. (No. 695) 


A finish coat in color for masonry has been pro- 
duced which is claimed not to require priming or 
an undercoat. The maker says that one coat 
penetrates, waterproofs, preserves and beautifies 
masonry whether inside or out. (No. 696) 


Ves 3 
A floor cleaning pound is offered which is 
said to be so fire-resistant that it will not burn 
whea the flame of a blow torch is played upon it 
nor as the result of spontaneous combustion. It 
is further described as highly absorbent of oils 
and greases. (No. 697) 
5-1 
A plastic containing silicon has been developed 
which is said to combine the advantages of 
organic and inorganic compounds and which can 
be used as a solid or a liquid. The solid form has 
a melting point close to 500° F., it is claimed, 
while the liquid remains stable in consistency 
under temperature extremes. Properties can be 
altered by changing the organic molecules. 
No. 698) 
US| 


An adhesive is announced for sealing protective 
paper to plastic plane parts which is said to 
offer the following advantages over crude rubber 
adhesive: better resistance to sunlight with no 
‘‘cracking-off'' from the plastic, slower agin 
and greater uniformity of quality. (No. 699 
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BOOKLETS & CATALOGS 





Chemicals 


A498. Blackening Metals includ- 
ing iron and steel, zine and zine al- 
loys, copper and copper alloys, and 
aluminum and its alloys by “Ebonol” 
method are described in _ booklet. 
Gives characteristics of coatings ob- 
tained and information on the proc- 
esses. The Enthone Co. 

A499, “Buna S (Gr-S), 
Reinforcement of” is title of 152-page 
booklet, fourth in a series on colloidal 
carbons. This technical treatise is 
divided into Part 1—Effect of Carbon 
Surface and Loading on Physical Prop- 
erties of Buna S; Part 2—Effect of 
Batch Size and Mixing on Cure and 
Physical Properties; Part 3—Effect of 
Mixing and Rest Variations; Part 4— 
Effect of High and Low Volatile Car- 
bons; Part 5—Flex Crack Growth; 
Part 6—Summary and Conclusions. 
According to the company, studies re- 
veal that tensile strength of Buna S 
reinforced with carbon is improved 
not by 25% as with natural rubber, 
but by 600%. Complete with photo- 
graphs, technical graphs and tables. 
Columbian Carbon Co. 

A500. “Catalyst Recovery” is title 
of booklet which discusses important 
phases of catalyst recovery, types of 
equipment best suited to each phase, 


Carbon 


and their methods of operation. 
Western Precipitation Corp. 
A501. Chemicals and Acids are 


listed in 170-page catalog, which gives 
percentages of various impurities of 
C.P. compounds. Catalog No. 36. 
J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 

A502. Filtrations in Chemical 
Analysis. Reference tables for inor- 
ganic filtrations list the compound 
filtered, the types of paper for quali- 
lative and quantitative analyses, and 
recommendations concerning the use 
of paper pulp. Handy for laboratory 
use. Carl Schleicher & Schuell Co. 

A503. Flameproofing is necessary 
in combating incendiary weapons used 
in modern weapons. _Ejight-page bul- 
letin contains information as _ to 
theory of flameproofing as well as 
specific data on flameproofing of 
textiles, wearing apparel, paper and 
structural materials. Glyco Prods. Co. 

A504. Food Research. “Science 
at Your Service” is the title of an 
attractive 16-page brochure for execu- 
lives, plant managers, advertisers, tech- 
nologists, and others in the food, drug 
and cosmetic fields to acquaint them 
with the scientific services offered by 
these laboratories. This includes 


product development, production con- 
trol, sales promotion, and advertising 
and labeling in the fields of chemistry, 
biology, and bacteriology. Well writ- 
ten and use of photographs makes 
them eye-compelling. Food Research 
Laboratories, Inc. 

A505. Graphite, Colloidal. This 
12-page bulletin No. 430-T describes 
physical and chemical properties of 
“dag” colloidal graphite, emphasizing 
the importance of particle size. Dis- 
cusses liquid carriers, controlling dis- 
persions, use of colloidal graphite as 
lubricant for running-in engines, for 
high temperatures, for impregnating 
porous bodies, as a parting compound, 
and for electrical applications. Apt 
sketches help tell the story. Acheson 
Colloids Corp. 

A506. Perfumery, Cosmetics, 
Soaps. Raw materials for these prod- 
ucts are listed in 28-page bulletin. 
Includes among other listings syn- 
thetic aromatic chemicals, fixatives, 
perfuming specialities, perfume oils, 
deodorants, foaming and detergent 
agents. Van Dyk & Co. 

A507. Scrap Campaign. Bulletins 
Nos. 2 and 3 describe case histories 
of companies in the scrap drive, re- 
ports of salvage drives in various in- 
dustries, and several ideas to help 
stimulate your company to do an “all- 
out” salvage drive. Business Press 
Industrial Scrap Committee. 

A508. Skin Protector that is 
claimed to contain a micaceous -min- 
eral in a cream base is described in 
four-page bulletin. AleXitE Engin- 
eering Co. 














































































Equipment — Containers 


E870. Clamps, Positive Plate Lift- 
ing are described and illustrated in 
folder. Merrill Brothers. 

E871. Constant Temperature Con- 
trol Cabinets including among others 
electrically heated ovens for laboratory 
drying operations, sterilizers, incuba- 
tors, humidity control cabinets, steam- 
heated explosion-proof cabinets, and 
vacuum ovens are described and priced 
in Catalog 325. Precision Scientific 


Co. 
E872. Cranes, Tramrails, and 
Steelweld. ‘Cleveland Crane Graphic” 


Vol. 1 No. 4 discusses new stabilized 
tramrail carrier, which it is claimed 
provides proper working height for 
performing assembly operations and 
enables keeping a clear floor. In- 
cludes data, photographs, and dia- 
grams of Steelweld bending press and 
cranes. Cleveland Crane & Eng. Co. 

E873. Electrical Equipment. “War- 
time Conservation” is a new 96-page 
booklet attractively bound and replete 
with illustrations and pictorial repre- 
sentations of data. It contains recom- 
mendations for selecting, applying and 
using electrical equipment to achieve 
the best output with the greatest sav- 
ing in critical materials. The book 
covers up-rating of motors, thermal 
temperature loading of transformers, 
industrial network systems, line equip- 
ment and materials, and gives tips on 
saving and salvaging materials. Tabs 
make for quick identification of con- 
tents. Westinghouse Electric and 
Mfg. Co. 

E874. Fire Extinguishers. Book- 
let gives information on maintenance 
of vaporizing liquid, soda acid, foam, 
anti-freeze and carbon dioxide ex- 
tinguishers. Charts extinguisher and 
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engine characteristics, methods of op- 
eration, capacity, range of stream. 
American-La France-Foamite Corp. 

E875. “Hardness”, or “A Critical 
Examination of Hardness, Dynamic 
Hardness, and an Attempt to Reduce 
Hardness to Dimensional Analysis’’ is 
the title and subtitle of an engineering 
treatise of 105-pages. Describes P. 
Roudie’s idea of hardness as a quan- 
tity of energy and as function of mass, 
length, and time. Contains engineer- 
ing diagrams, graphs and photographs. 
The Nitralloy Corp. 

E876. Heat Exchangers, Shellfin, 
are described in 4-page bulletin. II- 
lustrated with diagrammatic sketches 


and dimension sheet. Downingtown 
Iron Works. 
E877. Laboratory Equipment is 


cataloged in Bulletin No. 43, Part One. 
Hundred and twenty-eight pages of 
apparatus includes dimensions, prices, 
and descriptions. Illustrated with 


photographs and diagrams. Schaar 
& Co. 
E878. Lighting. Four-page de- 


scriptive catalog and price list of Verd- 
A-Ray bulbs which are said to give 
light in yellow-green region of spec- 
trum. Save Electric Corp. 

E879. Micromax Pneumatic Con- 
trol for regulation of pH, conductivity 
and other conditions as well as temper- 
ature is described in Catalog N-OOB. 
The controller is said to employ a 
system of electrical and mechanical 
balances which detects any departures 
from control point and changes air 
pressure to correct them. Catalog 
gives standard ranges, dimensions, etc. 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 

E880. ‘“‘Nitriding Furnaces” is 99- 
page practical exposition of their con- 
structional features, capacities, opera- 
tion and instrumentation. Four parts 


* * * * * * * 


are: Nitriding and Nitriding Furnaces, 
Ammonia and its Handling, Determina- 
tion of Furnace Size for Nitriding, 
Instruments for Measuring Ammonia 
Flow. The Nitralloy Corp. 

E881. Pipe Line Filters,. features 
and advantages, are described and il- 
lustrated with photographs and dia- 
grams in Bulletin 1033. Alco Prod- 
ucts Div., American Locomotive Co. 

E882. Power Transmission and 
Materials Handling Equipment are de- 
scribed in new 180-page General Cata- 
log No. 850 of Standard Equipment. 
Dimensions, weights, list prices, and 
other pertinent data are given on 
chains, sprockets, silent and _ roller 
chain drives, bearing, baseplates, take- 
ups, shafting, couplings, collars, 
clutches, pulleys, gears, buckets, con- 
veyor idlers, screw conveyor, car spot- 
ters, speed reducers. Link-Belt Co. 

E883. Reconditioning Worn Pump 
Shafts and Rods. Using worn pump 
shaft as practical example, the booklet 
explains and illustrates step-by-step 
procedures for reconditioning the 
shaft. Methods used are machining 
and refinishing, welding, metal spray- 
ing, and hard electrodeposition. The 
International Nickel Co., Inc. 

E884. Safety Equipment for Wo- 
men that protects from head to foot 
is cataloged in four-page folder. In- 
cludes leather garments for welding, 
face shields, hair nets, caps, and 
gloves. The Boyer Campbell Co. 

E885. Synchronous-Motor Control 
of magnetic and semi-magnetic types 
of full- and reduced-voltage controls 
are described in GEA-1724D. General 
Electric Co. 

E886. Timers, Multi-Contact are 
covered in engineering bulletin 3000 
which lists their applications, construc- 


tion, standard features, and motor 


* * * * * * * 
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New Equipment 





E886 QC244 : 
E887 QC245 ‘ 
E888 QC246 : 
E889 QC247 : 
£890 QC248 
E891 cae? 

QC250 ; 
E892 QC251 
ES3S QC252 


style selection. Complete with tabl«s 
of torque required and available and 
wiring diagrams. The R. W. Cramer 
Co., Ine. 

E887. Transformers, circular coi), 
shell type construction for high voltag.., 
small power, chlorextol liquid fille, 
dry type, secondary network, and i. 
strument transformers are describe! 
and illustrated in Bulletin B-6186. 
Developments treated are electro-cool«r 
for increasing transformer capaci‘) 
and unit substations to simplify power 
control and distribution. Allis-Chalme:s 
Mfg. Co. 

E888. Valves, Butterfly, cast iron 
flanged, cast iron with American Stani- 
ard flanges, 125 Ib. American Standar«| 
cast iron-hand lever, hand wheel and 
chain wheel butterfly valves, precision 
machined and wedge tight, are éat:- 
loged in Bulletin No. 10-B. — Supple- 
mented with photographs of the 
equipment, descriptive sketches, and 
valve velocity and flow charts. R-S 
Products Corp. 

E889. Ventilators for Roofs made 
of non-critical materials are listed in 
Bulletin 217. Several of the new de- 
signs parallel closely the original 
styles made of steel and are said to 
give the same performance. Materials 
used are sheets of non-metallic fibers 
and pressed wood for stationary ven- 
tilators, and unit heat, powered heat, 
and continuous 
Swartwout Co. 

E890. Vibration Insulators who-c 
permanence depends upon the vulcan- 
ized bond between rubber and metal 
are listed in Catalog section 7900, 
4-41. Vibro-Insulators are designed 
to carry a load in shear, as rubber in 
shear is said to have greater properties 
of absorbing vibration and reducing 
noise than when in compression. In- 
cludes engineering sheet, diagrams. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

E891. Welders’ Safety Clothing to 
protect against molten metal sparks 
is listed in new catalogue. The book 
is particularly valuable, according to 
the company, because it informs the 
welder as to the type of protective 
clothing he needs for any particular 
job. Contains hints on how to break 
in safety clothing to get maximum ser- 
vice and wear. American Optical Co. 

E892. Welding. History of weld- 
ing from the cave man’s hollow log 
to most recent innovations in welded 
piping is told in an interesting, and 
attractively illustrated house organ. 
Spring issue of “Sparks.” Tube Turns. 

E893. Welding Accessories or what 
the fully protected female welder will 
wear—leather welding jackets, specia! 


heat valves. The 


flame-proofed hats, ete. Emphasizes 
attractiveness and lightness of arc 
welding clothing. GEA-3295. Gen- 


eral Electric Co. 
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design and construction. 
illustrated manuals and expert 
counsel are yours for the asking! 


mcm’ ROBINSON 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW ‘YORK 
Works: MUNCY, PENNA. 




















BEACON 


CALCIUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


—THE BEACON COMPANY— 


97 Bickford Street, Boston, Mass. 
Your logical source of supply for ZINC STEARATE 

















MARBLEHEAD 


High Calcium 


CHEMICAL LIME 


For Chemical and Industrial Purposes 


Four Forms: Powdered Quick Lime — 
Pebble Lime — Hydrated Lime —Lump Lime 


MARBLEHEAD LIME CO. 


160 N. La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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. ANUF 
Ay ORIGINAL SYNTHETIC SOLVENT M 


ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 


READILY AVAILABLE 


r lacquers, resins, arti- 
ting varnishes, and 
dustrial solvent 


Recommended fo 
ficial leather, lamina 
many additional 10 
applications. 

Icohol is on al 
rms will be gladly 


location and 
Isopropy! @ furnished. 


necessary fo 


STANDARD ALCOHOL CO. 


: EW YORK 
26 BROADWAY . 











MURIATE 
and 
SULPHATE 
of POTASH 


Also: 


REFINED POTASSIUM CHLORIDE 
SODA ASH @ SALT CAKE e BROMINE 
AMMONIUM BROMIDE, U. S. P. 
SODIUM BROMIDE, U. S. P. 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE, U. S. P. 
and LITHIUM CONCENTRATES 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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and acids were moved out during May for 
military and civilian manufacture, and 





supply positions tightened materially in 





some of these. 











Bichromates found themselves in a more 





difficult position owing to the demands 








upon chrome, metallurgical and chemical. 








Second quarter allocations of acetic an- 








hydride were allowed up to 96 per cent 





for cellulose acetate yarn, plastics and 








film; in full for staple acetate fiber, aceto- 











butyrate, pharmaceuticals, and dye inter- 








mediates. 











April-May shipments of soda ash ran 

















into a considerable tonnage, and some dif- 
ficulty was encountered in filling small- 
lot orders due to labor and transportation 
shortages. Chlorine production by the in- 
dustry was fully up to and, in some 
instances, in excess of demand although 
it was thought that new plants now under 
construction would absorb the difference. 

Mineral acids were shipped in heavy 
volume to war plants, and it was reported 
that some producers of oxalic acid had 
sold their output several months ahead. 
Scarcity made for some price-rocketting 
in hydrated lime. It was reported that 
up to $18 and $20 per ton had been asked 
by resellers as against manufacturers’ 
listed quotations of $9 to $11. 

Arsenic allocations for the first half of 
1943 will equal 55 per cent of 1941-1942 
average consumption; for the second quar- 
ter this year were granted in full for such 














































































needs as metallurgy, dyestuffs, gas puri- 
fication, arsenicals. 


Coal Tar Products: Arrange- 
ments were completed between the Wash- 
ington and London governments for the 
importation of British tar acids which are 
urgently required for certain resins and 
munitions. The plan which may be 
administered here by the Defense Supplies 
Corp. and in Britain by a sales agency 
under the British Coal Tar Controller, 
provides for the importation of the duty- 
free tar acids usually brought in, and in 
addition ortho-cresol, metapara-cresol, 
and certain crude tar acids not heretofore 
imported in quantity. The War Produc- 
tion Board and the Board of Economic 
Warfare sought to make use of established 
importers for handling these shipments. 
Previously, cresylic acid had arrived in 
large volume under recently established 
OPA price regulations. 

Phenol continues to be taken in con- 
siderable quantities for resins and explo- 
sives, also for Lend-Lease shipments to 
a European Ally. Only 25 per cent was 
granted to “chemical manufacture” in the 
April allocations, dyestuffs 40 per cent. 
and salicylates 70 per cent. 


Naval Stores: The market was fea- 
tured by a material expansion in the sale 
of wood turpentine which has been avail- 
able for some time at carlot prices of 9c 
to 10%c per gallon below gum turpentine. 


At the start of May, steam distilled wood 
turps were quoted at 59c per gallon, New 
York, while gum turpentine ruled at 69™%c. 
At the beginning of April these commodi- 
ties were, respectively, 6lc and 70c. The 
wood product, obtained in destructive dis- 
tillation of pine woods, is said to be in 
active competition with turpentine pro- 
duced as a byproduct of pulp manufacture. 
Fine Chemicals: The War Pro- 
duction Board estimated that alcohol sup- 
plies for 1943 would amount to 470,000,- 
000 gallons, and that our requirements 
would total 435,000,000 gallons. For 
1944 it was figured that alcohol supplies 
and total needs would about balance at 
590,000,000 gallons. The Government last 
month, in the face of threatened farm 
opposition, scrapped its plan for expanding 
alcohol production from grain, and five 
plants which had been authorized in the 
grain-producing sections for this purpose 
were deferred. 

In the face of mounting wartime costs 
and prices, synthetic vitamin manufac- 
turers were able to effect further price 
reductions. Both Vitamin B-1 (thiamin 
hydrochloride) and Vitamin B-2 (ribo- 
flavin) were lowered 5c per gram. Some 
factors in the vitamin manufacturing field 
are understood to favor a kilo basis for 
quotations instead of the gram. Thiamin 
is now 32c, and riboflavin 53'%4c per gram. 

Brazilian menthol is arriving here to 
allay the shortage arising from suspen- 
sion of Japanese imports. 




















Representing: 





POTASSIUM 





CARUS CHEMICAL CO., INC. 





BENZOIC ACID 

SODIUM BENZOATE 
HYDROQUINONE 
MANGANESE CARBONATE 



























AMINOACETIC ACID (Glycocoll) 

AMINOPHYLLINE 

BENZOCAINE 

CHINIOFON (Yatrén) 

CHLORBUTANOL 

CINCHOPHEN 

CINCHOPHEN SODIUM 

DEXTROSE 

ETHYL GLYCOCOLL HYDRO 
CHLORIDE 

8—HYDROXYQUINOLIN 

1ODOXYQUINOLIN SULPHONIC 
ACID 

NEO CINCHOPHEN 

OXYQUINOUN BENZOATE 

OXYQUINOLIN SULPHATE 

POTASSIUM OXYQUINOLIN 
SULPHATE 

PHENOBARBITAL 

PHENOBARBITAL CALCIUM 

PHENOBARBITAL SODIUM 

SODIUM DIPHENYL 

HYDANTOINATE 



































BENZOL PRODUCTS CO. 


We could serve a few additional chemical 


manufacturers of non-conflicting products 


MANGANESE DIOXIDE 
MANGANESE SULFATE 
POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE 
RARER PERMANGANATES 


TETRA-IODO-PHENOLPHTHALEIN 
SODIUM 
THEOPHYLLINE 
BROMSTYROL 
CINNAMIC ACID 
DIACETYL 
METHYL CINNAMATE 
METHYL PHENYL ACETATE 
PHENYL ACETIC ACID 
BENZALDEHYDE 
BENZYL ALCOHOL 
BENZYL CHLORIDE 
BENZYL CYANIDE 
DIETHYL MALONATE 
DIMETHYL UREA 
DI-NITRO CRESOL 
CYANOACETAMIDE 
CYANO ACETIC ACID 
ETHYL CYANO ACETATE 
8—HYDROXYQUINOLIN—5— 
SULPHONIC ACID 
























rERRICY ANIDE 


(RED PRUSSIATE OF POTASH) 








MANUFACTURED 


HUNT CHEMICAL WORKS, w. 


271 RUSSELL STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BY 
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Cut Oper 


@Useful for soluti 
ly corrosive, or { 
crystalize at no 
and must be hand 
up to 300°F, or 
lutions or solid 
corrosive and ak 
@Patented sleev 
rubber or synthe 
requirements. | 


Sen 


DENVER 
SALT LAKE CITY 
EL PASO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK CITY 











REILLY 1 


NEW YORK 

















MASSCO-GRIGSBY 


PinchN ALVES 


FOR 


AND 
ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


Easy to operate. No wear on 
valve mechanism. No metal 
parts contact pulp or liquid. 
No packing glands. Freezing 
temperatures will not de- 
stroy sleeves. 


Cut Operating and Maintenance Costs 


@Useful for solutions which are high- 
ly corrosive, or for solutions which 
crystalize at normal temperatures 
and must be handled at temperatures 
up to 300°F, or for mixtures of so- 
lutions or solids which are both 
corrosive and abrasive. 

@Patented sleeve of valve made of 
rubber or synthetics to meet special 
requirements. The 1”, 2” and 3” 


sizes are built for continuous pres- 
sure up to 100 lbs.; the 4", 6”, 8”, 
10" and 12” sizes up to 150 lbs. 
@Recommended for transfer lines, 
for controlling flow in plant and in 
delivering product to storage or 
cars. Also useful in handling fine, 
dry materials. Valveshuts tighteven 
on solid particles. When writing, 
state your problem. 


Send for New Illustrated Folder 
melter 


Supply Co. 


CANADIAN 
VICKERS, LTD 
Montreal 


DENVER 
SALT LAKE CITY 
EL PASO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK CITY W. R. JUDSON 


Santiago, Lima 





Are you interested 
IN MANUFACTURING 
— A Soapless Shampoo 
— A Liquid Dentifrice 
— A Brushless Shaving Cream 


In short, a product where a non-toxic wetting and 


detergent agent of minimum by-odor or taste should 
be used? 


If so, investigate PRODUCT GL 4C, a protein 
derivative fulfilling all of these requirements, and 
COLLORESIN, a Water Soluble Methyl Cellulose 


available in seven viscosities. 


Tentative formulae for the above are available as 
well as instruction as to methods of their use. 


Requests for samples on your firm’s letterhead 
will be promptly answered. 


TOM al lcs WLALOU 


GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 
644 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
9 S. Clinton St., Chicago 1019 Elliott St., W., Windsor, Ont. 














A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


With unusual production and 
delivery facilities, plants in 17 
strategic locations, and offices 
in major cities, Reilly offers 
a complete line of coal tar 
bases, acids, oils, chemicals 
and intermediates. Booklet 
describing all of these products 
will be mailed on your letter- 
head request. 


REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 2 INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO 











COAL TAR 
PRODUCTS 
. a od 






































With Hand 
Homogenizer 


With Mortar 
and Pestle 


SAVE TIME 
and MATERIALS 


with the 


LABORATORY HOMOGENIZER 





CRUDE SULPHUR 


® Homogenizes instantly, with 
permanent suspension, if ingre- 
dient-ratio is sound. Quick, sim- 
ple, professional method of lab- 
oratory emulsification. Better 
results obtained are illustrated 
in microphotos above. 


Easy to operate—merely place 
batch in bowl (capacity 1 to 10 


jet of perfectly emulsified liquid 
is ejected. Quickly cleaned. 
Strongly made of molded 
aluminum; stainless steel piston. 
Height, 1014 inches. Available 
for immediate shipment from pre- 
war stock! Only $6.50 complete 
—order direct or from your lab- 
oratory supply house. Satisfac- 


99'/,°/, PURE 


Free From 
SELENIUM AND 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


75 East 45th St New York City 


ARSENIC, TELLURIUM 


ounces) and press hand lever. A tion Guaranteed. 


$ulemational HAND 


HUMOGENIZER 


INTERNATIONAL EMULSIFIERS, INC. 


and Plants 





Newgulf and Long Point, Te 











2403 Surrey Court, Chicago, Ill. 
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LEGAL ADVENTURES OF A CHEMIST 





4. Case of the Fraudulent 
Crucible 


“WELL, it was this way,” Chemist Smith 
commenced. “A certain salesman came 
into my office just three months ago with 
a proposition to sell me a $5,000 crucible. 
Well, to make a long story a little longer, 
we signed a contract to that effect, but 
that contract was one of his own writing 
and make.” 

“And, I suppose, you just glanced over 
it, noted dates and such, and took the 
rest for granted,’ Smith’s attorney 
interposed. 

“Oh, that part of it was all right, I 
made sure of that,” Smith assured him. 

“Did he deliver it within the time speci- 
fied? And was it up to specifications in 
every way?” 

“It sure was.” 

“Well, what do you want of me?” 

“What do I want of you? That sales- 
man made me believe he was the only guy 
on the road who could sell that type of 
crucible or anything like it, and I’ve 
found that I could’a got it in dozens of 
places 10 per cent cheaper,” Smith 
exploded. 

“Then, I suppose you want me to enter 
suit against the jobber for damages?” 





“Yes, I want you to, but as far as I 
can see it is impossible. Just a clause in 
the contract that I failed to read,’ Smith 
admitted. “A clause that prohibits me 
from entering suit for fraud for six 
months after date of the contract.” 

“If that’s all, you have nothing to 
worry about,” the lawyer consoled, re- 
moving a large volume of reports from 
a nearby bookcase. 

“Yes, here it is, Granlund vs. Saraf, 
160 N.E. 408, where the Court said: 

“*Attempts under the form of a con- 
tract to secure total or partial immunity 
from liability for fraud are all under the 
ban of the law. The extent of the relief 
granted to the injured party, in order to 
adequate, cannot be restricted by the act of 
the parties.’” 

“I’m luckier than I deserve,” Chemist 
Smith agreed. 


5. Case of the Unordered 
Surplus 
CHEMIST SMITH was short just 10,- 
000 gallons of industrial alcohol for a spe- 
cial purpose, and bought that quantity 
from an up-river distiller at a satisfactory 
price. 

“T’ll ship out today and you will get it 


day after tomorrow,” the jobber agreed 

“We have 13,000 gallons of alcoho 
billed to you,” the freight agent telephoned 
two days later. 

“To me? There must be some mistake 
Who’s it from?” 

The freight agent gave the name of th 
obliging distiller. 

“T ordered only 10,000 gallons, and hav: 
no use for the balance. I refuse delivery 
and you can tell him so,” was Smith’ 
reaction, and the distiller went to law. 

“But where the seller knowingly send: 
more or less than the quantity ordered 
he is guilty of an intentional violation 0: 
the contract which he undertakes to per 
form, and his conduct savors of bad faith: 
and it would seem that he has no right t: 
presume that the purchaser will accept, or 
to rely on notice of refusal,” said th 
Wisconsin courts in ruling in Chemist 
Smith’s favor. 

The case is reported in full as Barton 
vs. Kane in 17 Wisconsin 37, and also in 
84 Am. De. 728. 





Paint Freight Rates 


Office of Price Administration is push- 
ing a fight before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against a pending in- 
crease in freight rates for paints and paint 
materials between certain northwest and 
western points, with a brief scheduled to 
be filed before May 20. 
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AND 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


PEROXIDES 
PERCOMPOUNDS 


POTASSIUM PERSULFATE 
AMMONIUM PERSULFATE 














1| —=SULPHURE= 





9.5% PURE 





Ample stocks of 99.5% pure crude sulphur—free 

rom arsenic, selenium and tellurium—plus up-to- 
date production and shipping facilities at our mines 
at Port Sulphur, Louisiana, and Freeport, Texas, 
assure our customers the utmost in steady, de- 
pendable service. 








FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 


122 East 42nd Street 


@ New York 








| 











PYROPHOSPHATE-PEROXIDE 
MAGNESIUM PEROXIDE 
UREA PEROXIDE 


AND OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC 
PERCOMPOUNDS 





Buffalo Electro-Chemical Company, Inc. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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cAnhydrous 
Calcium Chloride 


TECHNICAL 


A Highly Porous Product 
99.5% dry 


Available in any size from 
4" lumps to No. 16 mesh, 
in powdered form also. 


Manufactured by 


GEORGE W. TRAVIS & CO., INC. 


Cornwall-on-Hudson New York 
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PENNS 


P| 
Cable: PENA 
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Butyl 
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Now in production... 





PENACOL 














iirc for immediate shipment 


 Gitenitional 


POTASSLOW 
CENLO RATS 


From International's potash mine at Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, comes the raw material for Potassium 
Chlorate; from International's new plant near 
Cincinnati, Ohio, comes the finished product. Com- 
| plete control of all production and manufacturing 
\ processes assures purity and size uniformity. Ample 
{\——& production to serve your needs... now! 


RESORCIN 


TECHNICAL U. S. P. 


CATECHOL 


C. P. CRYSTALS RESUBLIMED 
a 


Samples and Prices on request 











PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
PETROLIA @ PENNSYLVANIA 


General Offices * 20 North Wacker Drive * Chicago 
Cable: PENACOL Phone: Bruin, Pa., 2641 





CHEMICALS * PHOSPHATE * POTASH * FERTILIZER 


ctf A RA TE. a : Serve — 











Aqua Ammonia 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Calcium Ferrocyanide 
Calcium Chloride 
Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


Stocks at SS e 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE Be. BOWER CHEMICAL 
FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BLDC.9. BUSH TERMINAL — BROOKLYN, N.Y. 29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ZINC STEARATE 
CALCIUM STEARATE 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 























ESTABLISHED 1880 


Wh. S. Gray & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 2-3100 Cable: Graylime 


Acetic Acid—Acetate of Lime Formaldehyde Xylol 
Acetate of Soda Denatured Alcohol Whiting 
Acetone C. P. Turpentine Magnesium Carbonate 
Butyl Alcohol— Butyl Acetate Rosin Magnesium Oxide 
Methanol— Methyl Acetone Benzol Precipitated Chalk 


Methyl Acetate Toluol Anti-Freeze—Methanol and Alcohol 
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Washington 
(Continued from page 552) 


economy report, is reduced to an advisory 
capacity, if he remains in the organiza- 
tion. The new vice chairman in charge 
of civiliian supply requirements, Arthur 
D. Whiteside, has much wider powers 
than the press reports indicate. Pro- 
grams from the industry branches must 
go over his desk, and if they appear 
to make too deep inroads in the waning 
civilian materials, he can make revisions. 
There is a question if he can make these 
revisions stick, which only time can 
answer. 

A rampant Congress not entirely will- 
ing to leave the matter there, is moving 
to establish an entirely independent civ- 
ilian requirements office, with equal rank 
to older claimant agencies. The index 
to the probable policy of such an organiza- 
tion is to be seen in the Office of Price 
Administration, where the legislators 
forced the appointment of a former 
colleague, Prentiss Brown, and where a 
much less Spartan outlook becomes more 
apparent daily. 

Meanwhile, it is a question how far 
readjustments can be made. Despite the 
tendency to cut-back certain production 
plans, the latest distribution of chemicals 
reported by WPB shows that over 47 
percent of April allocations entered into 


identifiable military production, compared 
with 42 percent in March. 

Moreover, the latest list of strategic 
materials shows many chemicals in an 


increasingly critical category; bismuth, | 


most vegetable oils, monoethanolamine, 
butyl alcohol, all isomers, phthalate plas- 
ticizers, charcoal, citric acid, chlorates, 
perchlorates, among others. The WPB 
is now recording periodically the relative 
supplies also, of insecticides and fungi- 
cides, reflecting the official concern with 
food production, and vinsol, methyl ethyl 
ketone, nicotinic acid, styrene, diethanol- 
amine, and others. 

The need for chemicals is reflected in 
various directions. The Salvage division 
of WPB is pushing a program initiated 
some months ago, for reclamation of 
chemical solvents and other products. 
The current effort is designed to check 
the efficiency of chemical by-product re- 
covery at various plants and industries. 
Where improvement is suggested, it is 
planned ‘to provide technical services and 
other help. 


Tartrates 


Domestic tartrates are replacing im- 
ports. During 1942 approximately 5,- 
000,000 pounds were recovered from 
domestic sources. This is expected to 
reach 10,000,000 pounds during 1943, 
which compares with 1941 domestic con- 
sumption of 14,700,000 pounds. Nearly all 


U.S. requirements were imported prior t 
the war. 

This suggests an aspect of the curren 
flurry over renewal of the Reciproca 
Trade Agreement program, legal author 
ity for which terminates in June unles 
Congress extends the legislation. Th: 
present effect of these agreements or 
American industry is obscured by the wa: 
situation, so that the primary concer: 
in the present argument is the effect they 
will have carried into the post-war period 

Will the United States continue its 
present attempts at self-sufficiency, as in 
the case of tartrate production, or more 
vitally, in the case of its expanding syn- 
thetic rubber output? (On the latter 
point, see Between the Lines, this issue.) 
If so, considerable revision of these agree 
ments would appear to be indicated. 

In fact, debate on the treaties shows 
that many members of Congress already 
are concerned over the possibility that 
when the emergency is over, if the present 
administration is in power, the reciprocal 
trade powers, coupled with their author- 
ity over war-built synthetic rubber plants, 
will be a threat to the budding $1,000,000 
domestic rubber industry. 

Transportation: A general WPB order 
is shaping up to supplement the tank-car 
order, which will apply to freight cars 
used by chemical shippers. It will ask 
voluntary industry cooperation in conser- 
vation of space. 








Cable address: 
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H. H. ROSENTHAL CO. 


25 EAST 261TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Rodrug Tel. Ashland 4-7500 
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The Refinery of Controlled Specialization 


HERWOOD 


REFINING COMPANY, 


ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY * Refinery: WARREN, PA. 


S 





PHOSPHORIC ACID 
15% PURE FOOD GRADE 


An acid made from our own high quality 
electric furnace phosphorus. 


ELEMENTAL YELLOW PHOSPHORUS 
of very high quality produced by electric 
furnace reduction of phosphate rock 
from our own mines. Shipments in 
drums, either solid or wedges. 


THE PHOSPHATE MINING C9 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK + NICHOLS, FLORIDA 
ALLL | 
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ACETONITRILE 


* (Methyl Cyanide ) 
Boiling range 79-82°C. 
Steam distills at 76°C. (16% water) 
Specific gravity .782-.785 @ 20°C. 


Miscible with water, ethyl alcohol, 
ethyl acetate, carbon tetrachloride, ace- 


BO RIC ACI D tone and ether, and dissolves most gums. 


Insoluble in most hydrocarbons, such 
as the paraffin series. 


Used for synthesis of Vitamin B, and 
pyrimidines, as an extracting agent to 
remove impurities from oils, and for 
separating fatty acids and _ various 
organic impurities from waxes. 





For further information write to 


Borax Glass - Anhydrous Boric Acid 


Manganese Borate - Ammonium Borate 
Sodium Meta Borate - Potassium Borate a 


Paeifie ¢ st  € 
ae Coast Borax Co. ral 1 AViler Ree) 120). Wales 


51 Madison Avenue, New York : 
4702 Pine Ave. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


SW lhIP et WIR |] ammonium 


CRUDE 99!4% PURE CHLORIDE 


Free from arsenic, selenium and tellurium 
We respectfully solicit your inquiries 


MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas. P — — 
JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR CO., INC. ee ee 














































(Sal Ammoniac ) 











SUITE 1806-9, WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. Suitable for 
Fluxes for galvanizing and tinning, laundry 
— sours, detergents, cleaning compounds, 








adhesives, tempering salts, etc. 


* 
Sales Agents for 
PITTSBURGH COKE & IRON CO. 


@ Full removable head containers. 
Where added strength and security are 





needed use our “Bolted Ring Seal’’ drum 
supplied in sizes from 10 to 70 gallons. 
Suitable for solids and semi-liquids. Consult 


us freely on your packaging problems. @ 


a complete line of light gauge containers = W. ( IRE I. I le 6) 


EASTERN STEEL BARREL CORPORATION NEW YORK CITY 
BOUND 8ROCK Es NEW JERSEY 








6 > SS pop OC sea CS: 
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. .. is a versatile material commercially 


available! 


A water-white, odorless, viscous liquid, 


soluble in water, insoluble in oils and 


hydrocarbon solvents. Forms clear, trans- 


parent, flexible films from water solutions. 


ABOPON 


Suggested Uses: 
Flameproofing of textiles and paper. 
Protective coating for metals. 


. Textile scouring, weighting, sizing 
and finishing. 


Special adhesives for paper, textiles, 


etc: 


Masking solution for paints, varnishes, 


and lacquers. 


Paper sizing, stiffening, etc. 


For a complete description of this material 
and other products of considerable interest, 
sent free 


write for “Chemicals by Glyco,” 


on request. 


GLYCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


26 Court Street Brooklyn, New York 











Heavy Chemicals, Coal-Tar Products, Dye-and-Tanstu; ;, 
Petroleum Solvents, Fats and Oils, etc. 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwi-e 
specified. Products sold f.o.b. works are specified as suc. 
Import chemicals are so designated. 

Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations f.o.)), 
mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated, 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 


or both. 





Purchasing 


Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 


April 1941 $1.117 April 1942 $0.946 April 1943 $0.893 





Current 1943 
Market 





194 
Low High Low 





Acetaldehyde, 99%, drs. wks. “ 
Acetic Anhydride, drs. c-l, 
Acetone, tks, delv (PC) os 


ACIDS 


2 
High 
re 1 


1158 





Acetic, is agg (PC) = = 
glacial, 
tks, wk 
Aesfeiitagite. USP, Poy" 
Standard USP b. 
Benzoic, tech, bbls 
USP, bbls 
Boric, tech, bbls, c-l,. 
Chlorosulfonic, drs. w 
Citric, crys, gran, bbls, c-l. lb.b 
Cresylic 50%, 210-215° HB, 
drs, wks, frt equal ‘Ane. 
Formic, tech, cbys 
Hydrofluoric, 30% cbys. ; tt 
Lactic, 22%, lgt, bbls wks Ib. 
44%, light, bbls wks . lb. 
Maleic, ee drs Th. 
Muriatic, cbys ...100 lb. 
20° ys oP wks ..100 Ib. 
22° cbys, cl, wks 100 lb. 
Nitric, 36°, cbys, wks 100 Ibs. ¢ 
38°, c-l, cbys, wks 100 Ibs. ¢ 
40°, cl, cbys, wks 100 Ibs. 
42°, c-l, cbys, wks 100 Ibs. ¢ 
Oxalic, bbls, wks (PC) . Ib. 
Phosphoric, 75% USP, ..lIb. 
Salicylic, tech, wks (PC). .1lb 
Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks . = 
66°, tks, wks 
Puming (Oleum) 20% Ge. 
wks ton 


1% 
11034 
26 


13.00 
16.50 
19.50 


a 
16.50 


19.50 


aa oes 
112% 11% 12% 111% 14% 
ie 12 «12 
42 


pene ca a 





Radel, Amyl tices Pentane) 
tks, delv Tb. 
Butyl, normal, ™ Daly lb. 
Denatured, Cb, 4, el 

drs, (PC, FB). ee ee 
Denatured, SD, No. 1, tks. d 
Ethyl, 190 proof tks... .gal 
Isobutyl, ref’d. Icl, drs lb. 
Isopropyl, ref’d, 91% gal. 
Propyl, nor, drs, wks 
Alum, eg lump, c-l, 
bbls, wks 100 

Aluminum metal, (FP) 100 Ib. 
Chloride anhyd 99% wks lb. 
Hydrate, 96% light, (A) Ib. 
Sulfate, com, bgs, wks 100 Ib. 
Sulfate, iron-free, c-l, bgs, 

wks 100 Ib. 

Ammonia anhyd, 100 Ib cyl Ib. 

Ammonium Carbonate, 

lumps, dms Ib. 
Chloride,whi, bbls,wks, 100 Ib. 
Nitrate, ‘tech. bags. wks. Ib. 
Oxalate pure, grn, bbls. .1b. 
Perchlorate, kgs (A) ...Ib 
Phosphate, dibasic tech, 

powd, 325 lb bbls ...Ib. 
Stearate, anhyd, bbls ...Ib. 


10% 


08% 


eh) ee “a ey 31 
14% . ° 10% = .168 


8.12 11.92 
.. 086 


1.75 


.09%4 7" 09% .08% 
45 


124 .24 i) 
Sulfate, f.0.b., bulk (A) ton 28.20 29.20° 29.00 30. 00 29.00 30. 


Amy] Acetate (from pentane 
ce-l, drs, delv Ib. 

Aniline Oil, drs and tks.. 

Anthraquinone, sub, bbls. . 

Antimony Oxide, 500 lb. 
bbls (A) 

Arsenic, whi, kgs (A). 
Barium Carbonate precip, 
200 lb bgs, wks . 
Chloride, delv, zone 1. 


112% 


15 
04 


.ton 55.00 
ton 77.00 


eS re ae 
-16 12% = .16 12% 
.70 ane -70 Pay 
15%. ..15 15% .15 
04% .04 04% .04 


65.00 55.00 65.00 55.00 
92.00 77.00 92.00 77.00 


USP $25 higher; Prices are f.o.b. N. Y., Chicago, St. Louis, deliveries 


%c higher than NYC prices; 


25c per 100 Ibs. less in each case; d Prices given are Eastern sched 


a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher; 
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y Price given is per gal; c Yellow graes 


e 


b Powdered citric is %e higher; 


5 





- 


Carren 


Barytes, floated, 
Kauxite, bulk m 
Benzaldehyde, tec! 
Benzene (Benzol 
8000 gal tks 
Benzyl Chloride, 
Beta-Naphthol, b 
Bismuth metal, 
BiancFixe, Pulp, | 
Bleaching Powde 
Borax, tech, c-l, 
Bordeaux Mixtu 
Bromine, cases 
Butyl, acetate, 1 
Cadmium Metal 
Calcium, Acetate 
Carbide, drs ( 
Carbonate, tec 
Chloride, flake 
Solid, 650 Ib | 
Gluconate, Ph: 
Phosphate, tri 
Camphor. slabs 
Carbon Bisulfide 
Dioxide, Liq, 2 
Tetrachloride, 
drs, cl ... 
Casein, Standard 
Chlorine, cyls, | 
tract (FP) 
eyls, c-l, cc 
Liq, tk, wks, co 
Chlorobenzene, I 
Chloroform, tect 
Coal tar, bbls 
Cobalt Acetate, 
Oxide, black |} 
Copper, metal F 
Carbonate, 52. 
Sulfate, bbls, w 
Copperas, bulk, 
Cresol, USP, drs 
Cyanamid, bes, 
nitrogen basis 
Dibutylamine, c- 
Dibutyl phthalate, 
Dichlorethylene, 
Dichloromethane 
Dichloropentanes 
Diethylamine, d1 
Diethylaniline, ] 
Diethylphthalate, 
Diethyleneglycol, 
Diethylene oxide 
wks 
Dimethylaniline, 
Dimethyl phthal: 
Dinitrobenzene, — 
Dinitrochloroben 
Dinitrophenol, | 
Dinitrotoluene, ( 
Diphenyl, bbls Ic 
Diphenylamine | 
Diphenylguanidi: 
Ether, Isopropyl 
Fthyl Acetate, & 
tks, frt all’ 
Benzylaniline, 
Chloride, drs 
Ethylene Chlorhy 
Anhydrous 
Dichloride, cl 
E. Rockies 
Glycol, dms, c 
Oxide. cyl .. 
Ferric Chloride, 
Fluorspar, 85.5% 
Formaldehyde, c 
wks (FP, } 
Furfural (tech) « 
Fusel Oil, refd, 
Gl .uber’s Salt, b 
Glycerin (PC) C 
Saponification, 


GUMS 


GumArabic, amb 
Benzoin Sumatr 
Copal, Congo, 
Copal, East Ind 
Macassar pale 
Singapore, Bx 
Copal Manila, 
Copal Pontianak 
Ester 
Ghatti, sol, bgs 
Karaya, bbls, b 


— 


ABBREVIA1 
carboys, cbys; 
Powdered, powd 

h Lowest pric 
tals $6 per tor 
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Current Prices 


Barytes 











Gums 
Current 19438 1942 
Market Low High Low’ High 
Barytes, floated, bbls. c-l ton... f ‘ie. eee 2. aa 
Kauxite, bulk mines (A) ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 
Benzaldehyde,tech,cbys,dms Ib.  .45 55 4 os 45 55 
Benzene (Benzol), 90‘/, Ind. 
: 8000 gal tks, ft all’d gal. (A) Je CA) 15 — 15 
‘ Benzyl Chloride, 95-97%. .lb.  .22 .24 22 24 .22 24 


Beta-Naphthol, bbls, wks ..lb. 23 .24 
Bismuth metal, ton lots. . lb. , 1.25 


Bleaching Powder, wks, 1001Ib. 2.50 3.10 







le Borax, tech, c-l, bgs ....toné ... 45.00 
: Bordeaux Mixture, drs. Ib. 11 11% 
Bromine, cases Ib, .25 30 


Butyl, acetate, norm drs, Ib. .124 -1675 

Cadmium Metal (PC) - 95 

Calcium, Acetate, ee 100 Ib. 3.00 4.00 
Carbide, drs (A) c-l ....1b. 04 











Chloride, flake, bgs 




























































Carbonate, tech, c-l bes, ton 18.00 22.00 16.00 20.00 16.00 20.00 
.tom 18.50 25.50 18.50 25.00 21.00 


ats .25 ae 
BlancFixe, Pulp, bbls, wks ton h 40.00 46.50 40.00 46.50 40.00 46.50 


















- Solid, 650 1b + Fong cl, ..ton 18.00 31.50 18.00 34.50 18.00 34.50 
0 Gluconate, Pharm, drs ..lb. .52 59 52 -59 52 59 
3 Phosphate, tri, bbls ....Ib, .0635 .0785 .0635 — — .0705 
= Camphor. slabs Th. 85 -90 85 1.60 1.65 
Carbon Bisulfide, 55-gal drs Ib. .05 05% .05 08% 05 05% 
h Dioxide, Liq, 20-25 Ibcy! Ib. .06 .08 .06 .08 .06  .08 
—- (FP) alee 
PE: Se a ee Ib. aa .80 ba 83 “aa 83 
Casein, Standard, Dom, grdlb. = .21 aoe 21 23% 15 30% 
Chlorine, cyls, Tel, wks, con- 
= tract (FP) (A) eoeuM 23 .07% 07% ... 07% 
cyls, c-l, contract .Ib.j ... 05% 05% ... 05% 
Liq, tk, wks, contract 100 IIb. ee 1.75 ee 75 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, wks Ib. 05% .09 05% .09 05% .09 
Chloroform, tech, drs ....1lb. .20 23 2 -20 23 
Coal tar, bbls -ba. &25 9.25 $8.25 9.25 750 $25 
Cobalt Acetate, bbls (A) me i: 83354 . 83% 
Oxide, black kgs (A) ..Ib. . 1.84 Sat 1.84 1.84 
Copper, metal FP, PC 100 1b. 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.50 12. 00 12.50 
v, Carbonate, 52-54%, bbls.lb. .19% .20 18 -20% .20% 
Sulfate, bbls, wks(A) 100 Ib. 5.00 5.50 5.00 5.50 5. 13 5.50 
Copperas, bulk, c-l, wks..ton  . 14.00 . 14,00 17.00 
Cresol, USP, drs, (A). ..Ib 10% .11% 10% .11% 10% 11% 
4 Cyanamid, bgs, el, frt (A) 
nitrogen basis ......... ton 1.52% 1.62% 1.52% 1.62% no prices 
15 Dibutylamine, c-l, drs. wks Ib. ... 61 aie 61 “ 61 
55 Dibutylphthalate, drs ..... lb. .20 ais «sd 23% ««.21 .23% 
Dichlorethylene, drs ..... ae .25 wae -25 ee a9 
Dichloromethane, drs, wks lb. ... .23 Pe .23 oie .23 
Dichloropentanes, c-l. drs Ib. ... Cae i) ae .037 
Diethylamine, drs, wks ...lb. ... 81 , 81 .70 81 
Diethylaniline, lb drs ....lb. ... .40 40 wee .40 
Diciny jobthalats. el, -” . Ib. 212 .217 aia Py 4 § 21% .22 
iethyleneglycol,drsicl. wks. Ib. [14 15% .14 15% .14 ol 
| Diethylene oxide, 50 gal - * 4 5% 
V5 wks ih 20 24 .20 24 20 8 .24 
Di methylaniline, dms. icl., Icl. Ib. 23 124 29 24 23 24 
Dimethyl phthalate, drs . Ib. -1970 .2050 .1970 .2050 .20 
Dinitrobenzene, bbls ...... — 18 . 18 18 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, dms lb. .., 14 .14 14 
Dinitrophenol, bbls ..... 22 22 <22 
) Dinitrotoluene, dms ..... , ae 18 18 18 
4 Diphenyl, bbls Icl. wks ....Ib. 9.15 .20 5 20 5 16 
= Diphenylamine bbls a “ae 25 25 
. Diphenylguanidine, drs ...lb.  .35 ae 35 37 a me 
8 Ether, Isopropyl, drs ....lb. .07 .08 07 .08 .07 08 
: Fthyl Acetate, 85% Ester 
tks, frt all’d Ib. .107 .110 07 .110 mb 12 
Benzylaniline, 300 Ib drs lb. 86 .88 86 .88 .86 88 
, Chloride, drs .......... Ib. 118 .20 18 20 18 20 
36 Ethylene Chlorhydrin, 40% Ib. 175 85 75 85 49 85 
¥4 Anhydrous frt all’d ..Ib. ... ao as : 75 
si Dichloride, cl wks ....drs, 
E. Rockies dms, cl. ..Ib.  ... .0842 .0842 .0742 
. Glycol, dms, cl. ........ Ib. ’ 15% 15% .14% .18% 
4 VW: cg SO kee Ib. = .50 55 .50 55 50 55 
. Ferric Chl onde. tech, bbls .Ib. .05 .08 .05 07% .05 07% 
41 Fluorspar, 85.5% ¢-1,(PC) ton 25.00 28.00 25.00 28.00 28.00 34.00 
. Formaldehyde, c-l, bbls, 
Wem CPP. PG). % cases Ib. .055 0575 .055 0575 .055 .0575 
c Furfural (tech) drs, c-1. wks Ib 1214 12% : 12% 
Fusel Oil, refd, dms, divd Ib. .18% .19% .18% .19% .18 19% 
Glauber’s Salt, bes, wks 100 Ib. 1.05 1.25 1.05 1.25 1.05 1.28 
, Glycerin (PC) CP, drs, e-l, Ib. ; 18% | oe 18% 
ii Saponification, drs, c-l . .Ib. : 12% wate xs 12% 
GUMS 
o% GumArabic, amber sorts bgs Ib. .19%4 .20%4 .19%% .20% .14% .24 
11, Benzoin Sumatra, CS ....Ib.  .60 65 60 65 45 $5 
Copal, Congo, opaque ....Ib. ... 49% 49% . 49% 
Copal, East India, 180 Ib ‘e 
Macassar pale hold .. ware 17% 17%. 17% 
Singapore, Bold ...... ‘th, ate P.: e cae -22% 
Copal Manila, (A) abe 4.) ae 15% .14 14% 
Copal Pontianak, bold (A) Ib... .22% 22% .22% .22% 
7 EE eres Ib. .09% .12 10 08% .10 
¥, Ghatti, sol, bgs ......... Ib. 11 oe 11 15 11 15 
Karaya, bbls. bxs, drs ...lb. .14 .33 14 33 14 33 
0 
ee 
ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; 
carboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; less-than-carlots, Icl; drums, drs; kegs, kgs; 
ries powdered, powd; refined, ref’d; tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. 
oe h Lowest price is for pulp; highest for high grade precipitated; ¢ Crys 
ers tals $6 per ton higher; USP, $15 higher in each case; 
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GERMAN TECHNICAL 


and 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS 


Printed in the United States—Now Avail- 
able at Less than Cost of Original Editions 


HE U. S. Alien Property Custodian has 

licensed Edwards Brothers to reprint a num- 

ber of war-important German scientific works, 
no longer available in the original editions. An 
exceptional opportunity for scientific workers, 
educators, libraries and others to secure these 
works at attractive prices. 


In addition to Beilstein’s Handbuch der organ- 
ischen Chemie, we offer 14 other titles, including 
the following: 


GMELIN, LEOPOLD: Handbuch der anorgan- 
ischen Chemie. 8. Aufl. Verlag Chemie. 
Aluminium, Teil A, 7 parts (1934-41), xix, 
1234 p. Teil B, 2 parts (1933-34), xvi, 613 
p. Price, for Teil A and B: ..$42.00 


Aluminium-Legierungen. Patentsammlung. 

Teil 1-2 (1936), vii, 868 p. 1. Erganzungs- 

band, 3 parts (1939), x, 1877 p. Price: 
$65.00 


Magnesium. Teil A, 2 parts (1937), vi, 372 p. 
Teil B, 4 parts (1937-39), xvii, 549 p. Price, 


for Teil A and B: $24.00 
Magnesium-Legierungen. Patentsammlung 
(1937), vii, 192 p. Price: $5.60 


$351.00. Our 


Entire Set: Original Price: 


Price: $136.00 
FAUST, OTTO, ed. Celluloseverbindungen und 


ihre besonders wichtigen V erwendungsgebiete, 
dargestellt an Hand der Patent-Weltliteratur. 
Springer, 1935. 2 vols. xvi, vii, 3098 p. 
Original Price: $192.00; Our Price: $75.00 


Handbuch der Physik. 2. Aufl. Springer, 1933 


Vol. 22, pt. 1: Geiger, Hans. Elektronen, 
Atome, Ionen. Price: $11.00 


Vol. 22, pt. 2: 


Geiger, Hans. Negative und 
cal 


possitive Strahlen, Price: $8.25 
Vol. 23, pt. 1: Geiger, Hans. Quantenhafte 
Ausstrahlung. Price: $8.25 


Vol. 23, pt. 2: Geiger, Hans. Réntgenstrah- 
lung ausschliesslich Réntgenoptik. Price: 


$12.00 

Vol. 24, pt. 1: Smekal, Adolf. Quanten- 

theorie. Price: $18.00 

Vol. 24, pt. 2: Smekal, Adolf. Aufbau der 
susammenhangenden Materie. Price: 

$25.50 

Set: Original Price: $161.00. Our Price: 

$83.00 


All prices F.O.B. Ann Arbor, Michigan; 2% dis- 
count if remittance accompanies order. 


Circulars describing these and other German works 
in detail will be mailed on request. 


EDWARDS BROTHERS, INC. 
LITHOPRINTERS 
303 John St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Curren 
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Current Prices 












Current 1943 
Market Low High Low _ | igh 








Kauri, N Y (A) Saltpetre, grn, bb! 
Brown XXX, cases ....]b. ... Br i 4 Ose ei .60 7 Shellac, Bone dry, 
RE he eee eee ee . 274 Silver Nitrate, viz 
rer pe a ‘ pete 3 61 66 Soda Ash, 58% d 


reais cl, wks .... 

Sandarac, prime quality ..lb. ... 95 : ) 58% light, bgs 
bien “ew No. 1, cases lb. 4.00 4.25 4.00 4.25 3.50 4.0 Caustic, 76% g 
NS GE eerie ror m 1.10 1:20 1.10 1.20 10 1. COE ccc ae 
Yacca, Lan (PC) sa. 06 07% .06 07% .06 7% 76% solid, dr: 
Liquid, sellers 





























Hydrogen Peroxide, cbys ..lb. .16 183% .16 18% .16 18% odium Acetat 

Iodine, Resublimed, jars .Ib. ... 2.00 noe 2.00 baa 2.00 $ powd, pH b 

Lead Acetate, cryst, bbls ..Ib. ... eae 12% = .12 13% Benzoate, USP 
Arsenate, cl .......... Ib, .11%. =. .12 11% .12 11 12 Bicarb, bbl, wks 
Nitrate, bbls .......... Be sis lAZi 12% «11 14 Bichromate, cks, 
Red, dry, 95% PbsQ,, Icl Ib. .09% .10% .09% .10% .09 104% Bisulfite, 500 Ib’ 





97% PbsO,, bblsdelv .lb. .09% .10% .09% .10% .09% .09Y 
98% PbsO,, bblsdelv .Ib. .0934 .1034 .093%4 .10% .09% .10% 
Bg a. re Ib. .08% .083% .08% .08% ... 07% 
Basic sulfate, bbls, Icl lb. .07% .08 07% .08 06% .07% 
Lime, Chem., wks, bulk..ton 6.25 13.00 6.25 13.00 7.00 13./ 
Hydrated, 'f.0.b. wks ..ton 8.50 16.00 8.50 16.00 8.50 16.00 


35-40 % sol bb!: 
Chlorate, bgs, w 
Cyanide, 96-989 
Fluoride, 95%, | 
Hyposulfite, bbls 
Metasilicate, wl 



























Litharge, coml, delv, bbls lb. .08 09% ... .08 079 = .08 Nitrate, crud 
Lithopone, ordi., (PC), bgs Ib.  ... 04% ... bs ea wee 04% Nitrite, 500 Ib 
Magnesium Carb, tech, wks lb. .06% .09% .06%4 .09% ... 06% Phosphate, di- y 
Chloride flake, bbls, — cryst, bgs, c-l 
ON: RSS Sie ar. wa» 82:00 -.3 ane 5/200 Tri-bes wis 
Seunmaniins Chloride, bbls. ib 13 nom. 13 nom. 14 Prussiate, yel, t 
Dioxide, tech bgs, Icl ..tom 70.00 73.00 ica) ee. FO: 00 74.75 Espa 


Pyrophosphate, k 
Silicate, 52°, drs 
40°, drs, wks 
Silicofluoride, b 
Sulfate, Anhvd, 
Sulfide, c-l, bbl: 
Solid, bbls, c- 
Sulfite, powd, t 
Starch, Pearl, bgs 
Potato. bes ... 
Rice, bgs . 
Sweet Potato, 1 


Sulfate, tech, 90-95% 
0 ON RE a Re toni. . 

Methanol, pure, nat, drs ral! .63 76 63 76 55% .61% 
Synth, pure, drs .. ph 2 : F . 
Methy! "Acetate, tech tks. .Ib.  .06 .07 -06 .07 .06 .07 

P. 97-99%, tks dely Ib. .09% .10% .09% .10% .09% .10% 
Chloride, 90 Ib cyl ....Ib. 132 .40 32 .40 132 140 
Ethy] Ketone, tks, rtall’dlb. ... -08 aed .08 eo .08 

Naphtha, Solvent, tks ....gal. ... > ff she .27 ; .27 
Naphthalene, crude, wks. .lb. 2.75 308... 2:75 3.00 2.50 3.00 
Nickel Salt, bbls, NY ice aed Ib. .13 3% 15 13% = .13 13% 















Nitre Cake, RR ton ... 16.00 ..-- 116.00 = 86.00 
Nitrobenzene, drs, wks ...Ib. .08 09 108 .09 108 © .09 fm Sulfur. crude. £. a 
Orthoanisidine, bbls ...... | ae .70 iors .70 ees .70 Wanues ens 
Orthochlorophenol, drs ...]b. ... a Sack .32 eee -32 Roll, bbis 
Orthodichlorobenzene, drmslb.  .06 08% .06 08% .06 .07% Sulfur’ Blin. 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, wks ths wis ° 
d li Pe me. fl hk oe |) nn Pere oreo, a £& 2 SB Ss @B 8 Sulfury! Chloride 
eliveries oO L Orthonitrophenol, des <:::Ib. 85 (90 (85 ‘90S 185 (90 pu cry! Chlori 
Orthonitrotoluene, wks ... _ he .09 Pr .09 wae .09 ’ , 


Ref’d, ke N 































































e Para aldehyde, 99%, wks.. ers 12 EE 12 oe ae : | 
are curtailed Aminophenol, 100 Ib kgs tb . 0B OS ae OC is eee 
yoni # Ee Chlorophenol, drs ae <| es Bb 5 132 Shen: Tesi 
Si acarnte itanium Dioxide 
Dichlorobenzene, wks . “9 BH | BD. BS «35 al 12 Toluol, drs, wks d 
Toluol in peace-time is widely used in such synthetic coatings as Formaldehyde, drs, tks, frt all’d (F 
: wks (FP) .......... S 23 22 28 2 23 2% P 
lacquers and enamels and in the production of dye intermediates, Nitroaniline, wks ...... ae 45 eh 45 ae 145 cog ® Phospha' 
pharmaceuticals, and other important chemicals. In war-time it is Nitrochlorobenzene, wks..Ib.  ... 15 see 15 tee 15 Pied lene, | 
principally converted into T.N.T. Like many another coal-tar Nitrophenol, 185 Ib ble, = "33% om ‘33% S33 ‘334 “a5 Tricresy]l mylene 
chemical, for which Barrett is a key source of supply, it is needed Sa a bbls Ry | A ee Triethylene glycol 
in ever-increasing quantities for the war effort. Toluidine, bbls, wks ....Ib.... AD nn ho 48 tok .48 ei Some 
All Barrett’s vast facilities and 89 years of manufacturing experi- Urea, pure, cases 
ence are being utilized to keep production of these vital chemicals PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS Wax, Bayberry, 
at top limits. But so great are war requirements, we ask the indul- y Coniletinen ten 
gence of our customers if deliveries for civilian use are curtailed Lacquer diluents, tks, Cc. ba, N 
East Coast Se By me ei | a 11 arnauba, No. 
or delayed. Naphtha, V.MP., East. i are 
aphtha, V.M.P., East x 
Oe ee “an re | we it 10% «11 ylol, frt all’d, tl 
PHENOLS PYRIDINES Petroleum thinner, 43-47, Zinc Chloride fu 
CRESOLS TAR ACID OILS East, tks, wks ...... gal. 083% .09%4 .083%4 .09% .08% .09% Metal, high gr 
Rubber Solvents, stand N (FP) ¢ 
CRESYLIC ACIDS CREOSOTE OIL erd, East, tks, wke..gal. ... 120... 0 M101 Satake oe 
CHLORINATED TAR ACIDS CUMAR* —~% game es. —— ‘ le 
BARRETAN* (Paracoumarone-Indene Resin) Phenol, 250-100 Ib drs (A) Ib. 10% .11% ... 12% 12% .13 
PICKLING INHIBITORS RUBBER COMPOUNDING Phthalic Anhviride bbls 
MATERIALS WENO csc ence sues Ib. .14% .15% .14% .15% .14% .15% 
BENZOL Potash, Sails: wks, col Ib. .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
TOLUOL BARDOL* _ “gpeeverrieprme: Ib, .07. 07% .09 07% ... ~~ 07 Babassu, tks. fu 
HYDROGENATED COAL-TAR a — hms... ee... we tory Ho. 3, 
XYLOL Csks "CPE ) owe eees 18 ina i, drs. 
CHEMICALS Bisulfate, 100 Ib kgs ..Ib, 15% .18 15% .18 .15% - Coconut, edible, « 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA Carbonate, 83-85% calc Ib. 105% .053%4 .05% 08% 06% .06% Cod Newfoundlar 
. FLOTATION AGENTS liquid, tke .........- ee sOB75. «x; Gare ... .0275 , crude, tks, 
HI-FLASH SOLVENT ANHYDROUS AMMON: ne) re ee Ib. .03 03% .03 03% .03 .03% Greases, Yellow 
NAPHTHALENE 1A Chlorate crys,kgs,wks(A)lb. .11 nom. nom. 11 = nom. 11 Linseed, Raw, dm 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA Chloride, ere bes, kgs = -08 nore -08 ae -08 mers Menhaden, tha ¥ 
Cyanide, drs, wks ..... pi é a ae Efe gh 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE ARCADIAN* THE AMERICAN tie ken ore ee te 1 ie we is Ee 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE NITRATE OF SODA Muriate, bgs, dom, blk unit Oleo, No. 1, bbl: 
on en nee oes ton .53% .56 53% .56 56 .58 Palm, Niger ker: 
-m S.P P te. USP, a bulk ... 
CRndowak Rep. U.S. But. OF. “wks (FP) ie... om 2%. 21 24.9 A902 Peanut, crude, tks 
? Awarded to the men and women Sulfate, 90% basis. hes ton 36.25 36.25 Pgs Perilla, crude dm: 
of the Barrett Frankford Chemi- Ras 2 —s tks (PC) = eens i ids a — ae = pence, denat, 
cals plant for excellence in the R Salt, "250 Ib ‘bbls. wke Ib ‘55 55 er .55 ly Pron crude, 
production of war materials. Resorcinol, tech., drms, wks Ib. .68 74 68 74 68 Ge Stearic Acid, dor 
Rochelle Salt, cryst Ib 43% __.47 434% _.47 43% dist bes 
Salt Cake, 94-96%, wks ton... 15.00 <. 45:00 ree Tallow, acidless, 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 


Turkey Red, sin; 





1 Producers of natural methanol divided into two groups and prices 
vary for these two divisions; m Country is divided in 4 zones, prices 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES varying ty Sem. , 
* Spot price is “%e higher. 


e dry pr 
Ph, eat del 
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| = . Saltpetre 
_| Current Prices pre 
% Current 1943 1942 
rh Market Low High Low’ High 
~ @ Sal itpetres, grn, bbl as Ib. oy 8.60 20 eae $20 
Skellac, Bone dry, bbis ..Ibr .42% .46 42% = ««.46 39 42% 
v, Silver Nitrate, vials ..... ae 2. roe 32% .26% .32% S Oo N N E B Oo R N 
oo, er. 58% dense, bgs, 
Gok eas Te ES ee ° e 
© light, ar oR . ° . ‘ e & 
Caustic, 76% grnd Wh ¢ M i O ; 
Se ie Secret ee Og) _—_ 2.70 2.70 2.70 i e inera 2 S, 
4 76% solid, drms ..100 Ib. « Sas 2.30 2.30 
— j Liquid, sellers tks 100 Ib. 1.95 1.95 2.00 
% Sodium Fg oy Ring tock, 
powd, e, ls, wks lb. .05 .06 .05 .06 ae .05 
% Benzoate, USP bbls ....lb. .46 52 -46 -50 46 -50 P t J ¢ 6 
Bicarb, bbl, wks ....1001b. 1.70 2.05 1.70 2.05 1.70 1.85 e ro a ums aan 
: Bichromate, cks, wks(FP) Ib. : 07% ... .07% 07% 
Y Bisulfite, 500 lb bbls, wks lb. 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.10 
Ya 35-40% solbbls,wks100 Ib. 1.40 1.65 1.35 1.80 1.35 1.80 
Vs _—— be gg =; = Bas ct i a xt one — F b W, 
/2 Cyanide, 96- » wks . . 14 on a “a 14 1 
% Fluoride, 95%, bbls, wks Ib. .08% .09% .08% .09% ... .08 y rene axes 
Hyposulfite, bbls, wks 100 lb. ... 2.45 ce 2.45 a 2.45 
rascal = ( 100 TR sss 2.50 sock Cyr sate awit 
? Nitrate, crude, bgs (A) ton ... 33.00 ne eae bg 9. . . ope 
y Nitrite, 500 Ib bbls ....Ib, ... 06% ... 06% ... 06% are proving their ability to extend 
; Phosphate, di- el terial ; 
cryst, bgs, cl ....100 1b. 258 270 255 270 2.58 2.70 materials now restricted. .. They may 
ri-bgs, wks ..... 100 lb. 2.7 45 2:7 4 yA : . ° ° 
Prussiate, gel, bbls, wks Ib. .10 «11 ‘ 10 a ; 1 1 well assist you in the solution of your 
>yrophosphate, bgswkse-llb. .0528 .0610 .053 .061 .053. . + 
4 Silicate, 52°, drs. wks 100 1b. 1.40 1.80 1.40 1800... 1.70 raw materials problem. 
% “O°. Ges, wie ....10Ot «+, M2. +. «+ one? i im 
Y, Silicofluoride, bbls NY. .Ib. .08 05% 05 05% 09 115 ae WHERE RESULTS COUNT— COUNT ON SONNEBORN 
Ya Sulfate, Anhvd, bgs 1001lb. 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 ear 
Sulfide, c-l, bbls, wks ..Ib, ... 2.40 .. 2.40 -s. eee Pes 
te Solid, bbls, c-l, wks ..Ib. 3.15 3.90 3.15 3.90 ... 3.15 
Sulfite, powd. bbls, wks Ib. .05%4 .06 .05% .06 . 05%4 
Starch, Pearl, bgs ....100 Ib. 3.47 3.47 ; pe mS. = Sich Gv Vale 3 toa as 
' agg bes ae Poca = ‘ atte) ae err ry a ROO Re ay one eet : ; : oe ee ons Kite 
ER SEE aera eng ae es 09% % 09% .10% . oe <s ' ; : 
YA ; Sweet Potato, bgs ..100 Ib. no —_ no — no — L e% s e) N N EB 0 R N S 8) N $s ’ | N ¢ . 
ulfur, crude. f.o.b. mines t «oe 16, soe EG adic, ofiners of V e: 
| Flour, USP, bes ...1001b, 3.05 3.35 3.05 3.35 : of White Mineral Oil and Petrolotum + Refineries: Petrolia and Franklin, Pa. 
Flowers. bes ......100Ib 3.30 4.15 3.30 4.15 3.05 3.35 New York + Chicago + Baltimore - Philadelphia - Los Angeles + Stocks Carried in _ 
oll, bbls ..........100lb, 2.40 2.90 2.40 2.90 2.40 2.70 Principal Cities + Southwestern Distributors: Sonneborn Brothers, Dallas,’ 
'% @ Sulfur Dioxide, cyl ...... ib. .07 08 07 .08 07 .09 : — maha 
NT M6 ez 6. 4-ehae ces q .04 .06 .04 -06 .04 .06 : pei ; 
Sulfuryl Chloride ...... ib 8 3s«d'SS -40 15 -40 15 .40 
‘ Tale, crude, c-l, NY ....ton 13.00 13.00 12.50 24.50 
4 ; Ref’d, c-l, NY ......ton 13.00 18.00 13.00 18.00 17.25 19.25 
Tin, crystals, bbls, wks ..1lb. .39 39% .39 39% .39 39% 
“ meetal, tus CFC) CA) ...1B. ... 52 Lor mY | ay 52 
: Titanium Dioxide (PC) ..Ib. .15 3556. «15 1534 ; 144% 
Toluol, drs, wks (FP) (A) gal. .-- .33 iat .33 wae a 
, tke, ist aud €FP) ....qal. ... Ye .29%4 ; .28 
Tributyl Phosphate, dms Icl, 
frt all’d ib. cp) 47 CRP) 47 a ‘47 MOUTMNTNUUUOUIOOUUNLL ULNAR 
Trichlorethylene, ‘dms, ‘wks Ib. (FP ‘ re .0S .08 
4 Tricresyl phosphate (FP) Ib. .24 54% .24 .54% .25 31 HEEKIN LITHOGRAPHED METAL 
) Triethylene glycol, dms Icl lb. .--- 26 oe .26 ney -26 
g Trimethyl Phosphate, drs lb. «54 56 54 56 54 56 ia A N S 
Sage Phos, drs (FP) = 31 . al = 31 . 
rea, Pure, CASES ........ wee . ose : wee : 
__ 9 Wax; Bayberry, bgs ..... a. 2 2s a2 os FOR EVERY CHEMICAL PRODUCT 
Bees, bleached, cases ..lb. .60 63 -60 -63 58 61 Any Size — Any Shape 
Candelilla, bgs .......- Ib. = .38 .48 .38 48 a0 .38 he Anatolia Gal 
1 Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, - 7 ” n Available Cotors 
DES. -.--. eee eee ee ees Ib. 83% ya 83% = 4 .83% = Heekin High Speed Color Lithography presses 
1 Xylol, frt all’d, tks, wks..gal. ... 2 ane See — <a 4 are available for producing metal litho- 
Zinc Chloride fused, wks..Ib. 05 .0535 .05 ae 05 graphed containers used in packaging products 
9% Metal, high grade slabs, cl, 8.66 8.6 8.65 necessary to win the war. If you package 
NY (FP) (PC) 10001b. .. = 3 “as ‘ 6 , as z , such » product, we can serve you. 
; Saif =a “ipo ib. a a 360 “38° 3.60 65" ' 
Sulfate, crys, bgs, .. be ed . ee 3.6 3.6 
91 sect F : 
m THE HEEKIN CAN COMPANY, cincinnati, ohio 
3 
a Oils and Fats 
6 
)7 Babassu, tks, futures ....Ib. ... As ee -111 no prices 
944 rel ary 3, bbls “ee 13% ian 13% rg _ ie 
ina rs, spo ae P ere ‘ é P x * 
8 Ml Coconut, edible, drs NY ..Ib |.. [0985 |:.  ‘ogas |... KEEP "EM FLOWING! 
16% HB Cod Newfoundland, dms..gal. ... .90... 90 85 .90 p 
oH Corn, erude, tks, mills . tb. ree 1296 12% nom. 12% 1294 We refer to the vapors being removed from thou- 
. reases, Yellow ......... aia - $a8 . 7 -0929 s a 
1 Linseed, Raw, dms, c-l, spot Ib. .1560 .1640 .1560 .1640 .117 .143 sands of Condensers and Processing Vessels by Croll 
6 Menhaden, the , +. “Ee -. “ai = “ti O09 S346 _ Reynolds Steam Jet Evactors. Production Equip- 
7 t pressed, drs ..... 5 e e ° e ‘ ° ° e 
18 en hy ‘gyal SS ee ae ae oe ment for this apparatus is being pushed to keep up 
, see No. 1, bbls, NY ...Jb. £1334 nom. nom. 5) See 13% with what seems to be an ever-increasing demand. 
we Niger a -_ aa 0825 ... (0825 .0925 .. Now, even more than ever, we are eager to help the 
a a a crude, tks, ae mill > ar a oa ee 12% _. operators of the many thousands of Croll-Reynolds 
03% Ra, oe yr atorage ek A > gent "1150 |. 1150 a ets Evactors get the maximum performance from exist- 
Z Red, dms Ib. 13% .14% 13% .14%H 114143 ing equipment. New units are still being furnished 
5S Soy Bean, crude, tks, mill Ib. ... 1175 12% nom. .12% nom. ith “ape h itabl Sentel 
74 Breas Acid, éeutte pressed ai sy i ia i <i wit oo promptness where suitable priorities 
" ist se = 6 19% . . ° i " 
00 Tallow, acidless, bbls... Ih. <. «14% 14% are available 
urkey Red, single, drs Ib. s "13% 10 134% 08% 
ee CROLL-REYNOLDS CO. 
ries . 17 John Street New York, N. Y. 
: e dry prices at Chicago Ic Sage? Boston “%c; Pacific Coast 2c; 
Phi eaelohia deliveries f.o.b N. Y., refined 6c higher in each case. 
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SJ /; eC C/] emica [ 


MARKET PLACE 


(CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS ) 


Illinois 


Massachusetts 


Rhode Island 





CHEMICALS 


**From an ounce toa carload®” 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


Anruur S.LaPine & Company 


LABORATOFY SUPPLIES AND REAGENTS 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


114 WEST HUBBARD STREET 
* CHICAGO? 





ALAN A. CLAFLIN 
DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
Specializing in 
BENTONITE 


TALC 
88 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5944 - 5945 





GEORGE MANN & CO., INC. | 


Fox Pt. Bivd., Providence, R. |. 


(Phone—Gaspee 8466) 
Branch Office 
NORTH STATION INDUSTRIAL BLDG. 
iso C y St., » Mase. 
( Phone—Capital : 2217 and 2218) 
industrial Chemicals 
Clycerine 


Stearic Acid 














[IARENCE_ MORGAN 


(Chemicals} 
TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 2462 
€19 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUB 
CHICAGO 


Oleic Acid (Red Oil) —Distilled 
and Saponified—Four grades 





Now Available 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
METHYL METHACRYLATE 


( Monomeric - Liquid ) 
CHe = C (CH;) — COOCHs 
ho TES 
Specific Gravity. .... 
Refractive Index .. 
Viscosity at 25° C_ 0.8 
CONE «case Sahaeeaneale wens «aun r 
Senesies Upon Request 
PETERS CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


3623 Lake Street 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 











DoE & INGALLS, INC. 


Chemicals 


and 


Solvents 


Full List of Our Products, see Chemical Guide-Book 
Everett Station, Boston EVErett 4610 














J. U. STARKWEATHER CO. 


INCORPORATED 


929 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


Sifters and M 


ROSS 200 gal. 





HOUCHIN Al 
DAY 12 x 32, 
STRUTHERS 
steel and C. 
1500 gal. 

Nickel Jackete 


SHARPLES N 


Bowl, m.d, 


PFAUDLER ( 
2100 gal. 


2-1000 gallon 
England Tank 


18” Cast Iron 


12” and 24” \ 
Presses. 

We buy : 

I 

MACHINI 

CO! 


59 East 4th 5 














E.& F.KING& Co., Inc. 


Est. 1834 
399-409 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
New England Sales Agent 
HURON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Industrial Chemicals 
(CcO,) 


Solid Carbon Dioxide 














New Jersey 





FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN THE 
NEW YORK AREA 


SOLVENTS —ALCOHOLS 
EXTENDERS 


WN 


CHEMICAL VW SOLVENTS 


Incorporated 


60 PARK PLACE NEWARK, N. J. 








Semi-Carbazide Hydrochloride 


Hydrazine Sulphate 
Commercial and C. P. 


Hydrazine Hydrate 
FAIRMOUNT CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals 


600 Ferry Street Newark, N. J. 














Patents 











New York 


cavonwure PATENT x33 ae | 


RY 
FREE srrrewsa7t |] RS taMaats 








qo Submit the NAME you wish to once 
S) Send a Sketch or’Model of your invention for 


fo CONFIDENTIAL ADNACE 

# Z.H. POLACHEK @ 
1234 BROADWAY: mew vorx- AT 31 ST: 
Phone :LOngacre 5-3088 





FC 
1—J. H. Day 1 
1—J. H. Day 1! 
5—Automatic S 
1—8,700 Gal. V 
25—Horizontal | 
Manholes a 
Gals. 
8—Double Pipe 
4—Simplex Brc 
1—39” Dia. Co 
Also Roller 
lers and Filt 
Write for L 


PERRY EQUI 
1515 W. Thomps 











in 
PATENT ATTORNEY — PROF. ENCINEER 








PROGESTERONE 


HERMAN MEYER DRUG CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


66-38 Clinton Ave. Maspeth, N. Y. 
NE 9-2110 Cable: Suifanyl 








Machinery Wanted 














Pennsylvania 





FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


SINCE 1855 





Spot Stocks 
Technical Service 


ALEX. C. FERGUSSON CO. 
Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Lombard 2410-11-12 














WANTED 





nts of 
will buy Complete —- ed 
ot le items from 1 ee tee 
pir Beverage, Cerom ne oak 
ne Fat, Process: 9° 
Oil and nal 
Te wale Varnish an all A 
Rubber, 
Industries, including: _ 
prob 
TILLS pri 
see rOLLet AroRs 
DRYERS mee 
EXTRACTORS SULVERIZERS 
por CRYSTALLIZ 


PEBBLE MILLS 





ANALY1 
CORRC 


Chemists—. 


LUCIU:! 


47 FULTOD 


azrAranzoo 
nm 











Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
14-18 Park Row, New York Cable: Equipment 
We buy and Sell from a Single ltem 
to a Complete Plant 
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HS 


REBUI 
Stills 
Crushers 
Dryers 
Extractors 
Filters 
Pebble Mills 
Kettles 
Roller Mills 
Mixers 
Evaporators 














Machinery and Equipment For Sale 





FOR SALE! 


Sifters and Mixers, 50 to 2000 Ibs. 

ROSS 200 gal. Mixing Tanks 

HOUCHIN AIKEN Mixer, 100 gal. 

DAY 12 x 32, Three Roller Mill 
STRUTHERS WELLS and BETHLEHEM. 
steel and C. I. Jacketed Kettles, 500 to 
1500 gal. 


Nickel Jacketed Kettle, 100 gal. 


SHARPLES No. 6 Super Centrifuge, Monel 
Bowl, m.d, 


PFAUDLER Glass Lined Jacketed Kettle, 
2100 gal. 


2-1000 gallon Wood Tanks, with New 
England Tank and Tower Drives 


18” Cast Iron, open and closed delivery, 


12” and 24” Wood Plate and Frame Filter 
Presses. 


Be buy single items to complete 


plants for cash! 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


59 East 4th Street New York City 








SPECIALS! 


1—6'x42’ Vulcan. Rotary Dryer, 14” shell 
1—5’x6’ Buffalo Atmospheric Drum Dryer 
1—No. 5 Sweetland Filter, with 30 copper leaves 
1—Rotary Dryer, 6’x45’, monel lined 
1—Raymond No. 1 Pulverizer, motor driven 
15—Pebble Mills, one to 200 gals. 
6—Tolhurst 32”, 40”, 48”, 60” Centrifugals 
5-—Sharples and De Laval Centrifuges 
3—Lead Lined Absorber Tanks, 6'6’x7’ 
1—Lead Lined Mixing Tank, 6'9”x6’ 4” 
2—Glens Falls 28”x8’ Sulfur Burners 
12—Filter Press, 18” to 36”, iron wood 
10—Storage Tanks, 6,000 to 46,000 gals. 


Partial list only. Send for complete bulletin. 














FOR SALE 
i—J. H. Day 1,000% Powder Mixer 
i—J. H. Day 18” dia. Ointment Mill 
5—Automatic Straight Line Labelers 
1—8,700 Gal. Vertical Copper Tank 
25—Horizontal Steel Welded Tanks, with 
Manholes and Supports, 4,650-9,300 


als. 
8—Double Pipe Ammonia Coolers 
4—Simplex Bronze End Steam Pumps 
1—39” Dia. Copper Vacuum Pan 
Also Roller and Attrition Mills, Fil- 
lers and Filters, Coils and Condensers 
Write for Latest Stock List. 


PERRY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 
1515 W. Thompson St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











ANALYTICAL 
CORROSION 
METALLOGRAPHIC 
PHYSICAL 
SPECTROGRAPHIC 
RADIOGRAPHIC 


Chemists—Metallur gists—Engineers 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
47 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY: 


aAywZzxAranzooa 


LIQUIDATING 


Equipment of 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL PLANT 
BOSTON HARBOR, MASS. 


Storage Tanks; Direct Heat 
Rotary Dryers 5x40’; Pressure 
Tanks; Cone bottom, tile lined 
Digesters; Percolators; Re- 
ducers; Sturtevant Fertilizer 
Unit; Mitts & Merrill Shredder; 
Hydraulic Press; 27-ton Loco- 
motive; Curing Chamber; 
Steam Pumps; Steam Engine; 
three 250 H.P. Heine Boilers. 


Send for complete list. 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
14-18 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 








NEW AND REBUILT 
EQUIPMENT 
* 


KILNS 


* 


COOLERS 
+ 


DRYERS 


* 


CRUSHERS 


Just Acquired 


COMPLETE CEMENT PLANT 


Dredge and Steel Barges 


Full Particulars on request 





Inquiries invited: Consult us re- 
garding your equipment problems. 
For prompt action, wire or phone. 


WEBBER 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


17 East Telephone New 
45th Street MU 2-6511 York 











Used Processing Equipment 


Send for list of available equipment and 
illustrated folder of Tennessee phosphate 
plantliquidation. Purchasers of single items 
or complete plants. What have you for sale? 


LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 
920 North Marshfield Ave., Chicago, III. 


























CONSOLIDATED 
REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


Complete equipment for 
the chemical, alcoholic, 
beverage, ceramic, drug, 
food products, oil and 
fat, process, rubber, 
soap, paint, varnish and. 
all allied industries. 


Stills 
Crushers 
Dryers 
Extractors 
Filters 
Pebble Mills 
Kettles 
Roller Mills 
Mixers 
Evaporators 


Every item shipped from 
our eight acre plant at 
335 DOREMUS AVENUE, 
NEWARK, N. J. is thor- 
oughly overhauled and re- 
built by our expert staff 
of mechanics, 


Send for latest issue of 
the Consolidated News 
listing hundreds of ma- 
chinery values. 


; Products Co.. Inc. 


York C 


+ + + + + + H H F 
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2—9 x 28 Lowden Dryers 

6 x 50 Rotary Kiln 

Raymond No. 0 Automatic Pulverizer 

2—6’ x 66’ Autoclaves 

8—3 x 4 and 4 x 7 Hummer Screens 

3 x 30, 3% x 24 5% x 60, 6 x 40 and 
6 x 59 Direct Heat Dryers 

1—36-Ton Fairbanks Tank Scale 

20-Ton Browning Loco Crane 

TORAGE TANKS 

14— 10,000, 15,000, 20,000 and 26,000-gal. 
Cap. Horizontal and Vertical 

1— 5,000-bbl. and one 55,000 Oil Storage 
100,000-gal. Cap. Tank on 80-ft. Tower 
50,000-gal. Cap. Tank on 75-ft. Tower 
35,000-gal. Tank on 75-ft. Tower 

5—Underwriter’s Fire Pumps, 750 and 
1,000 G.P.M. 


TIDEWATER EQUIPMENT & MACHINERY CORPORATION 
305 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers’ representative continuously 
in business Los Angeles since 1924, cover- 
ing Southern California, Arizona, Southern 
Nevada, desires additional account. Re- 
plies strictly confidential. Box 1896— 
Chemical Industries. 





Help Wanted 





Laboratory Technician, family man 
with deferred draft status, oppor- 
tunity for technical field service.— 


Box 1899, Chemical Industries. 























FOR SALE 
12" x 30" 2-roll 
Flaking Mills 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
BOX 1885 


SALESMAN, graduate chemist with techni- 
cal sales experience, to sell industrial and 
fine chemicals both to war and civilian in- 
dustries in New York City; permanent post- 
war position. Send complete details, which 
will be held in full confidence. Box 1900, 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 























SALESMAN WANTED 


Advertising salesman for high-class 
business paper. Knowledge of chem- 
ical field desirable but not essential. 
Apply by letter giving particulars, age, 
education, experience, salary require- 
ments, also snapshot (not returnable). 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
Box 1901 
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Oldbury 
Klecetro-Chemical 


Company 


SODIUM CHLORATE 


POTASSIUM CHLORATE 


POTASSIUM PERCHLORATE 


Tue sale and distribution of the 
chemicals listed above are covered by 
General Preference Order M-171. Our 
New York Office will be pleased to advise 
customers regarding the Preference 
Order, and furnish the necessary forms. 

e 
Plant and Main Office: 

wate Falls, New York 

New York Office: 22 E. 40th St., New York City 


























NEVILLE 








for your war-time formulas 


DPibuty! 
phthalate 


* We solicit 


Fe ‘v7eS 
your A a 





THE NEVILLE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH ° PA. M-90 
Chemicals for the Nation’s War Effort 





BENZOL @ TOLUOL © XYLOL ® TOLUOL SUBSTITUTES * CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS ® PAINT AND VARNISH REMOVERS ®© COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS © WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS © DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
TAR PAINTS © RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, SHINGLE STAIN OILS 
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American British Chemical Supplies, Inc. ..............6.. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. .............-.+--- 550. and 
American Flange & Mfg. Co., Inc. -.. Insert between pages 636 and ¢ 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. ........... 
American Wax & Refining Corp. .... es Stee 
Divide TRUER Hie ia o'cie care oie cadisce ahag as Rios SattiAa 


Badger & Sons Co., E. B. 
3aker Chemical Co., 


as i neat 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


eg, See ree 

Becco Sales RSME AER set sng ‘ aks 
ce Oe on, 0 eee ire 
a oe! eS ere . 
Bower Chemical Mfg. coi, Henry hele 
Brill Equipment Corp. Rees 
Burkart-Schier Chemical soe : 
DATs, “GWAR ic soos tse wcns 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals aati 
Be I Sr ee 
Church & Dwight, Inc. .......... 
Claflin, Alan A. ; y 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 
ee ated Products Co., Inc. 

P. Chemical Solvents, Inc. 


Croll Reynolds Engineering Co. . ae Sa tay 


Crosey Teeal 0OTeS, THE. |. wow. cies. 


ee ROR ico heme anak Sew ian oe é 


Darco Corp. 
Diamond Alkali Co. ; 
Distributing & Trading Co. 


Doe & Ingalls, Inc. ..... ee ar eee: 


Dow Chemical Co. 


Drew & Coa., Inc., E. F., was Division | a a 
Dake Se Ga, TH, PSU nik ook cas aeecnn 


neg Steel Barrel wicked 
Wat EMBs ics o 68 0s 


Edwards Bros., Inc. Ree eS. 5 el eee eee 


Fairmount Chemicals Co. 
Fergusson Co., Alex C. .. 
Franks Chemical Products Co. 
Freeport Sulphur Co. . : 


General Ceramics Co. ......... 
General Chemical Co. . sie 
General Drug Co., Aromatics Di vision 
Glyco Products Co., Inc. “¢" 

Gray & Co., be im S, 

Greeff & Co., R. W. 


Harshaw Chemical Co., The . 
Heekin Can Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. ........ 
Heyden Chemical Corp. ...... 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Hunt Chemical Works, Inc. 


mn 
on 
ai 


.. Insert facing pages 560 and 5: 
ee 656 and 


, insert facing pages 560, 


Insert facing page 


Industrial Chemical Sales. Div. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Inland Steel Container Co. .. 
International Emulsifiers, Inc. . : 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co., Inc. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., Coe 


Rape ee AC EEO ES ck cwicsien cme oes 


No Se et ae Sea 


La Pine & Co., Arthur S. . 
Loeb Equipment Supply Co. 


Machinery & Equipment Corp. .............. 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 
Malmstrom & Co., N. I. ..... 


Marblehead Lime Co. 


Marine Magnesium Products Corp. Be ete 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. .. cia sane ta 


Merck & Co. ss 
Meyer Drug Co., ‘Inc., Herman . 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Inc. 
Molnar Laboratories ........ 


Monsanto Chemical Co. ..... APs See ere OE 


Morgan & Co., Clarence . 
Mutual Chemical Co. of America, Inc. 





Mann & Co.,.Inc., Geos ook... Le eee 








National Aniline I 
Natior _ Carbon ¢ 
Natural Products 

Neville e Company, 
Niacet Chemicals ( 
Niagara Alkali Co 


Oldbury Electro-C 
Owens-Illinois Gla 


Pacific Coast Bora 
Patterson-Kelley C 
Pennsylvania Coal 
Pennsylvania Salt 
Perry Equipment ¢ 
Peters Chemical M 
Petroleum Special 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia Quar 
Phosphate Mining 
Pittsburgh Plate C 
Polachek, ie: x 
Prior Chemical Co 


ymond Bag Co 
Reichhold Chemica 
Reilly Tar & Cher 
Robinson Mfg. Co 
Rohm & Haas Co 
Rosenthal Co., H. 


St. Regis Paper ] 
Sharples Chemical 
Sherwood Refinin: 
Singer, T. E. R. 
Snell, Inc., Foster 
Solvay Sales Cory 
Sonneborn & Son 
Standard Alcohol 
Standard Silicate 
Starkweather Co., 
Stauffer Chemical 
Stroock & Witten 


Tennessee Corp. 
Texas Gulf _Sulpt 
Tidewater Equipn 
Titanium ag! N 
Travis & Co., In 
ner & Co., Je 


n Carbide & 
Industrial | 
Potash Co. 
Stoneware 


nnnd 


Victor Chemical 1 


Webber Equipme: 
Wellington Sears 
Westvaco Chlorin 
Wishnick-Tumpee 
Woburn Degreasi 
Wyandotte Chem 





preparec 
EVERY | 
315 Was 
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Nati . Aniline Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
National Carbon Co., Inc. ; 
Natu ‘1  peomoahe Refining Co. 
Neville Company, The 

Niacet Chemicals Corp. 

Niagara Alkali Co. 


Insert between 


U. ci tame Chemicals, Inc. 
PNMMNCOG io 3 tk a ase bees 
U. s Stoneware Corp. . 


Victor Chemical Works .... 


Webber Equipment Co. 
WOR MOB OD Sova sc cio eicascne acces 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
Woburn Degreasing Co. .......... 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. . 


vages 552 and 553 


Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co. ........ cece eee e sence cree eeeeees 658 
Qwens-Illincis Glass Co. 582 
Disrhie CANN TIOPMR COs aoc once cde ekasccisenesesietendeeres 651 
Patter talon Pe MS an beats cram aha a pain wa 6 Osis x bie MAI SES 625 
Pennsylvania Coal AC ey ERA S22 649 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. ........ 566 
Perry eee ET Ce saa wees tact eects eeaenseeeene 657 
Delors CHemeeh MROMGTeCtUTiNg CO. oo. icc eis ces cesccavcerccsees 656 
Dent PM TEINN ING. So isa as oben vedas ee weabemses 643 
OS Oe NS RTIEE Ss oa ig 6s, bs. core w vig ip oly vs Smt eee & ba oa hese 583 
vy eg RC gl 8 ee ee eee ae ees aed 570 
Phosphate Mining Co. . aly & : } 650 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Chemical Div. . 553 
Pol: Se ee a: Sine ; 656 
Prior Chemical Corp. 569 
NEED GEO es ios sina os Oss ian teeies 635 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. Fa era eae 627 
Reilly Tar & Chemical vee Pee CRA OE Vida eRe er danwate eine 647 
RD NMET TON oS grec indy Biv:b EAine bo eRe te MERE TER Ss VERE ee 645 
OO ae occ ode win tin eee salt eben Sate 585 
UME GEES EE, 6% 6-0 oiclenk Sale e 648.6 a ntgieee ne os. 650 
St, Regis Paper Bag Co. «6.0055. s este e es csnscessuse 557 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc. ......... Insert facing pages 576 ‘and 577 
Sherwood IRIEMDN (EM gg ah. ce Sa eee FOL nee aaa meres 650 
Coy EL eerie r sree errr 659 
Snell, Inc., Foster i). ee a TRS oie eC Ie Maar 659 
a «I noe iG wg 5 ign esha kw RO ROK WHOS EEN CEOS Cover 2 
UE I nO a carn SON eG Wn RON ire bi elen ota ee are 655 
UI, UID Oi og ks cos Kh eaed wd wave etwas es eee 645 
Standard Silicate Div., Diamond Alkali Co. ............ 576 
RENIN ON 0G Ws.) oon 2 Salva: «6 kb cid bxcuin eS Sele weeds 656 
SND IER I as ha Osa ashe, Lido Gibia Sec ale We daha Oar Rnlene 560 
So ae a gh a oy: a a arn 554 
Tennessee CO EE EE Pe Le REE PT Oe Ee Hae 641 
hemes: CHEE MINT (COs on (aie ss scene sie ede catch aes 647 
Tidewater Equipment & Machinery Cor OEE ROR een re 657 
Titanium Alloy Sg aa oe 3 hse Sasa ee LAS RA a a eees 584 
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1 Carbide & Carbon Corp. 567, 581 


559 





in production 
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Ready for immediate a 


a | Gitemational 
EPSOM | 
SALT / 


U.S. P. —Technical=— Stock Food Grades 


Fast deliveries in the South and East by rail and 
motor freight from conveniently located plant 
in Augusta, Georgia Large volume production 
of Epsom Salt of finest quality, purity 
and uniformity. Your inquiry will receive 
~ prompt attention <catle 

Pi - 

te ee en 


Yitenitional 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices * 20 North Wacker Drive * Chicago 











PENETRANTS © DETERGENTS 


REPELLENTS © SOFTENERS 
FINISHES 


ini 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
ola y-Var-\, [olelc? Waa, 1, 13-)-) 3: 








PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 








| FOSTER D. SNELL, Inc. 


Chemists - Engineers 
Our chemical, engineering, bacterio- 
logical and medical staffs with com- 
pletely equipped laboratories are 
prepared to render you 


EVERY FORM of CHEMICAL SERVICE 
315 Washington Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 











MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 
Phenol Coefficient Tests 
Hormone Assays 
Biochemical Determinations 
Investigation, Control and 
Development of 
Pharmaceutical Products 


211 East 19th St.,N.Y. Gramercy 5-1030 





T. E. R. SINGER 


Technical Literature Searches, 
Bibliographies and Abstracting 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Marray Hill 2-5346-7 
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Not so long ago soap people, fearing a 
phthalic anhydride bottleneck in an other- 
promising alkyd resins picture, 
were letting down their hair on glycerine 
outlook in an effort to get phthalic pro- 


wise 


ducers to do the same, thus permitting 
some approximation of upper limits on 
requirements of glycerine for alkyds. Or 
at least that was the idea. Funny how 
unpredictable those little rascals, supply 
and demand, can be sometimes, especially 
in wartime. 


“4 ON he 


Probably one of the important develop- 
ments that will come out of the presen‘ 
war is the industrial awakening of China. 

The U. S. has always had good rela- 
tions with that country and much good 
has been done there by Americans, espe- 
cially in education. 
several 


However in the past 
there has been a much 
closer association of industry and tech- 


nology with China. 


years 


The Chinese nation and people have 
earned a high place in the estimation of 
Americans. Thus it was with great inter- 
est that we recently read an announce- 
ment by the Board of Economic Warfare 
that thirty-two Chinese engineers in their 
twenties and thirties, who hope 
some day to rebuild industrial China, 
have arrived in the U. S. and are study- 
ing American engineering techniques. 


early 


Under a program developed jointly by 
the BEW and the National Resources 
Commission of China, the young engineers 
will work here two years in various fields. 
Several of them have been assigned to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
others are with American industrial firms 
studying mechanical and chemical engi- 
neering, metallurgy, mining, petroleum 
and industrial management. 

Those assigned to the chemical field 
are L. C, Hui, nitrogen products, T.V.A.: 
S. T. Yeh, chemical machinery, Buffalo 
Foundry & Machine Co.; C. Hsuan, coke 
ovens, Koppers Co. and S. Y. Hsiung, 


petroleum refining, Standard Oil Co. 
of N. J. 
«> a 
W. L. Semon of Goodrich said at the 


Detroit A. C. S. Meeting that rubber 


from corn alcohol will always be expen- 
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sive. Why not just say corn alcohol will 


always be expensive and be done with it? 


Pre-requisite for men being put through 
Army and Navy refresher courses in engi- 
neering is supposed to be some amount 
of prior training in engineering at college 
level. We understand one old dog who 
had a semester at Purdue back in 1923 is 
finding the going a little tough. 


“<4 a We 
me > 


Of course it won’t help the glycerine 
situation any, but fats and oils users feel 





Fifteen Years Ago 
From Our Files of May, 1928 


American Chemical Society at its 
Seventy-Fifth meeting in St. Louis 
announces gifts aggregating $360.,- 
000 for “cooperative service in re- 
cording and indexing through the 
society’s publications the chemical 
literature of the world.” The 
Chemical Foundation, Ine., gave 
$250,000. The remaining $11,000 


came from industry. 


Announcement is made of the 
formation of American Commercial 
Aleohol Corp., which has acquired 
the assets of American Distilling 
Co., David Berg Industrial Alcohol 
Co., Inc., and S. M. Mayer Alcohol 
Co., Ine., with plants located, 
respectively, at Pekin, IIl., Phila- 
delphia and New Orleans. 

American Potash Co., Dallas, 
Texas, is chartered with capital of 
10,000,000 shares of no-par stock, 
to engage in the mining and refin- 
ing of potash. 

J. T. Baker Chemical Co. pur- 
chases the Dissisway Chemical Co. 


J. W. Block, organizer in 1902 
of the Superior Chemical Co., 
Joliet, Ill., establishes the Blockson 
Chemical Co., capitalized at $300.,- 
000, in that city to engage in manu- 
facture of chemicals. 


Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith, provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania 
from 1911 to 1920, professor em- 
eritus of chemistry of that univer- 
sity and a chemist of international 
repute, died on May 3. 











Chemical Industries 


that it would at least make life a litt’ 
easier if fats and oils and their non-edib « 
as well as edible end-products were ba 
under one government agency again i:.- 
stead of split between the Department 
Agriculture and WPB. 


eo 


There is something phony about a st 
tistic that colds cause more absenteei: 
than strikes. You don’t declare a cold, 
vote it as a policy. 


eo & 


In these days of war, when the deyi! 
surely takes the hindmost, we find our- 
selves admiring more and more Charles I. 
Kettering’s well known saying, “I preier 
unintelligent action to intelligent doing 
nothing.” 


eo 


We have noticed during the past few 
months that there has been a definite 
slackening in a favorite bureaucratic pas- 
time of scolding industry and business. 
The proof of industry’s ability and desire 
to consider the war first is being re- 
flected in the turning of the tide of bat- 
tle with more and better supplies and 
weapons. 


A recent report of the Rockefeller 
Foundation which has encouraged fun- 
damental scientific research for many 
years shows that war definitely inter- 
rupts long range programs for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and culture. 
According to the report, there was a 
cut of $1,000,000 in the appropriation for 
1942 compared to 1941, so that naturally 
work in the basic natural sciences was 
of necessity curtailed. 

Of course, it is necessary that we forego 
many things in time of war but it is with 
a definite feeling of regret that a gap is 
allowed to appear in the unfolding of 
nature’s secrets. 


eb & 


We recently ran across the following 
idea in customer relations which struck 
us as being quite constructive. To help 
relieve the problem of keeping track of 
all the government restrictions and regu- 
lations regarding materials, The Baker 
Castor Oil Co. now sends to its customers 
reprints of orders, priority forms, etc. 
which concern its products. 
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U. 8. Chemical Patents 


From Official Gazette—Vol. 547, Nos. 3, 4—Vol. 548, Nos. 1, 2—p. 409 





A Complete Check—List ef Products, Chemicals, Process Industries 








Agricultural and Food Chemicals 


Heavy, dense, manure-lilke humous material in the form of a paste. 
No. 2,313,434. Ernest Grether to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Process for retting coconut fibres. No. 2,313,297. Bernard Maisant. 

Making iron phytate, by extracting corn with water to produce steep 
water containing a water-soluble phytin derivative. No. 2,313,276. 
Herman Schopmeyer and Gordon Sharps to American Maize- 
Products Co. 

Manufacture of phosphate fertilizer from phosphate rock and sulfuric 


acid. No. 2,312,048. Walter P. Swarthmore to The Penna. Salt 
Mfg. Co. 
Purifying fish and fish liver oils. No. 2,311,633. James G. Blaso to 


Natural Vitamins Corp. 

Salad dressing eompeiaing carob gum and edible organic acid. No. 
2,313,033. Morris Joffe to Emulsol Corp. 

Producing stable, granular casein product by mixing moist, 
formed casein curd containing not over 70% 
powdered sodium fluoride. No. 2,312,467. 
Atlantic Research Associates, Inc. 

Zein film containing the following substances in proportions by weight 
as follows: zein 100 parts, sorbitol 5-20 parts, triethanolamine 
20-50 parts No. 2,311,485. Oswald Sturken to Corn Products 


Refining Co. 
Maltose and galactose fermentations. No. 2,311,318. Alfred S. 
Frey to Standard Brands 


freshly 
moisture with dry 
Francis Atwood to 


Schultz, Lawrence Atkins and Charles N. 
Ine. 

Milk product and manufacture thereof and composition therefor. No. 
2,311,343. Victor C. E. Le Gloahee to Algin Corp. of America. 


Cellulose 


Dressed and softened regenerated cellulose products. 
Walter Gellendien and Johann Eggert to 
Beteiligung an Patenten und Sonstigen 
Chemische Verfahren. 

Process for the manufacture of shaped structures from solutions of 


cellulose derivatives. No. 2,310,969. Leon Lilienfeld to Lilienfeld 
Patents Inc. 


No. 2,312,708. 
Patchem A.-G. Zur 
Erfindungsrechten auf 


Ceramics 


Obtaining substantially colorless high barium crown glasses. No. 
2,313,685. Harry Truby to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Transfer medium for decorating vitreous objects comprising thin self- 
sustaining plastic film. No. 2,311,786. Henry F. Scheetz, Jr. to 
Fuller Label & Box Co. 

Homogeneous enamel flux for glass melting around 1100° F. having 
resistance to acids. No. 2,312,788. Ray Andrews and Robert 
King to B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Ince. 


Bauxite ceramic and method of making same. No. 2,311,228. John 
A. Heany to Heany Industrial Ceramic Corp. 
Ceramic from bauxite and process of making same. No. 2,310,953. 
John Heany to Heany Industrial Ceramic Corp. 
Chemical Specialty 
Wetting, cleansing, dispersing and emulsifying composition. No. 
2,313,631. Herman Bruson Rohm & Haas Co. 


Parasiticide composition and method of producing the same No. 
2,313,588. Frank Seibert and Louis Roller to Chipman Chemical 
Co. Ine. 

Parasiticide composition and method of producing the 
2,313,589. 
Co. Ine. 

Glass cleaning composition for cleaning of automobile windshields. 
No. 2,313,425. Marcellus Flaxman to Union Oil Company of 
California. 

Printing ink. No. 2,313,328. Donald Erickson and Paul Thoma to 
Michigan Research Laboratories, Inc. 

Lubricant comprising oil of lubricating viscosity and a chlorine bear- 
ing relatively pure, sulfurized olefin. No. 2,313,248. Bert WLin- 
coln, Waldo Steiner and Gordon Byrkit to The Lubri-Zol Develop- 
ment Corp. 

Preparation and use of anti-crytogamic colloidal solutions, bactericides, 
and insecticides. No. 2,313,190. Paul Bary. 

Adhesive composition for bonding a hard fibrous material to a base. 
No. 2,313,114. Benjamin Adams to Armstrong Cork Co. 

Investment composition for casting metals and their alloys. No. 
2,313,086. Robert Neiman, Robert Ernst, and Edmund Steinbock 
to University of Louisville. 

Investment composition for casting metals and their alloys, consist- 
ing principally of a refractory filler and a binder. No. 2,313,085. 
Robert Neiman, Robert Ernst and Edmund Steinbock to University 
of Louisville. 

Combination of a self-sustaining shell of colloidal material, a seed 
embedded therein and plurality of different substances for facilitat- 
ing the growth of the seed when planted. No. 2,313,057. Albert 
Fischer. 

Glue suitable for use in making plywood containing a seedmeal of 


same. No. 
Frank Seibert and Louis Roller to Chipman Chemical 


high protein content. No. 2,312,056. Donald J. White to The 
Borden Co. 
Lubricating Composition. No. 2,311,931. Elmer W. Cook and Wil- 


liam D. Thomas, Jr. to American Cyanamid Co. 

Cough drop or like edible article comprising edible and medicated 
hard candy shell and medicated liquid center. No. 2,511,923. 
Alfred J. Lautmann to Iodent Chemical Co. 

Anti-seize paste for sealing threaded joints 
metals. . No. 2,311,772. Arthur L. Parker. 

Preformed spray composition suitable for making insecticidal aqueous 
spray. No. 2,911,629. Robert B. Arnold to Tobacco By-Products 
and Chemical Corp. 


and like parts between 


Moth-proofing composition, containing a quaternary cyclic mono- 
amidine of the benzene series. No. 2.312.928. Henry Martin 


and Ourt Glatthaar and Alfred Staub to J. R. Geigy A. G. 
Insecticidal composition in which active principle is a methallyl ether 

of nitro-substituted phenols. No. 2,312,801. W. Craig and Wil- 
liam Hester to Rohm & Haas Co. 
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Lime soap grease comprising a major proportion of mineral oil base 
stock and a minor proportion of lime soap. No. 2,312,725. Arnold 
Morway and John Zimmer to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Burn remedy comprising emulsion of polyisobutylene and a solution 
of tanning agent. No. 2,312,715. Robert Holmes and Hugh De 
Hoff to Stanco, Inc. 


Medicinal tablet including a medicinal central thin portion. No. 
2,312,381. Frank Bickenheuser. 
Extreme pressure lubricant. No. 2,311,500. John Zimmer and 


George McNulty to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Fungicidal and insecticidal preparation containing as an active es- 
sential ingredient a salt of an N-aryl hydroxylamine with an acid 
No. 2,311,585. William ter Horst to United States Rubber Co. 

Wax composition. No. 2,311,338. John B. Holtzclaw and John EF. 
Clemens to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Method producing lubricating material. No. 2,311,305. Harold W. 
Ritchey to Union Oil O06. of California. 

Water dispersed adhesive composition and articles comprising same. 
No. 2,311,301. Harvey J. Livermore to Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 


Co. 

Adhesives. Nos. 2,311,271 and 2,311,272. 
dustrial Abrasives, Inc. 

Crystalline sweetening substance comprising sorbitol, 


Willis C. Ware to In- 


mannitol and 


_dulein. No. 2,311,235. Joseph Kuderman. 
Lubricant. No. 2,310,993. Carl Prutton to The Lubri-Zol Develop- 
ment Corp 


Stabilized high film strength lubricating oil. No. 2,310,971. Bert 
Lincoln and Waldo Steiner to The Lubri-Zol Development Corp. 


Lethal composition for insects. No. 2,310,949. Jared Ford and 
Howard Eck to Kilgore Development Corp. 
Coatings 
Coating composition. No. 2,312,088. Cornelius S. Fleming. 


Coating composition containing 
resin. No. 2,311,911. 
American Cyanamid Co. 

Production of coating composition sianted to moistureproof regener- 
ated cellulose sheet. No. 2,311,831. George S. Heaven and Wil- 
liam Berry to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Obtaining a corrosion-resistant, paint-holding coating on aluminum or 
an alloy. No. 2,312,855. John Thompson to Parker Rust Proof Co 

Method of applying luminescent coating. No. 2,311,513. Maurice 
Bell and Leo Berberich to Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Hot-melt coating composition. No. 2,311,609. Toivo Kauppi and 
Myron Kin to The Dow Chemical Co. 


shellac and melamine-formaldehyde 
Robert C. Swain and Pierrepont Adams to 


Dyes, Stains 


Chrome Yellow. No. 2,313,619. Harry Bruce. 

Water-soluble azo dyes from aminoaryloxy-acyl-diamines. No 
Chiles Sparks and James Libby, Jr. 
& Co. 

Azo dyes. No. 22,286. Swanie Rossander, Donovan Kvalnes and 
Chiles Sparks to FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Olive to grey dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series. No. 2,312,462 
Alexander Wuertz and Donald Graham to E. IT. du Pont de Nemours 


22.287. 


eae 


to FE. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co. 
Olive dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series. No. 2,312,401. 
Graham to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Dyestuffs preparations containing two dyestuffs dyeing blue shades 
No. 2,312.398. Friedrich Felix to Society of Chemical Industry. 


Donald 


Equipment 


Apparatus for extracting petroleum products from natural gas by 
retrograde condensation. No. 2,313,681. Edwin Steedman. 

Distillation Apparatus. No. 2,313,546. Kenneth Hickman Distilla- 
tion Products, Ine. 

Frame for dialyzing apparatus. No. George H. Weber 
to Brosites Machine Co., Inc. 

Continuous rotary heat exchanger for catalyst systems. No. 2,311,984. 
Wilbur G. Cuild to Standard Oil Co. (Corp. of Indiana). 

Ion activity measurement device. No. 2,311,977. Edwin D. Coleman. 

pH measurement and control device. No. 2,311,976. Edwin D. Cole- 
man. 

Apparatus for reducing iron ore concentrates to pure sponge. No. 
2,311,962. Clarence Q. Payne. 

Oxygen supply apparatus comprising two cylinders. No. 
Herman Merker to Pressed Steel Tank Co. 

Heating oven particularly for hardening glass plates. 
Felix Vranken, to Alien Property Custodian. 

Apparatus for controlling flow of fluid which increases in volume 
when subjected to a pressure drop. No. 2,311,868. Roy M. 
Rhoades % to Arthur L. Armentrout, % to Elwin B. Hall and 
% to Virgil P. Baker. 

Mercuric Ore reduction furnace. No. 2,311,648. Frank Duncan. 

Apparatus for recovering carbon bisulfide and sulfurated hydrogen 
during the finishing process of the manufacture of viscose staple 
fiber. No. 2,313,006. Waclaw Ufnowski. 

Filter for separating solids from a fluid. 
de Langen. 

Solvent recovery apparatus for recovery of chlorinated hydrocarbons 
No. 2,312,910. Harley Jennings to Copeman Laboratories Co 
Method of separating granular materials. No. 2,312,865. Byron Bird 

and Frank Smith to Battelle Memorial Institute. 
Method and apparatus for separating liquids from solids. No 


2,312,015. 


2,311,955. 


No. 2,311,908. 


No. 2,312,999. Lambertus 


2,312,829. Byron Bird and Frank Smith to Battelle Memorial 
Institute. 

Apparatus for the distillation and condensation of metals. No. 
2,312,811. Henri Gentil to Alloy Processes Ltd 


Apparatus for treating plastic material. No. 2,312,639. 
meyer to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Double cone blender, for rapid mixing of dry powders with a tendency 
to agglomerate in mixing process. No, 413,113. K. K. Porter 

Company, Inc. 


Fred Grone- 
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Liquid treatment apparatus. No. 2,311,532. Victor Gershon. 

Apparatus for concentration of minerals and like materials. No. 
2,311,414. Frank O. Peterson. 

Piston ring having thin coating of iron and zinc phosphate and iron 
oxide. No. 2,311,240. Oharles A. Marien and Melvin W. Marien 
to Ramsey Accessories Mfg. Corp. 

Rotameter construction. No. 2,311,181. Kenneth D. Bowen to The 
Dow Chemical Co. 

Apparatus for hydrocarbon alkylation. No. 2,311,144. Henry P. 
Wickham and Myrle M. Perkins to The M. W. Kellogg Co. 

Means for indicating liquid levels. No. 2,310,999. Julius Schieren- 
beck. 

No. 2,310,924. 


Coke oven apparatus. Joseph Becker to Koppers Oo. 


Fine Chemicals 


Production of color film having a silver sound track. No. 2,313,632. 
John Eggert, Leipzig and Hans Friedrich to General Aniline & 
Film Corp. é : 

Hydroxynaphthoic acid amide coupler color forming photographic 
developer. No. 2,813,586. Ilmari Salminen, Arnold Weissberger, 
and Dudley Glass, to Eastman Kodak Co. : 

Gelatino-silver halide emulsion containing as an antifoggant a diace- 
tylamino phenol. No. 2,313,529. George Fallesen and John Leer- 
makers. Eastman Kodak Oo. s 

Photographic agent which will affect a photographic image and a com- 
pound of an aldehyde with a bisulfite. No. 2,313,523. Thomas 
S. Donovan, Walter Wadman. Eastman Kodak Oo. 

Cyanoacetly Coupler, Oolor forming Photographic developer. No. 
2,313,498. Charles Allen and Paul Vittum to Eastman Kodak Oo. 

Chloranthraquinones and a process of making them. No. 2,313,155. 
Paul Kranzlein to General Aniline & Film Oorp. 

Producing color photographic images by color forming development, by 
developing an exposed silver halide gelatine emulsion with an 
aromatic primary amino developer in the presence of a hydroxy- 
aza-phenanthrene as a dyestuff former. No. 2,313,138. Alfred 
Frohlich and Wilhelm Schneider to General Aniline & Film Oorp. 

Sensitizing of silver halide emulsions. No. 2,812,153. Walter 
Dieterle to General Aniline & Film Oorp. 

Process for sensitizing photographic emulsions. No. 2,312,068. 
Bauer and Gustav Wilmann to General Aniline & Film Oorp. 

Photographic color forming developer comprising aromatic amino devel- 
oping compound containing unsubstituted amino group and a color 
former. No. 2,312,040. John D. Kendall and Ronald B. Oolling 
to Ilford Ltd. 

Producing 2-(p-aminobenzene sulfonamido-) pyridine. No. 2,312,032, 
Arthur J. Ewins and Montague A. Phillips to May & Baker, Ltd. 

Production of a color photographic silver halide emulsion containing 
a sensitizer and a dyestuff former fast to diffusion. No. 2,312,004. 
Wilhelm Schneider and Alfred Frohlich to General Aniline & Film 
Corp. 

Halogenated compounds containing a sterol nucleus. No. 2,311,638. 
Adolf Butenandt, to Schering Oorp. 

Manufacture of lactams by Beckmann rearrangement of cyclid ket- 
oximes. No. 2,818,026. Paul Schlack. 

Preparing gonadotropic pituitary hormones. No. 2,312,901. Max 
Hartmann, Reichen, and Fritz Benz to Ciba Pharmaceutical Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

Producing a colored photographic image from an initial silver black- 
and-white image developed in the gelatin. No. 2,312,875. Albert 
Bunting and Raymond Thomas to Union Research Corp. 

Converting a developed photographic silver print to a blue color print. 
No. 2,312,874. Albert Benting to Union Research Corp. 

Light-sensitive product which comprises a layer of a hydrophilic poly- 
vinyl alcohol having superimposed a chromic salt dispersed in a 
colloid, said polyvinyl alcohol being effective to prolong the period 
of light sensitivity of said chromic salt. No. 2,312,854. William 
Toland and Ellis Bassist to William Oraig Toland. 

Light-sensitive element comprising a support presenting thereon a film 
of hydrophilic polyvinyl alcohol, a water-soluble colloid layer dis- 
posed over said film, said colloid having a silver halide light-sensitive 
salt. No. 2,312,852. William Toland and Ellis Bassist to Wil- 
liam Oraig Toland. 

Obtaining crystallized digitalis glucosides and strophanthus glucosides. 
No. 2,312,588. Erich Rabald and Josef Kraus to Rare Chemicals, 
Inc. 

Light-sensitive material comprising three silver halide emulsion layers. 
No. 2,312,548. Paul Goldfinger to Chromogen, Inc. 

Manufacture of ketols of the saturates and unsaturated cyclopentano- 
polyhydrophenanthrene series. No. 2,312,484. Tadeus Reichstein 
to Roche-Organon, Inc. 

A cyclopentano-dimethyl-polyhydro-phenanthrene compound. No. 
2,312,483. Tadeus Reichstein to Roche-Organon, Inc. 

Oxidizing compounds of cyclopentano-dimethyl-polyhydro-phenanthrene 
series. No. 2,312,482. Tadeus Reichstein to Roche-Organon, Inc. 

New compound pregnene-4-dione-3,20-01-21. No. 2,312,481. Tadeus 
Reichstein to Roche-Organon, Inc. 

Derivatives of pregnane and pregnene. No. 2,312,480. Tadeus Reich- 
stein to Roche-Organon, Inc. 

Producing water-soluble anaesthetic compounds. No. 
Jean Regnier. 

Manufacture of polyhydric alcohols of the cyclopentano polyhydro 
phenanthrene series. No. 2,312,344. Willy Logemann to Schering 
Corp. 

Process of incorporating vitamins A and D into aqueous mediums. 
No. 2,311,517. Loran Buxton and Sol Lipsium to National Oil 
Products Co. 

Water-dispersible fat-soluble vitamin composition and process of 
preparing the same. No. 2,311,554. Sol Lipsium to National Oil 
Products Oo. 

Preparing photographic images, developing image in presence of piper- 
azine, glycine, paraphenylene, diamine, sodium sulfite and potassium 
bromide. No. 2,311,428. Wm. H. Wood to Harris-Seybold-Potter 


Co. 

Photographic silver halide emulsion. No. 2,311,103. Walter J. 
Weyerts to Eastman Kodak Oo. 

Photographic film comprising nitrocellulose film base stabilized by a 
dihydrazide of an aliphatic dicarboxylic acid. No. 2,311,098. 
Donald R. Swan and John M. Oalhoun to Eastman Kodak Oo. 


Fritz 


2,312,440. 
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Rearrangement of iso-dialkylstilbestrols to dialkylstilbestrols. No. 
2,311,093. Arthur Serini and Konrad Steinruck to Schering Corp. 

Method preparing photographic products from compositions containing 
far-hydrolyzed cellulose esters. No. 2,311,086. Martin Salo to 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Pyrazolone coupler for color photography. No. 2,311,082. 
D. Porter and Arnold Weissberger to Eastman Kodak (Co. 

Iminopyrazolone coupler for color photography. No. 2,311,081. 
Henry D. Porter and Arnold Weissberger to Eastman Kodak Oo. 

Antihalation film. No. 2,311,073. Gale F. Nadeau and Alfred D. 
Slack to Eastman Kodak Oo. 

Saturated and unsaturated 17-hydroxy-androstanes their derivatives 
and substitution products and process of making same No. 2,311,- 
067. Karl Miescher and Albert Wettstein to Oiba Pharmaceutical 
Prods. Inc. 

Amino anthraquinones. No. 2,311,065. 
Joseph B. Dickey to Eastman Kodak Oo. 

Photographic silver halide emulsion. No. 2,311,059. 
to Eastman Kodak Oo. 

Photographic silver halide emulsion. No. 2,311,058. 
to Eastman Kodak Oo. 

Iodo derivatives of steroid compounds and a process of manufacturing 
the same. No. 2,311,050. Burckhardt Helferich and Erich Gun- 
ther to Schering Corp. 

Azo compounds and material colored therewith. No. 
Joseph Dickey to Eastman Kodak Oo. 

8-amino-5-hydroxy-2-sulfoethyl-amino 1,4-naphthoquinone. No. 2,311,- 
032. Joseph Dickey and James McNally to Eastman Kodak Oo. 

Method of dispersing coloring materials in water swellable colloids. 
No. 2,311,020. David Bennett, Jr. and Scheuring Fierke to East- 
man Kodak Oo. 

Photographic material and method of producing same. No. 2,311,016. 
Roelof Alink. Jan de Boer and Cornelis Veenemans to Hartford 
National Bank and Trust Oo. 

Method of producing dye images. No. 2,311,015. 

George Ehrenfried to Eastman Kodak Oo. 

Photographic reversal process of producing dye images without re- 
exposure. No. 2,310,982. Emery Meschter to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Oo. 

Reducing bath for color photography and process of using the same. 
a 2,310,980. Emery Meschter to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


0. 5 

Dialkylamino-alkyl beta-alkyl-cinnamate hydrochlorides. No. 
2,310,973. William Lott to E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

Pain-alleviating material. No. 2,310,937. Hendry Oonnell to Oan- 
adian-American Pharmaceutical Co. 


Henry 


James G. McNally and 
Wesley Lowe 
Wesley Lowe 


2,311,033, 


Richard Young and 


Industrial Chemicals 


Sand-mold-forming composition for use in the preparation of molds 
for sand castings. No. 2,313,697. John Juppenlatz to Treadwell 
Engineering Co. 

Preparing amino-sulfonic acids substituted in the amino group by 
acyl radicals of fatty acids. No. 2,313,695. Shun-ichi Yamashita 
and Tokuzo Yoshizaki to General Aniline & Film Oorp. 

Process of continuous counter-current hydrolysis of fat wherein a 
body of fat flows upwardly in a column against a downwardly flow- 
ing rain of water. No. 2,313,692. Baruch Winer. 

Making alkali metal thiocyanate. No. 2,313,680. 
General Chemical Co. 

Heating impure sulfuric acid containing organic froth promoting con 
stituents as a froth minimizer, a small amount of material of the 
group consisting of saturated fatty acids, their esters and salts 
No. 2,313,677. John Shinn to General Chemical Oo. 

Foundry sand mold. No. 2,313,674. Harold Salzbert and Walter 
Kinney to The Borden Oo. 

Foundry sand mold surface. No. 2,313,672. Harold K. Salzberg and 
Walter Kinney to The Borden Co. 

Separating mixtures of saturated and unsaturated fatty acids into a 
plurality of fractions, one of which is relatively rich in, and the 
other of which is relatively poor in unsaturates. No. 2,313,636. 
Stephen E. Freeman, to Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 

Making crystalloidal liquid titanium salt solution, of predetermined 
acidity factor. No. 2,313,615. L’Roche Bousquet and David 
Young to General Chemical Co. 

Sulfurizing organic substances. No. 2,313,611. 
witz, Ralph Beach to National Oil Products Oo. 

Treatment for n-monomethyl-p-aminophenol, preparing n-monomethy]- 
p-aminophenol. No. 2,313,605. Thomas Elliott Wannamaker to 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Preparing a safety paper which comprises incorporating in paper 4 
benzidine compound. No. 2,313,592. Burgess Smith, to The Todd 
Co. Inc. 

Capillary active compounds and process of preparing them: No. 
2,313,573. Ludwig Orthner, Carl Platz and Hans Keller to General 
Aniline & Film Corp. 

Recovery. of Benzene from a benzene fraction containing the same 
No. 2,313,538. Richard Greenburg to Allied Chemical & Dye Oorp 

Recovery of Xylene from oils containing the same. No. 2,313,537. 
Richard Greenburg to Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Recovery of benzene fractions with butyraldehyde. 
Richard Greenburg to Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Minimizing sludge formation in oils used scrubbing gases using 
phenolic ether. No. 2,313,531. Louis Figg, Jr. and Edward 
Shaulis to Eastman Kodak Oo. 

Sulfydryl compound obtained from flour. No. 2,313,504. 
Balls and Walter Hale. 

Preparing methylene dialkyl malonates. No. 2,313,501. 
Bachman and Howard Tanner to Eastman Kodak Oo. 

Nitrating finely divided lignocellulosic material containing a sub- 
stantial proportion of lignin. No. 2,313,441. Edwin Jahn and 
Sydney Coppick. . 

Electrolytic production of sodium and potassium. No. 2,313,408. 
Raymond Vingee and Charles Lawrence to The Solvay Process Co 

Maleic anhydride-tar base condensation product and process for its 
production. No. 2,313,392. Stuart Miller to Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. 

Concentration and extraction of acetic acid in aqueous solutions. No. 
2,313,386. Jean Levesque. 


Lee Smith to 


William Abramo- 


No. 2,313,536. 


Arnold 


Bryant 
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Extraction of oils from hardwood tar and purification thereof. No. 
2,313,385. Jean Levesque to The Province of Quebec. 

Directly obtaining positive images of a positive drawing on a trans- 
lucent sheet. No. 2,313,288. Emilien Barde. ; 

Cracking an oil material. No. 2,313,241. Alfred Jessup to Charles 
Weizmann. 

Polymerizing a monomeric mixture containing a butadiene compound 
and at least one other unsaturated compound. No. 2,313,233. 
Charles Fryling to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Recovery of alcohols from olefin hydration products. 
Henri Guinot. 

Removal of silica from water. No. 
and Geza Austerweil. 

Dehydrogenating aliphatic, No. 2,813,162. 
Aristid Grosse to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Production of aqueous dispersions of ethylene polymer. 
Albert Gomm to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Hectograph blanket comprising a copy mass of a tanned gelatin gel. 
No. 2,313,124. William Champion to Ditto, Inc. 

Slurry for filling the fine voids and interstices of porous masses of 
earth, rock masonry, concrete. No. 2,313,107. Louis Wertz. 

Coloring a cellulose derivative selected from the group consisting of 
water-insoluble esters and ethers of cellulose. No. 2,313,076. 
Gustave Klinkenstein, Frederic Dannerth and Conrad Frey to 
Maas & Waldstein Co. 

Preparation of improved aluminum chloride catalysts. No. 2,313,053. 
Martin de Simo and Frank McMillan and Harry Cheney to Shell 
Development Oo. 

Preparing a liquid adhesive by dissolving unplasticized neoprene in 
toluol. No. 2,313,039. Roland Earle to Union-Baystate Co., Inc. 

Process of sterilizing normally dry material. No. 22,284. Carroll 
Griffith and Lloyd Hall to The Griffith Laboratories, Inc. 

Production of acetic acid ester of a cyclic ketal. No. 2,312,298. 
Kenneth E. Marple to Shell Development Co. 

Luminescent material comprising strontium tungstate containing ex- 
cess of strontium in form of strontium sulfate. No. 2,312,268. 
Willard A. Roberts to General Electric Company. 

Fluorescent material comprising tungstate of a base metal containing 
an excess of metal in the form of a sulfate of metal. No. 2,312,267. 
Willard A. Roberts to General Electric Company. 

Producing fluorescent aluminum oxide. No. 2,312,266. Willard A. 
Roberts to General Electric Co. 

Fluorescent material. No. 2,312,265. 
Electric Co. 

Coating the interior surface of vitreous lamp envelope with powdered 
fluorescent material. No. 2,312,229. James T. Anderson to Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

Adding chloramines to water after leaving cooling system to maintain 
such water substantially free of algae and thereby decrease amount 
of oil carried to waste. No. 2,312,221. Charles J. Sprigman and 
Shepard T. Powell to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


No. 2,313,196. 
2,313,194. Sebastien Fiedler 
Jacque Morrell and 


No. 2,318,144. 


Willard A. Roberts to General 


Stable dry mixture comprising hardenable water-soluble formaldehyde- 
urea reaction product, ammonium sulfate and chloride of alkaline 
earth metal. No, 2,312,214. Arthur M. Howald and William O. 
Dearing. 

Stable formaldehyde-urea composition containing a hardening agent. 
No. 2,312,210. William ©. Dearing. 

Coagulant consisting of two aluminum atoms, one sulfate group, two 
chlorine atoms and two hydroxyl groups. No. 2,312,198. Edgar 
A. Slagle to Research Corp. 

Manufacturing alcohol from peat. No. 2,312,196. Antonie St.-Leger. 

Salts of dextro-ascorbic acid. No. 2,312,195. Simon L. Ruskin. 

Preparing alkylidene derivatives of alpha-methylene monocarboxylic 
acids. No. 2,312,198. Henry J. Eichter to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Oo. 

Producing nitrogenous ethers. No. 2,312,135. 
Karlhugo Kuespert to General Aniline & Film 

Forming protective film. No. 2,312,076. Willard 0. Cook and Hugh 
E. Romine to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

Production of dihalogenated saturated hydrocarbon. No. 2,312,064. 
Hans Baehr and Wilhelm Deiters to General Aniline & Film Oorp. 

Fluorine removal from phosphate liquors. Sihon ©. Ogburn to Gen- 
eral Chemical Oo. 

Production of dry alkali metal phenolates. No. 
Sabalitschka to Heyden Chem. Corp. 

Separating powdered catalyst from regeneration gas. No. 2,311,978. 
Arthur L. Conn to Standard Oil Co. (Corp. of Indiana). 

Refractory body comprising iron free chromite spinel in a ground 
mass of magnesium orthosilicate, with magnesio-ferrite, periclase 
and monticellite dispersed in the ground mass. No. 2,311,970. 
Gilbert E. Seil to E. J. Lavino and Co. 

Desulfured and regenerated cellulosic sheet wrapping material softened 
with material. No. 2,311,910. William D. R. Straughn to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Aromatic acyloxy aliphatic nitriles. No. 
to Wingfoot Corp. 

Production of tocopheryllike compounds. No. 2,311,887. 
Tishier and Olarence O. Christman to Merck & Co. 

Preparation of nitrourea. No. 2,311,784. Charles P. Spaeth to E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Converting ring halogenated carbocyclic compound to corresponding 
hydroxy compound. No. 2,311,777. Lawrence V. Redman to Bake- 
lite Corp. 

Symmetrical adipic-di-(amino-N-substituted anilide). No. 2,311,754. 
George F. Howard and Arthur Howard Knight to Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries Ltd. 

Symmetrical adipic di-(amino-N-substituted-anilide). No. 2,311.753. 
George F. Howard and Arthur H. Knight to Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd. 

Mercury amalgam decomposition cell. No. 2,311,745. William 0. 
Gardner and Joseph L. Wood to The Mathieson Alkali Works Inc. 


Heinrich Ulrich and 


orp. 


2,312,001. Theodor 


2,311,898. Joy G. Lichty 


Max 





p-Acetylaminophenol 
_ Benzotriazole 

‘Diallylsuccinate 

Phenylsemicarbazide 


* Initial Offering 


(EF Write for catalog and NEW PRICE LIST NO. 3-C (dated February, 
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Mercury amalgam decomposition cell. No. 2,311,744. William C. 
Gardiner to The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Water purification by adding sodium silicate and a metal salt to warm 
water prior to the addition of the coagulant. No. 2,310,009. 


Chester L. Baker and Charles H. Dedrick to Philadelphia Quartz 
Co. 

Production of aliphatic polyhydroxy compounds. No. 
Henry Dreyfus to Celanese Corp. of America. 

Improved combination aluminum chloride catalyst. No. 2,311,713. 
Samuel B. Thomas and Frank M. McMillan to Shell Development 
Co. 

Production of improved combination aluminum chloride catalysts. 
No. 2,311,712. Samuel Benson Thomas, to Shell Development Co. 

Producing improved drying oil. No. 2,311,681. Richard S. Morse to 
Distillation Products, Inc. 

Chemical treatment of frictional surfaces to facilitate wearing-in. 
No. 2,311,653. Bruce B. Farrington, Robert L. Humphreys, and 
Ronald T. Macdonald to Standard Oil Oo. of Calif. (Oorp. of Del.) 

Corrosion inhibitor. No. 2,311,644. Ernest R. Darby and Philip J. 
Potter to Federal-Mogul Corp. , 

Making ethylene cyanohydrin. No. 2,311,636. Edgar ©. Britton, 
Howard 8S. Nutting, Myron E. Huscher, and Arthur R. Sexton to 
The Dow Chemical Co. ; 

Forming smoke consisting in subjecting cyclohexylamine to action of 
carbon tetrachloride and acetone. No. 2,311,635. Herbert E. 
Britt. 

Removing sulfuric acid mist and sulfur oxides, from gaseous mixture. 
No. 2,311,625. David W. Bransky and Fred F. Diwoky to Standard 
Oil Co. (Corp. of Indiana). 

Production of sodium and potassium hydride. 
rich Siegmann. 

Protecting live epidermis or skin from injurious effects due to the 
dye of the socalled oxidation type used in hair dyeing. No. 
2,313,027. Eugene Schueller. 

Purification of hydrocarbon gas containing hydrogen phosphide. No. 
2,313,022. Friedrich Rottmayr. 

Alkamine esters. No. 2,313,016. 
Pahlicke. F 

Separating plurality of substances capable of forming foams of differ- 
ent rigidities. No. 2,313,007. Marcel Abribat. 

Hardening fibrous protein material with methanal. No. 2;312,998. 
George de Kadt. : : 
Reducing ketone group to an amino group, and producing 12-amino- 
stearic acid. No. 2,312,967. William Hanford to E, I. du Pont 

No. 2,312,966. 


de Nemours & Co. 
William Hanford to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Oo. 


Making Polyamides. 

Producing chlorine by oxidation of hydrogen chloride. 
Frederick Balcar to Air Reduction Oo., Inc, : 
Method of producing bunsen’s salt. No. 2,312,918. Urner Liddel 

and Robert Barnes to American Cyanamid Company. 

Meta-hydroxyphenyl-ethanolamine and process of making the same. 
No. 2,312,916. Helmut Legerlotz to Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, 
Inc. 

Polyamide coated film element. 
I, du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Recovery of a high boiling selective solvent such as furfural from a 
mixture of oil and solvent. No. 2,312,912. Wynkoop Kiersted, Jr. 
to The Texas Co. 

Method of bluing coal. No. 2,312,898. 
Barnes to American Oyanamid Co. . 

Water-soluble, capillary active solid substance which is decomposed 
by boiling with hydrochloric acid. No. 2,312,896. Oharles Grae- 
nacher, Richard Sallamann and Otto Albrecht to Society of Chemical 
Industry. 

Fiber-forming polymers and method of making them. 
Robert Christ to E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Alkali metal salt of beta-sulfopropionitrile. No. 2,312,878. 
Carpenter to American Cyanamid Co. 

Derivatives of o-hydroxybenzenecarboxylic acids and process of manu- 
facture. No. 2,312,864. Jakob Bindler to J. R. Geigy A. G. 

Preparation of deoiled sludge in combination with acid recovery. No. 
2,312,756. Robert Ferguson and Insley Jones to Standard Oil 
Development Oo. 

Manufacture of amino compounds. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Blasting unit comprising water-tight and pressure-resistant container 
and a pelleted charge. No. 2,312,752. Melvin Cook to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Preparing unsaturated ketones by the catalytic dehydration of keto- 
alcohols. No. 2,812,751. Charles Cohen to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. 

Sulfurized addition agent for lubricants and lubricants containing the 
same. No. 2,312,750. Oharles Cohen to Jasco, Inc. 

Alkoxy meta-dioxanes. No. 2,312,743. Erving Arundale and Louis 
Mikeska to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Ignition composition for blasting initiators comprising a colloided 
nitrocellulose composition. No, 2,312,741. Clifford Woodbury to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Making a carbon product. No. 2,312,707. 
Pennsylvania Research Oorp. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and diazine derivatives. 
Gaetano D'’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and triazine derivatives. 
Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and diazine derivatives. 
Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and triazine derivatives. 
Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Triazine derivatives. No. 2,312,701. Gaetano D’Alelio to General 
Electric Co. 

Diazine derivatives. No. 2,312,700. 
Electric Co. 

Triazinyl carboxy-alkyl sulfides and salts thereof. No. 2,312,699. 
Gaetano D’Alelio and James Underwood to General Electric Oo. 

Sulfamylarylamino triazines. No. 2,312,698. Gaetano D’Alelio to 
General Electric Co. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and sulfamylarylamino triazines. No. 


2,311,741. 


No. 2,313,028. Fried- 


Schmul Horenstein and Hermann 


No. 2,312,952. 


No. 2,312,913. James Kirby to E. 


Garnet Ham and Robert 


No. 2,312,879. 


Erwin 


No. 2,312,754. Lee Davy to 


Walter Fuchs to The 
No. 2,312,705. 
No, 2,312,704. 
No. 2,312,703. 
No. 2,312,702. 


Gaetano D’Alelio to General 
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No. 2,312,697. Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and triazine derivatives. No. 2,312,696 
Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Diazine derivatives. No. 2,312,695. Gaetano D’Alelio to General 
Electric Co. 

Triazine derivatives. No. 2,312,694. 
Electric Co. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and diazine derivatives. 
Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Triazine derivatives. No. 2,312,692. Gaetano D’Alelio to General 
Electric Co. 

Diazine derivatives. No. 
Electric Co. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and triazine derivatives. 
690. Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and diazine derivatives. No. 2,312,689. 
Gaetano D’Alelio and James Underwood to General Electric Co. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and triazine derivatives. 


Gaetano D’Alelio to General 


No. 2,312,693. 


2,312,691. Gaetano D’Alelio to General 


No. 2,312,- 


No. 2,312,- 
688. Gaetano D’Alelio to Generad Electric Co. ? 
Terpene derivative. No. 2,312,685. Joseph Borglin to Hercules 
Powder Co. 


Producing hydroxylated terpene ester. No. 
Borglin to Hercules Powder Oo. 

Method of preparing bituminous paving mixtures. No. 2,312,674. 
Joseph Roediger to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Treating catalysts containing black, unglowered chromium oxide re- 
duced substantially with hydrogen. No, 2,312,572. Glen Morey 
and Frederick Frey to Phillips Petroleum Oo. 

Naphthoquinone oxides and method of preparing the same. No. 
2,312,535. Louis Fieser to Research Corp. 

A 2-alkyl-3-alkenyl-1,4-naphthoquinone-2,3-oxide. No. 
Max Tishler to Research Corp. 
Production of succinic acid. No. 2,312,468. 

Friedrich Pyzik. 

Preparing a carbonaceous cationic exchange material. No. 2,312,449. 
Milton Shoemaker to Research Products Corp. 

Preparing composition suitable as binder in a dry-process molded 
friction element. No. 2,312,431. Virgil Meharg and Arthur Max- 
zucchelli to Bakelite Corp. 

Manufacture of metal fluosulfonates. 
E. I. du*Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Preparing n-sulfonyl ureas. No. 2,312,404. Erich Haack. 

Acylated P-aminobenzyl amines and their quaternary derivatives. 
No. 2,312,395. Kurt Engel and Kurt Pfaehler to J. R. Geigy A. G. 

Preparing abrasive article of soft-bond type from granules having 
as a bond a phenolic resin. No. 2,312,392. Rupert Daniels to 
Bakelite Corp. 

Mixing hydrocarbons containing mercaptans with aqueous alkaline 
solution in order to remove mercaptans from hydrocarbons. No. 
2,312,365. William Shiffler and Laverne Elliott to Standard Oil 
Company of Calif. 

Synthetic mounting material for microscopic specimens. No. 2,312,- 
329. William Fleming. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and guanazo triazines. No. 2,312,321. 
Gaetano D’Alelio and James Underwood to General Electric Oo. 

Forming nitrocellulose lacquer film with a flat finish. No. 2,312,309. 
Charles Bogin and Herbert Wampner to Commercial Solvents Corp. 

Polyester compounds and method of making same. No. 2,311,534. 
Anthony Gleason to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Catalytic alkylation process. No. 2,311,531. Stewart Fulton to 
Standard Oil Development Co. 

Luting material comprising approximately 50% by weight of aluminum 
flake powder, approximately 39% by weight of a petroleum lubri- 
cating oil, approximately 10% by weight of an asphaltic binder, 
the remainder comprising small quantities of soap and rubber. No. 
2,311,526. William Ferguson and Paul Sussenbach to The Press- 
tite Engineering Oo. 

Process of preparing storage battery cases and the like. 
424. Edward Dillehay to The Richardson Co. 

Shrinkproofing process. No. 2,311,507. Paul Arthur, Jr. to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Chlorination of metal bearing materials. 
Pechukas to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


2,312,684. Joseph 


2,312,504. 
Friedrich Ebel and 


No. 2,312,413. Ralph Iler to 


No. 2,311,- 


No. 2,311,466. Alphonse 


Chlorination of chromium bearing materials. No. 2,311,459. Irving 
Muskat to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Chlorination of chromium bearing materials. No. 2,311,458. Irving 


Muskat to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Preparation of chlorsulfonic acid. No. 2,311,619. 
to American OCyanamid Co. 
Method of making polymers derived from styrene. No. 2,311,615. 
John Zemba and Gerald Coleman to The Dow Chemical Oo. 
Preparation of styrene copolymers. No. 2,311,607. Gerald Coleman 
and John Zemba to The Dow Chemical Co. 
Plasticized polyamide. No. 2,311,587. Gordon Vaala to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Process of carrying out polymerizations. No. 2,311,567. Michael 
Otto, Hermann Gueterbock and Alfred Hellemanns to Jasco, Ine. 
Handling finely divided materials. No. 2,311,564. John Munday to 
Standard Oil Development Co. 

Polymers of amides of alpha-methylene monocarboxylic acids. No. 
2,311,548. Ralph Jacobson and Charles Mighton to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Treatment of synthetic filament. No. 2,311,405. Maurice L. Macht 
and Malcolm M. Renfrew to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Oo. 

Art of stabilizing tall-oil materials. No. 2,311,386. Torsten Hassel- 
strom to G. & A. Labs, Inc. 

Conversion of hydrocarbons. No. 2,311,357. 
Process Management OCo., Inc. 

Sulfur removal from hydrocarbons. No. 2,311,342. Wm. J. Kerns 
and Clayton M. Beamer to Standard Oil Development Oo. 

Polymerization of diallyl esters and products thereof. No. 2,311,327 
Theodore F. BradJey to American Cyanamid Co. 

Manufacture of tin naphthenate. No. 2,311,310. 
to Socony-Vacuum Qil Co., Inc. 

Production of metal carbonyls. No. 2,311,307. Rudolf Staeger and 
Kurt Ehrmann to General Aniline & Film Corp. : 

Phosphonic acids. No. 2,311,306. Harold W. Ritchey to Union Oil 
Co. of California. 


Napoleon Laury 


Harold V. Atwell to 


Donald E. Bowers 
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Preparation of guanyl ureas. David W. Jayne, Jr. 
to American Cyanamid Co. 

Preparation of biguanids. David W. Jayne, Jr. to 
American Cyanamid Co. 

Production of high concentrated fixing and hardening sirups.~ No. 
2,311,293. Garnet Philip Ham to American Cyanamid Oo. 

Method increasing plasticity of Portland Cement mixtures. No. 2,311,- 
288 to 2,311,290. Robert Ben Booth to American Cyanamid Co. 
Dinitro alkyl phenols and method of preparing same. No. 2,311,282. 

Richard O. Roblin, Jr. to American Cyanamid Co. 

Nitrated bornyl phenols and method of preparing same. No. 2,311,- 
282. Richard O. Roblin, Jr. and Ingenuin Hechenbleikner to 
American Cyanamid Co. 

Method preparing disubstituted cyanamides. No. 2,311,281. Richard 
O. Roblin, Jr. to Ingenuin Hechenbleikner to American Cyanamid 


No. 2,311,296. 


No. 2,311,295. 


Co. 

Hydrocarbon conversion. No. 2,311,273. Kenneth M. Watson to 
Universal Oil Products Co. 

Mercurated alkyl amides of dibasic phenylene acids and homologues 
thereof. No. 2,811,267. Donalee L. Tabern to Abbott Labs. 

Esters of endo-methylene hexahydrophthalic acids with higher aliphatic 
alcohols. No. 2,311,261. Charles E. Staff to Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. 

Esters of endo-methylene hydrophthalic acids with glycol and poly- 
glycol monoethers. No. 2,311,260. Charles E. Staff to Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

Manufacture of catalysts. No. 2,311,232. 
Herman Pines to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Process of regeneration of an absorption liquid consisting of basic 
aluminum sulfate for recovery of sulfur dioxide. No. 2,311,202. 
Josef Barwasser and Wilhelm Thumm to American Lurgi Corp. 

Purification of benzene. No. 2,311,189. Merlin D. Peterson to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Tri-(Cyanoethyl)-Acetone. No. 2,311,183. 
The Resinous Products & Chem. Co. 

Method for separation by distillation of Mixture of organic compounds 
into fractions of predetermined purity. No. 2,311,180. Marcel J. 
P. Bogart and James S. F. Carter to The Lummus Co. 

Process for agglomerating commercial carbon black. No. 2,311,154. 
Samuel O. Carney to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Manufacture of producer gas. No. 2,311,140. Friedrich and Joseph 
Daniels to Koppers Co. 

Continuous recovery of pyridine. John W. Schutt 
to Koppers Co. 

Doubly unsaturated ketones and process of making same. No. 2,311,- 
102. Albert Wettstein to Ciba Pharmaceutical Products Inc. 

Halogen substituted acylamino sulfonic acids. No. 2,311,062. Henry 
Martin, Hans H. Zaeslin, Rudolf Hirt and Alfred Staub to J. R. 
Geigy A. G. 

Reduction of m-nitro acetoacetanilide which comprises subjecting its 
solution in dilute aqueous alkali containing a hydrogenation catalyst 
to the action of hydrogen under pressure. No. 2,311,054. William 
Kenyon and Wesley Lowe to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Manufacture of aromatic isocyanates. No. 2,311,046. Richard Green- 
halgh and Henry Piggott to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Chlorohydrin of unsaturated alcohol. No. 2,311,023. Benjamin 
Brooks to Standard Alcohol Co. 

Process and composition for softening hard water. 
Nathaniel Tucker to The Procter & Gamble Co. 

Hydrolysis of fats and oils. No. 2,310,986. John Murphy to Lever 
Brothers Co. 

Rubber and asphalt dispersion cement. No. 2,310,972. Harvey 
Livermore and Gordon Lindner and Henry Stephens to Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co. 

Copolymer of isopropenyl toluene and acrylonitrile and process of 
producing same. No. 2,310,961. Edward Kropa to American 
Cyanamid Co. 

Polyvinyl acetals. No. 2,310,943. George Dorough and David Mc- 
Queen to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Viadimir Ipatieff and 


Herman A. Bruson to 


No. 2,311,134. 


No. 2,311,008. 


Metals, Alloys 


Producing decorative patterns or designs of articles by forming a 
layer of cuprous oxide thereon. No. 2,313,456. Jesse Stareck 
to Kansas City Testing Laboratory. 

Decoratively gold coloring articles by electrodepositing a layer of 
cuprous oxide approximately three-tenth to one millionth of an 
inch thick. No. 2,313,455. Jesse Stareck. 

Electrodepositing cuprous oxide from bath containing in solution cop- 
per in the cupric state. No. 2,313,454. Jesse Stareck to Kansas 
City Testing Laboratory. 

Continuously pickling base metal strip for tin plate and the like. 
No. 2,313,422. Richard Dimon to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Ferrous alloy particularly adapted for hard facing purposes. No. 

2,313,420. Arthur Cape to Coast Metals, Inc. 

Preparation of boron compositions. No. 2,313,410. 
to Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 

Electrolyte for the deposition of lead. No. 2,313,372. 
Alvilda Stack to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

Electrolyte for the deposition of tin, and tin-lead alloys. No. 2,313,- 
371. James Stack, Alvilda Stack to Oarnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

Separation of siliceous gangue from non-metalliferous ores. No. 
_— Anderson Ralston and Ervin Segebrecht to Armour and 

0 


Henry Walther 


James Stack, 


Continuous electro-deposition of sponge zinc in a cell containing 
alternate insoluble positive electrodes and negative electrodes. No. 
2,318,338. William Hannay and Basil Walsh to The Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada Ltd. 

In electric condenser, a solid dielectric, comprising mixed solid and 
== polymers of dihydronaphthalene. No. 2,313,093. Samuel 

uben. 

Electric contacting element formed of a metal composition composed 
of 35 to 70% of refractory metal carbide. No. 2,313,070. Franz 
Hensel, Earl Larsen, and Earl Swazy to P. R. Mallory & Oo., Inc. 

Producing titanium free steel and a highly concentrated titanium slag 


from ores and sands containing ilmenite. No. 2,313,044. Herman 
Brassert to Minerals and Metals Corp. 
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Converting beryllium content of beryllium containing ores residues 
into alkali metal double fluoride compounds. No, 2,312,297. 
C. Kawecki to Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

Welding electrode consisting of copper and zine and coating of carbon. 
No. 2,312,109. John R. McDonald and Hubert N. Ruel to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. 

Acidic nickel plating bath. No. 2,312,097. Richard O. Hull and 
Clayton F. Ruebensaal to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process for making electrical conductors consisting of vanadium oxide 
and titanium oxide. No. 2,311,918. Eugene Wainer and Norman 
R. Thielke to The Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co. 

Process for making electrical conductors consisting of chromium oxide 
and titanium oxide. No. 2,311,917. Eugene Wainer and Norman 
R. Thielke to The Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co. 

Insulating and protecting molten metallic baths from oxidation by 
disposing a layer of slag wool upon the surface. No. 2,311,881. 
Henry H. Smith to The American Steel and Wire Oo. of N. J. 

Method of attaching high chromium ferrous alloys to other metals. 
No. 2,311,878. Robert W. Schlumpf to Hughes Tool Co. 

Welding electrode composed of copper base alloy containing columbium 
and copper. No. 2,311,750. Franz B. Hansel and Earl I. Larsen 
to P. R. Mallory & Co., Ine. 

Forming flux composition for use on bath of molten metal. No. 2,311,- 
669. Raymond J. Kepfer to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Oo. 

Treating aluminum surface preparatory to applying an adherent coat- 
ing. No. 2,311,623. Edward V. Blackmun and Michael P. Mikula 
to Aluminum Oo. of America. 

Composite three-ply steel having a center layer of mild steel and 
outer layers of high carbon steel. No. 2,312,582. Wilbur Patrick 
to Borg-Warner Corp. 

Obtaining directly a soft ductile nickel plate of image reflective 
ability. No. 2,812,517. Edwin Baker to Houdaille-Hershey Corp. 

Concentrating oxygen-bearing ore materials. No. 2,312,466. Stephen 
Erickson and David Jayne, Jr. to American Cyanamid Co. 

Ore concentrating processes utilizing differential surface wettability 
principles of separating acidic silicious gangue from non-metallic 
ore constituents. No. 2,312,414. David Jayne, Jr., Stephen Erick- 
son and Harold Day to American Cyanamid Oo. 

Froth flotation of acidic minerals. No. 2,312,387. Ludwig Christ- 
mann and David Jayne, Jr. and Stephen Erickson to American 
Cyanamid Co. 

Osmium alloy. No. 2,312,324. 
Smelting & Refining Oo. 
Bonding powdered metallic material to ferrous metal support. No. 

22,282. Oarl Swartz to S. K. Wellman Co. 

Copper corrosion inhibitor. No. 2,311,505. Francis Archibald and 
Carl Harris to Standard Oil Development Oo. 

Electric contact member formed of alloy containing as an essential in- 
gredient, silver, to which has been added iron in amounts ranging 
from 2.5 to 50%. No. 2,311,436. Childress B. Gwyn, Jr. to 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. 

Electrolytic beryllium and process. No. 2,311,257. 
Sawyer and Bengt Kjeligren to The Brush Beryllium Co. 

Process treating copper. No. 2,311,083. Harvey S. Rader. 

Electric furnace resistor having a low temperature coefficient of 
resistance comprising a platinum-ruthenium wire containing from 
1 to 20% of ruthenium. No. 2,311,028. Jack Chambers. 

Method of making wrought iron by the Aston process comprising 
admixing with molten slag molten refined ferrous material having 
a carbon content of at least about .03% and below .06% to form 
a wrought iron sponge ball. No. 2,311,002. Edward Story to A. 
M. Byers Co. 

Purification of titanium carbide and similar materials. No. 2,310,964. 
Charles Laughlin to The Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co. 

Reissue—Process for the manufacture of aluminum. No. 22,270. 
Hirsch Leovenstein to Independent Aluminum Oorp. 


Henry 


Andrew Devereux to Goldsmith Bros. 


Charles B. 


Paper and Pulp 


Bleaching wood at normal temperature with sodium peroxide and 
hydrogen peroxide. No. 2,312,218. Norman A. MacBean to Angus 
A. MacBean. 

Reissue—Production of wood impregnant from high temperature coal 
tar fractions. No. 22,269. Jacquelin Harvey, Jr. to Southern 
Wood Preserving Oo. 


Petroleum 


Isomerization and alkylation of paraffins. No. 2,313,661. 
Montgomery to Gulf Research & Development Co. 

Alkylating an iso-paraffin with an olefin in the presence of an alkyla- 
tion catalyst. No. 2,313,660. Charles Montgomery to Gulf Research 
& Development Co. 

Unemulsified asphalt composition capable of forming a durable bond 
with galvanized metal surfaces. No. 2,313,596. Stanley Sorem 
and Alvin Anderson to Shell Development Co. 

Manufacturing aromatic hydrocarbons from a mixture of highly heated 
cracked products. No. 2,313,346. William Kaplan to Cities Ser- 
vice Oil Co. 

Improving the road octane rating of a given body of gasoline. No. 
2,313,117. Arman Becker to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Alkylating an isoparaffin with an olefin in the presence of fluoro- 
sulfonic acid. No. 2,313,103. Charles Thomas to Universal Oil 


Charles 


Products Co. 

Conversion of hydrocarbons higher boiling Yhan gasoline to hydro- 
carbons boiling within the gasoline range. No. 2,313,092. Francis 
Rice to Process Management Co., Inc. 

Catalytic isomerization of saturated hydrocarbons. No. 2,313,054. 
Martin de Simo and Frank McMillan and Harry Cheney to Shell 
Development Co. 

Catalytic conversion ‘of high-boiling hydrocarbons into low-boiling 
hydrocarbons within the gasoline boiling range. No. 2,312,230. 
Arnold Belchetz to The M. W. Kellogg Co. 





Additional patents on petroleum, resins, rubber and textiles from the 
above volumes will be given next month. 
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Abstracts of Foreign Patents 
Collected from Original Sources and Edited 


Those making use of this summary should keep in 
mind the following facts: 

Belgian and Canadian patents are not printed. 
Photostats of the former and certified typewritten 
copies of the latter may be obtained from the respective 
Patent Offices. 

English Complete Specifications Accepted and French 





patents are printed, and copies may be obtained from 
the respective Patent Offices. 

In spite of present conditions, copies of all patents 
reported are obtainable, and will be supplied at reason 
able cost. 


This digest presents the latest available data, but 
reflects the usual delays in transportation and printing. 
Your comments and criticisms will be appreciated. 











CANADIAN PATENTS 
Granted and Published December 1, 1942. 


Wire fabric comprising warp wires and weft wires, said wires com- 
prising an aluminum alloy core having a coating of a different 
aluminum base alloy, the coating on the warp wires being a different 
hardness than the coating of the weft wires. No. 408,951. Alumi- 
num Company of America. (Willliam T. Ennor). 

A floor covering composition containing a siccative binder including 
a material selected from the group consisting of drying oils and 
drying oil modified polyhydric alcohol-polybasic acid resins and a 
substance selected from the group consisting of cyanamide, dicy- 
andiamide, melamine and the methylol derivatise thereof. No. 
408,953. American Cyanamid Company. (Walter W. Durant). 

Surface covering composition including a siccative material selected 
from the group consisting of drying oils and drying oil modified 
polyhydric alcohol-polybasic acid resins and di-hydrocarbon-sub- 
stituted cyanamide containing not more than 14 carbon atoms in 
the substituent groups. No. 408,954. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany. (Richard O. Roblin, Jr.). 

Surface covering composition containing a siccative binder including 
a material selected from the group consisting of drying oils and dry- 
ing oil modified polyhydric alcohol-polybasic acid resins and a 
water-insoluble metal cyanamide which is substantially stable in 
the presence of water. No. 408,955. American OCyanamid Com- 
pany. (Coleman R, Caryl). 

R' R* 


ea 
Pest control agent including a compound having the formula C—=O-—ON 


R2 
in which R', R* and R* represent hydrogen, an aliphatic hydro- 
carbon radical or a halogen substituted aliphatic hydrocarbon radi- 
cal, No. 408,956 American Cyanamid Company. (Vartkes 
Migrdichian). 

Preiuction of ethylene and aromatic hydrocarbons by cracking nor- 
mally liquid hydrocarbon oil vapor derived from petroleum. No. 
408,976. Canadian Industries Ltd. (Orawford H. Greenewalt). 

Polymeric reaction product of compounds consisting of equimolecular 
proportions of bifunctional polyamide-forming reactants the sum of 
whose radical lengths is at least 9, the amide-forming groups in said 
reactants being attached to aliphatic carbon atoms, at least one of 
said reactants containing an unsaturated carbon-carbon linkage of 
the non-benzenoid type in the chain separating the amide-forming 
group. No. 408,978. Canadian Industries Limited. (Wallace H. 
Carothers). 

Preparing surface active substances which comprises reacting a-a’ 
dialkyl glycerine ethers having not more than 25 carbon atoms in 
the molecule with a sulfating agent at a low temperature until 
sulfation in the beta position is at least partially complete. No. 
408,979. Canadian Industries Limited. (Norman D. Scott). 

Partially hydrolyzing polymerized vinyl acetate by reacting the same 
with methanol in an anhydrous reaction medium containing an 
alkaline hydrolysis catalyst and methyl acetate, the ratio of methyl 
acetate to methanol in the initial reaction mixture being from 
about 0.3:1 to about 6:1 parts by weight, and separating the 
partially hydrolyzed product from the reaction medium before the 
hydrolysis reaction has gone to completion. No. 408,980. Oan- 
adian Industries Limited. (Norman D. Scott and John E. Bristol). 

Preparation of a di-primary diamino alkane which comprises cataly- 
tically hydrogenating a dicyanoalkane having from 3 to 20 carbon 
atoms in the presence of a highly selectively primary amine-forming 
cobalt hydrogenation catalyst at a temperature between 50 and 
170°C. No. 408,981. Canadian Industries Limited. (Frank K. 


Signaigo). 
Preparing an N-(alpha-isoalkylidene)-aminophenol which 
condensing 1 mole of an alpha-isoalkyl aldehyde 
aminophenol in a _ solvent at 


of a primary temperatures below 
125°C. No. 408,982. 


Canadian Industries Limited. (Richard G. 
Clarkson). 


Catalytically hydrogenating an aliphatic dinitrile having from 6 to 
10 carbon atoms in presence of a cobalt hydrogenation catalyst at 
a temperature between 50 and 170°C. No. 408,983. Oanadian 
Industries Limited. (Benjamin W. Howk). 

Preparing an acetylenic acid by preparing an alkali metal acetylide 
homolog in liquid ammonia, mixing with the mixture of liquid 
ammonia and said homolog a dry, liquid, inert hydrocarbon, evapor- 
ating the ammonia from said mixture to produce a mixture of said 
acetylide homolog and said hydrocarbon and thereafter reacting the 
resulting mixture with carbon dioxide. No. 408,984. Canadian 
Industries Limited. (Alexander D. Macallum). 

Method of vulcanizing rubber which comprises incorporating into a 
rubber mix, prior to vulcanization, a small amount of the zinc 

408,986. Canadian Industries 

(Ira Williams and Bernard M,. Sturgis). 


comprises 
with 1 mole 


salt of 2-mercapto-thiazoline. No. 
Limited. 
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Preparation of N-alkyl-aminophenols by a method including the steps 
comprising condensing 1 mole of an unsubstituted aliphatic aldehyde 
with 1 mole of a primary aminophenol and dehydrogenating the 
condensation, product so formed as fast as it is formed. No. 
408,987. Canadian Industries Limited. (Howard M. Fitch). 

N-(alpha-beta-alkenylidene)-p-aminophenol of the benzene series in 
which the alkenylidene radical contains from 3 to 4 carbon atoms. 
No. 408,988. Canadian Industries Limited. (Howard M. Fitch). 

Metal salt of a 2-mercapto-thiazoline in which the metal is a member 
of the group consisting of zinc, cadmium and lead, and in which 
each organic group attached to the metal is a 2-mercapto-thiazole 
group. No. 408,989. Canadian Industries Limited. (Ira Williams 
and Bernard M.'Sturgis). 

Explosive charge enclosed in a cartridge comprising a self-supporting 
flexible clay-containing film. No. 408,992. Canadian Industries 
Limited. (Norman G. Johnson). 

Making sulfamic acid by reacting in an aqueous medium sulfur dioxide 
under pressure of about 20 to 50 pounds per square inch gauge 
with a hydroxylamine- yielding compound in proportions such that 
sulfamic acid is formed in excess of its solubility in the reaction 
mixture. No. 408,993. Canadian Industries Limited. (Martin F. 
Cupery). 


Process for coating a ferrous base with an alloy of sodium and a 
fusible metal which has a melting point lower than that of said 
base. No. 408,994. Canadian Industries Limited. (Harvey N. 
Gilbert). 

Moistureproof film comprising essentially: n-butyl methacrylate poly- 
mer 25% nitrocellulose (11.5% N) 25%, paraffin wax (M.P.60°O) 
3%, dibutyl phthalate 10%, ester gum 37%. No. 408,996. Can- 
adian Industries Limited. (James A. Mitchell). 

Alloy-skeleton cobalt catalyst, easily suspensible, obtained by extract- 
ing substantially all of the alkali soluble metallic component from 
a finely ground alloy of cobalt and an alkali soluble metal, said alloy 
containing 25 to 35% by weight of cobalt. No. 408,998. Canadian 
Industries Limited. (Benjamin W. Howk). 

Machine bearing comprising a solid polymer having a continuous 
carbon to carbon chain and which softens at temperatures above 


90°C. No. 408,999. Canadian Industries Limted. (Lucius Gil- 
man). 
Unsaturated imines having the formula: 


R-OH-CH=N-CH=C-R 


R’ R/ 
wherein R is an alkyl group having more than one carbon atom 
and R’ is an alkyl group having from 1 to 4 carbon atoms. No. 
409,004. Oarbide and Carbon Chemicals Limited. (Jared W. 
Clark and Alexander L. Wilson). 

Activating a silver catalyst by treating it with the vapors of one of 
the group consisting of halogens and halogen-containing organic 
substances, and thereafter bringing the halogen treated catalyst 
in contact with water vapor and the vapor of an olefine oxide. No. 
409,005. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Limited. (Raymond W. 
McNamee, George H. Law and Henry C. Chitwood). 

Ore roasting process involving the production and purification of 
sulfur dioxide. No. 409,018. General Chemical Oompany. 
(Urban S. Lauber). 

Process for recovering sulfuric acid from residual sulfuric acid liquor 
resulting from hydrolytic precipitation of metatitanic acid. No 
409,019. General Chemical Company. (L’Roche G. Bousquet and 
Maxwell J. Brooks). 

Refrigerating apparatus for carcasses of slaughtered animals. No 
409,026. Industrial Patents Corporation. (Frank B. Bratek and 
Harry H. McKee). 

Method of treating edible animal carcasses by chilling. 
Industrial Patents Corporation. 
Hartanov). 

Method of treating edible animal carcasses by chilling. No 
Industrial Patents Corporation. 
B. Bratek). 

Process of dehydrogenating partially halogenated aliphatic hydro- 
carbons containing 3 to carbon atoms in the molecule. No. 
409,032. Jasco Incorporated, (Hans Baehr and Wilhelm 
Deiters). 

Interleaf material for laminated glass comprising polyvinyl acetal 
resin plasticized with a mixed molecule ester of a polyhydric 
alcohol and at least two different acids. No. 409,038. oasanto 
Chemical Company. (John M. DeBell and Elmer R. Derby). 

Refining fat-soluble vitamin-containing oils by subjecting them to 
treatment with activated carbon before the removal of all of the 
free fatty acids present therein. No. 409,040. National Oil 
Products Oo. (Loran O. Buxton and Eric J. Simmons). 

Removing objectionable tastes and odors from fat-soluble vitamin-con- 
taining materials by heating said materials with a sugar at a temper: 
ature between about 100° and about 200°C. No. 409,041. Na- 
tional Oil Products Co. (Loran O. Buxton). 


No. 409,027. 
(Frank B. Bratek and Andrew 8 


. 409,028. 
(Andrew S. Hartanov and Frank 
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Method of producing a set magnesium carbonate composition. 
409,044. Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works. 
and Rubin Lewon). 

Method of producing a set magnesium carbonate composition. No. 
409,045. Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works. (Samuel A. Abrahams 
and Rubin Lewon). 

Method of producing a self-set magnesium carbonate composition. 


No. 
(Samuel A. Abrahams 


No. 409,046. Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works. (Samuel A. 
Abrahams and Rubin Lewon). 
Method of setting magnesium carbonate composition. No. 409,047. 


pore ee & Asbestos Works. (Samuel A. Abrahams and Rubin 

ewon). 

Method of producing synthetic stone by mixing finely divided anhy- 
drous alumino-silicate material, alumino-silicic acid material, an 
alkaline-earth base, and sufficient water for thorough wetting, until 
a compact thoroughly wetted mass is produced in which there is 
intimate particle contact, forming the mass into a desired shape, 
and indurating the shape by subjecting it to moist heat to produce 
chemical reaction. No. 409,055. Rostone Corporation. (Paul 
W. Jones and John W. Swezey). 

Catalyst for catalytically reforming which comprises peptized alumina 
gel and another metal oxide. No. 409,056. Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Company. (Gerald ©. Connolly). 

Method of dewaxing hydrocarbon oil. No. 409,061. Texaco Devel- 
opment Corporation. (Howard H. Gross and Walter Smisloff). 

Continuous method of dewaxing wax-bearing oils. No. 409,062. 
Texaco Development Corporation. (William P. Gee). 

Method of conditioning a drilling mud to control the viscosity and 
other properities thereof. No. 409,063. Texaco Development Cor- 
poration. (Allen D. Garrison and Karl O. ten Brink). 

Method of treating a water-wet producing sand of an oil well to im- 
prove the production of oil relative to the production of water 
from the well. No. 409,064. Texaco Development Corporation. 
(Allen D. Garrison). 

Polymerization of an olefinic mixture containing isobutene and propene 
in the presence of solid phosphoric acid catalyst. No. 409,070. 
Universal Oil Products Company. (Vladimir Ipatieff and Raymond 
E. Schaad). 

Production of filaments of organic esters of cellulose by melting the 
ester under pressure applied directly thereto by a hot aqueous 
liquid, extruding the molten organic ester of cellulose under such 
pressure through orifices to form filaments, and setting said formed 
filaments. No. 409,075. Camille Dreyfus. (George Schneider). 

Surgical ligature in the form of a ribbon of absorbable animal 
material from 0.8 to 2.0 centimeters in width, in usable lengths 
and in thickness no more than that of fine rice paper. No. 409,079. 
Davis & Geck, Inc. (William P. Didusch). 







Granted and Published December 8, 1942. 


Method of waving hair wherein the bo is subjected to heat sufficient 
to impart a permanent wave theret6, which said heat is generated 
by an electron transfer in the presence of a stabilizing material to 


prevent premature reactions. No. 409,086. Gladys Graham 
Barnett. 
Impregnated textile material having developed within the fibre so 


much of an insoluble colored complex containing a coloring matter 
and the product of the reaction. between an amphoteric protein and 
a compound containing an amphoteric metal, that the material is 
colored and rendered waterproof but substantially retains the re- 
maining initial qualities of the material as such. _No. 409,119. 
Eric Berkeley Higgins. 

Producing gasoline from crude oil and flare gas by distilling the gas- 
oline fraction from a still charged with crude and introducing to 
the still a further quantity of crude treated with picric acid and 
a quantity of flare gas below the liquid level in the still during the 
distillation process. No. 409,126. Allied Syndicate Limited. 
(Ernest O. Whitelaw). 

Curing a surface covering composition including a siccative material 
selected from the group consisting of drying oils and drying oil 
modified polyhydric alcohol-polycarboxylic acid resins, by adding 
to such composiition a guanide. No. 409,127. American Cyanamid 
Company. (Walter W. Durant). 

Curing a surface covering composition including a siccative material 
selected from the group consisting of drying oils and drying oil 
modified polyhydric alcohol-polycarboxylic acid resins, by adding 
thereto a guanidine salt. No. 409,128. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany. (Walter W. Durant). 

Curing a surface covering composition including a siccative material 
selected from the group consisting of drying oils and drying oil 
modified polyhydric aleohol-polycarboxylic acid resins, by adding 
thereto a guanamide. No. 409,129. American Cyanamid Company. 
(Walter W. Durant). 

Process of curing a surface covering composition including a siccative 
material selected from the group consisting of drying oils and 
drying oil modified polyhydric alcohol-polycarboxylic acid resins 
comprising adding thereto a salt of guanyl urea. No. 409,130. 
American Cyanamid Company. (Walter W. Durant). 

Curing a surface covering composition including a siccative material 
selected from the group consisting of drying oils and drying oil 
modified polyhydric alcohol-polycarbonylic acid resins, by adding 
thereto an unsaturate nitrile. No. 409,131. American Cyanamid 
Company. (Walter W. Durant). 

Recovery of molybdenite by froth flotation by subjecting an aqueous 
pulp containing molybdenite to a froth flotation operation in the 
presence of a frother composition comprising a mixture of higher 
aliphatic alcohols and hydrocarbons of the paraffin and terpene 
series. No. 409,132. American Oyanamid Company. (Corbin 
Marsh). 

Briquetting coking coals by finely grinding the coal, mixture with a 
binder composition comprising a mixture of sulfuric acid and a sub- 
stance included in the group consisting of coal tar, coal pitches, and 
mixtures of coal tar and coal pitches, compressing into briquettes 
and carbonizing. No. 409,133. American Cyanamid Company. 
(Clayton S. Wolf). 

Sunburn preventing composition comprising a vehicle having dispersed 
therein a small quantity of a resin capable of absorbing light of 

wave lengths normally tending to produce sunburn. No. 409,135. 
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The Atlantic Refining Company. 
C. Cowles, Jr.). 

Casting resin produced by reacting phenol, formaldehyde, and a 
relatively small amount of a mixture of glycine and sodium glycin- 
ate. No. 409,156. Canadian General Electric Company Limited. 
(Gaetano F. D’Alelio). 

Process comprising reacting diketene with a benzene in the presence of 
aluminum chloride. No. 409,189. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Limited. (Albert B. Boese, Jr.). 

Vitamin containing emulsion. No. 
(Charles G. Ferrari). 

Method of printing comprising producing an ink composition compris- 
ing a reactive dye in a fluid vehicle, providing a paper formed of 
cellulosic material and having incorporated therein a lake forming 
substance capable of relatively rapid reactive setting with the dye in 
the ink to form an insoluble dye compound, and applying the ink to 
the paper by a printing operation to cause immediate reactive 
setting of the ink. No. 409,211. General Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion. (Walter S. Guthmann and Charles A. Pollak). 

Apparatus for making granulated salt. No. 409,215. 
Company Limited. (Clinton S. Robison). 

Production of alpha-naphthyl acetic acid, its esters and salts by 
causing dichlormethyl ether to react with naphthalene in the 
presence of an acid condensing agent at a temperature of sub- 
stantially 100°C to form alpha-chlormethyl naphthalene. No. 
409,218. The Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. (Adrien Cambron). 

Activating catalysts capable of promoting hydrogenating reactions or 


(Arthur B. Hersberger and Henry 


409,207. Jeneral Mills, Inc. 


Goderich Salt 


regenerating such catalysts so as to restore their hydrogenating 
ability. No. 409,219. Houdry Process Oorporation. (Eugene J. 
Houdry). 


Resin produced by reacting furfuryl alcohol and a substance selected 
from the group consisting of lignin-sulfonic acids and salts thereof. 
No. 409,226. Marathon Paper Mills Company. (John G. Meiler). 

Anchoring thermoplastic coatings upon a sheet of vegetable parchment 
by coating the sheet material by a bonding substance consisting 
essentially of rosin size and anchoring to said bonding material a 
thermoplastic coating composition comprising essentially wax and 
rubber miscible with said bonding material and compatible there- 
with. No. 409,227. Marathon Paper Mills Company. (Allen 
Abrams, George W. Forcey, George J. Brabender and Winfred H. 
Graebner). 

Apparatus for deaerating liquids. D. Napier & Son 
Limited. (Harold W. J. Pope). 

Manufacture of light-sensitive diazotype material. No. 
Philips Lamps Limited. (Roelof J. H. Alink). 
Apparatus for batch-feeding glass. No. 409,242. 

Glass Company. (Joseph H. Redshaw). 

Method of treating granular glass-making material in a molten glass 
bath. No. 409,248. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. (Howard 
lL. Halbach, Walter G. Koupal and William Owen). 

Method of progressively producing binder-containing waterlaid felt. 
No. 409,247. Reconstruction Finance Corporation. (Milton O. 
Schur). 

Process of producing a capillary-active sodium alkyl sulfate. No 
409,249. Shell Development Company. (Willem J. Dominiscus 
van Dijck and Johann A. Sandmann). 

Limpid normally liquid oil composition comprising hydrocarbon oil 
containing paraffin wax in amount sufficient to impart an undesir 
able high cloud point to said oil in absence of a wax suppressor, 
and gissolved therein a quantity less than 0.1% of a mixture of 


No. 409,232. 
409,241. 


Pittsburgh Plate 


albino asphalt together with a natural, at least partly saponifiable 
wax, said quantity being sufficient to suppress the separation of 
paraffin wax above the pour point of the hydrocarbon oil. No 
409,250. Shell Development Corporation. (Rene J. Narberes and 
Frank Derbenwick). 


Composition for use in bake goods comprising a malt product and a 
soy bean material in proportion of about three to one. No. 409,252 
Standard Brands, Incorporated. (Alfred S. Schultz and Charles 
N. Frey). 

Process of regeneration of spent metal catalysts containing the sulfide 
of the metal. No. 409,268. Universal Oil Products Company. 
(Bryan D. Wells). 

Process for the manufacture of acetic acid from alkali metal acetates. 
No. 409,277. Henry Dreyfus. (Henry Dreyfus and Walter H. 
troombridge). 

Process for the manufacture of acetic acid from alkali metal acetates. 
No. 409.278. Henry Dreyfus. (Henry Dreyfus and Walter H. 
Groombridge). 


Granted and Published December 15, 1942. 


Apparatus for spraying printed sheet material prior to superposition 


thereover of other printed sheet material, No. 409,289. Herbert 
Cole. 

Dry glue comprising as its major adhesive constituent fertilizer blood, 
a lesser amount of water soluble blood albumen effective to impart 
high water resistance and from which the fertilizer blood a bond, 


and an alkali in amount effective to soften and swell the fertilizer 
blood and disperse the souble blood albumen when the same are 
wetted with water. No. 409,308. Adhesive Products Company. 
(William D. Fawthrop). 

Process for continuously casting ingots. No. 
Company of America. 
Thaddeus J. Werner). 

Gypsum plaster stabilized as to its setting time against adventitious 
accelerating and retarding influences. No. 409,326. Canadian 
Gypsum Company Limited. (George lL. Hann). 

Producing 1,1’-dithio-bis-arylene-thiozole by reacting at an elevated 
temperature upon an aqueous suspension of a 1-mercapto-arylene- 
thiozole with chromic acid. No. 409,332. Dominion Rubber Com- 
pany Limited. (William FE. Messer). 

Making a lacquer coated vulcanized rubber product by coating the 
rubber with lacquer and conjointly making the lacquer and vulcan- 
ized rubber, and counterecting the lacquer retardation of the rubber 
cure by incorporating rubber vulcanization materials including sub- 
stantial quantities of sulfur and rubber vulcanization accelerator 
in the lacquer before coating. No. 409,333. Dominion Rubber 
Company Limited. (Paul L. Bush and Dale FE. Lovell). 


409,313. Aluminum 
(George E. Nighthart, Rufus P. Carter and 
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NOROT 


400,917 


Metl-seal 


400,923 


451,426 


GPEEDI-OUT 
7 401,098 


DK-50 


445,390 


DK-60 


445,391 


452,426 
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Ap 
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447,308 nos 


454,600 


“MINUS 625” 
454,774 


Y’ opnres 


455,512 


A 
Y 
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Y 


450,836 


KOOLEX 


455,562 CARBON BLACK 


OSTOFORTE 
455,653 


DRAX 


456,559 


COMPREENITE 


456,621 
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Trade Mark Descriptions; 


400,917. Warwick Ohemical Oo., West 
Warwick, R. I.; Feb. 25, 1942; Serial No. 
451,217; for chemicals for finishing textile 
fabric; since Feb. 15, 1942. 

400,923. Defender Photo Supply Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Aug. 6, 1942; Serial No. 
454,755; for photographic developing chem- 
ical; since Dec. 29, 1940. 

401,098. Refiners Lubricating Oo., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. to Refiners Lubricating Oo., 
New York, N. Y.; Apr. 11, 1943; Serial No. 
452,294; for chemical compound used as a 
fire preventive and fire extinguishing prepar- 
ation; since Feb. 26, 1942. 

445,390-445,391. Eastman Kodak Oo. 
Rochester, N. Y.; July 16, 1941; for photo- 
graphic chemicals; since Aug. 13 and Aug. 
20, 1984 respectively. 

447,307-447,308. Hercules. Powder Oo., 
Wilmington, Del.; Sept. 25, 1941; for syn- 
thetic resins; since Oct. 1, 1931. 

450,836. Enrique Lemos, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; Feb. 7, 1942; for vaccines, ser- 
ums, and ferments; since February, 1927. 

451,426. United States Steel Export Oo., 
New York, Y.; Mar. 5, 1942; for sulfate 
of iron and other chemicals ; since Jan, 22, 
1942. 

452,426. Claude M. Hathaway, as Hatha- 
way Instrument Oo., Denver, OCol.; Apr. 18, 
1942; for scientific instruments; since Mar. 
24, 1942. 

453,615. Chemical Marketing Oo., Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; June 12, 1942; for wetting 
agent, emulsifier, fatty albumin acid, and 
animal protein extraction product; since Jan. 
18, 1940. 

454,600. Emery Industries, Inc. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; July 80, 1942; for textile oils 
and textile oil bases, scouring oils and scour- 
ing oil bases; since May 15, 1941. 

454,774. American Colloid Co., Ohicago, 
Ill.; Aug. 7, 1942; for clays—namely, ben- 
tonite; since July 17, 1942. 

455,512. A. R. Maas Chemical Oo., South 
Gate, Calif.; Sept. 14, 1942; for anhydrous 
trisodium phosphate; since Apr. 9, 1942. 

455,562. Diamond Alkali Oo., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Sept. 16, 1942; for cleaning and wash- 
ing compounds; since 1912. 
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455,653. Charles E. Frosst & Oo., Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada, and Richmond, Va.; 
Sept. 21, 1942; for medicinal products; con- 
taining sterdis subjected to the controlled 
rays of ultra-violet light; since Dec. 28, 1940. 

456,559. s. > Johnson & Son, Inc., 
Racine, Wis.; Oct. 31, 1942; for aqueous and 
non-aqueous wax emulsions; since Sept. 16, 
1942. 

456,621. The Borden Company, New York, 
N. Y.; Nov. 8, 1942; for liquid phenol-form- 
aldehyde resin solution; since Apr. 16, 1942. 

456,967. Battenfeld Grease & Oil Corp., 
Kansas Oity, Mo.; Nov. 28, 1942; for con- 
crete curing compound; since Sept. 25, 1942. 

457,194. Viking Ohemical Oorp., New 
York, N. Y.; Dec. 8, 1942; for synthetic rub- 
ber compound in the form of a solid or spongy 
mass.; since Oct. 28, 1942 

457, 645. Socony- Vacuum Oil Co., Ine., 
New York, N. Y.; Dec. 29, 1942; for water 
soluble fluid composition of soapless lathering 
material; since Nov. 12, 1942. 

457,746-457,748. 
Bartlesville, Okla.; Jan. 4, 1943; for car- 
bon black used as a filler e rubber or syn- 
thetic rubber; since Dec. 12, 42 

457,763. Liberty Vitemis Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; Jan. 5, 1943; for vitamin B 
complex in form of tablets, syrup drops, and 
capsules; since Dec. 21, 1942. 

457,777. Puritan Ohemical Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Jan. 6, 1948; for device containing 
chemicals for use in absorbing moisture and 
as a deodorizer; since Dec. 1, 1942. 

457,837. New Wrinkle, Inc., Dayton, 
Ohio; Jan. 9, 1943; for paints, enamels, and 
varnishes; since June, 1942. 

458,015. Lederle Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; Jan. 19, 1948; for pharmaceuti- 
cal preparation containing dicalcium phos- 
phate and vitamin D; since Dec. 8, 1942. 

458,025. United Chromium, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; Jan. 19, 1943; for chemical 
compounds and compositions for use in anod- 
izing metals; since Dec. 29, 1942. 

458,035. Fisher Scientific Oo., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Jan. 20, 1948; for laboratory reagent 
chemicals; since June 1, 1940. 

458,055. R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; Jan. 20, 1943; for resin for use 
in the rubber industry; since Jan. 7, 1943. 


Chemical Industries 


Phillips Petroleum Co., 


458,213. Synthetix Latex Oorp., New 
York, N. Y.; Jan. 28, 1943; for synthetic 
rubber; since Sept. 1, 1942. 

458,256. Union-Baystate Co., Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Jan. 30, 1943; for synthetic 
rubber; since Jan. 22, 1943. 

458,324. Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica; New York, N. Y.; Feb. 4, 1943. for 
staple fibers made wholly or partially of 
cellulose derivatives; since Jan. 27, 1943. 

458,325. Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New York, N. Y.; Feb. 4, 1943; for staple 
fibers; since Jan. 27, 1943. 

458,370. Miller Manufacturing Co., Cam- 
den, N. J.; Feb. 6, 1943; for chemicals for 
repairing cracks in metals; since Jan. 21, 
19438. 

458,409. Ashton B. Rood, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Feb. 8, 1943; for chemical preparation 
used as during treatment for new concrete; 
since Dec. 4, 1942. 

458,423. Atlantic Chemicals & Metals Co., 
Chicago, IlH.; Feb. 9, 1943; for chemical flux 
for degasifying and purifying aluminum; 
since September, 1940. 

458,431. Rohm & Haas Oo., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Feb. 9, 1943; for enzyme preparation; 
since Jan. 22, 1943. 

458,626. Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New York, N. Y.; Feb. 19, 1943; for 
staple fibers; since Feb. 15, 1943. 

458,674. Arkansas Company, Inc., Newark, 
N. J.; Feb. 22, 1943; for detergents; since 
March, 1940. 

458,704. W. P. Fuller & Oo., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Feb. 23, 1948; for metal paints, 
since Jan. 1, 1931. 

458,730. Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., Del- 
awanna, J.; Feb. 24, 1943; for solvents 
for use in preparation of cosmetics; since 
Feb. 17, 1943. 

458,742. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Strat- 
ford, Conn.; Feb. 22, 1943; for plasticizer, 
since Jan. 6, 1943. 

458,935. Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Mar. 6, 4943; for laundry sours; since 
1912. 


¢ Trademarks reproduced and described 
include those appearing in the Official Gazette 
of the U. S. Patent Office April 6-April 27, 
1943. 
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FIGHTING FUEL for FIGHTING PLANES/ 


General Chemical Company —long a major 
producer of Sulfuric Acid and Oleum— 
offers Anhydrous Hydrofluoric Acid to all 
alkylate producers using this catalyst. 
As one of America’s largest manufac- 
turers of Fluorine compounds, General 
Chemical is in a particularly advantageous 
position to furnish your requirements... 


as evidenced by its long experience in the 


manufacture of Hydrofluoric Acid, and the 
fact that it produces from its own raw 
materials. Your inquiries are cordially 
solicited...no obligation, of course! 
5 A q 5 

...One more example of General 
Chemical Research keeping in step with 
war needs, and the technological advances 


of the Petroleum industry! 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


rrice Offiers: At 


nta « J 


B n e« Bridger ( 
ere troit -« H tor 


l Service Office 


Ils Chemical Company, Limit 


SPECIAL CHEMICALS 


Anhydrous Hydrofluoric 
Acid is one of many 
chemicals which has re- 
cently sprung into a posi- 
tion of prime industrial 
importance. If you are in- 
terested in this material 
for any use, please feel 
free to let us know. 

Cooperating with in- 
dustry toward furnishing 
“special” chemicals in 
commercial quantities Zs 
part of our service to 
American enterprise. If 
you are using such chemi- 
cals, it will pay you to in- 
vestigate General Chemi- 
cal’s service in furnishing 
your requirements! 











YOU'LL RE-ORDER WITCO CARBON BLACK NO. 12, TOO 


Yes, WITCO CARBON BLACK NO. 12 has special 
advantages that are causing users to re-order it in 
increasingly larger quantities. It is an easy process- 
ing black that gives an excellent combination of 
low heat generating properties in the tire and high 


wear resistance in the tread when used in the pro- 


duction of heavy-duty tires made with either natural, 
synthetic or reclaim rubber. WITCO BLACK 
NO. 12 makes an excellent near substitute for 
furnace type black... and can be employed with 
highly satisfactory results in Buna S formulations 


Samples will be sent on request. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


* 
New York, 295 Madison Avenue «+ Boston, 141 Milk Street + Chicago, Tribune Tower ¢ Cleveland, 616 St. Clair 
Avenue, N.E. + Witco Affiliates: The Pioneer Asphalt Company * Panhandle Carbon Company 
Foreign Office, London, England 
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